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N.J.  reporter 
fired  over 
phony  column 
(See  page  30) 


I  ANPA/RI 
I  convention 
1  number 


Competitors 
join  to  fight 
news  sales  lax 
(See  page  11) 


Gannett  radio  and  television 
stations  have  been  cosponsoring 
Health  Fairs  since  1980,  working 
with  the  nonprofit  National  Health 
Screening  Council  for  Volunteer 
Organizations.  Nationwide,  the  fairs 
provide  an  estimated  $50  million  a 
year  in  free  screening  and  preven¬ 
tive  medicine. 

This  year,  eight  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  are  joining  to  cosponsor 
Health  Fairs  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.; 
Burlington,  VL;  Danville,  Ill.;  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.;  San  Rafael,  CaL;  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.;  Springfield,  Ma;  and 
Tucson,  Anz.  In  the  San  Francisco 
area,  Gannett  Outdoor  donated 
billboards  to  stimulate  public 
participation. 

In  1982  more  than  150.000  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  served  by  Health  Fairs 
cosponsored  by  Gannett  members, 
and  Thelma  Ruble  is  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  helped  conduct 
the  Health  Fair  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Filling  the  need  for  news  and 
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information  is  the  first  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  Gannett  members.  But  the 
commitment  goes  beyond  that  to 
community  projects  like  Health 
Fairs.  All  Gannett  voices  help  the 
people  they  serve  by  acting  as 
good  neighbors.  From  Oklahoma 
City  to  Olympia.  Honolulu  to 
Huntington,  Saratoga  Springs  to 
Stockton,  each  Gannett  member 
fulfills  its  community  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  its  own  way. 

For  more  information  about 
Gannett,  write:  Corporate  Com¬ 
munications:  Gannett  Co.,  Inc; 
Lincoln  Tower;  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14604,  or  call  (716)  546-8600. 


Thelma  Ruble  thought  she  was  in 
perfect  health,  but  an  Oklahoma 
Health  Fair  screening,  cosponsored 
by  Gannett’s  KOCO-TV,  uncov¬ 
ered  a  dangerously  high  level  of 
cholesterol  in  her  bo^.  As  a  result 
of  this  alert  by  medical  profession¬ 
als,  she  was  able  to  seek  immediate 
help.  And  today,  in  her  own  words. 
“I’m  not  living  on  borrowed  time. 

I’m  living  on  given  timer 


GANNEIT 


A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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COST 


Herald  American 

CIRCUUinON  UP! 


31,000125,000 


Last  week  before  compact  Last  Sunday  before  compact 
paper  9/7 -9/1 1/81:  paper  9/6/81 

190,220*  208, S26* 

COMPACT  PAPER  COMPACT  PAPER 

3/22-3/26/82:  Sunday  3/28/82: 

221,630*  234,038* 

Dynamic  Growth  for  New,  Compact  Paper 

More  Boston  readers  are  turning  to  the  new.  compact  Boston  Herald 
American.  The  figures  prove  It!  Plus,  the  latest  A.B.C.  quarterly  averages  ** 
show  the  popularity  of  the  compact  paper  In  Boston; 

Quarterly  averages  12/2B/81-3/2B/B2: 

DAILY.  .  .  212,187  SUNDAY.  .  .  .  232,101 

Every  day.  every  week,  there's  proof  that  the  Herald  American  Is  alive  and 
growing  strong! 

For  more  details,  contact  Research.  Boston  Herald  American.  300  Harrison 
Avenue.  Boston.  Mass.  02106.  (617)426-3000. 

*  Boston  Herald  American  circulation  department  recoros. 

*  'Quarterly  averages  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  ot  Circulations  subject  to  audit 
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Flint  Ink  delivers 
in  more  ways  than  one! 


Our  fleet  of  68  ink  tankers,  largest  of  its  kind,  is  on  the  road  daily 
to  service  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  tankers  are  deliver¬ 
ing  a  consistent,  proven  product — backed  by  Flint  Ink's  long¬ 
standing  dedication  to  quality,  service  and  specialized  bulk  han¬ 
dling  techniques. 

We  offer  technical  support  from  all  32  of  our  manufacturing 
facilities. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GUNDALE  AVENUE^ 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  lACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SPARTANBURG 
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Prtprsbum  ulimrs 
&  Evening  Independent 


*Tlie  Wellness 
Program 

saved  my 
wife’s  life.” 


vtin:m  line  ji.  rciei^uuiy 

and  Evening  Independent  began  a 
Wellness  Program,  computer  analyst 
Cliff  Love  signed  up  for  free  health 
screens. 

Good  thing,  too.  His  wife’s 
routine  check  raised  some  questions; 
further  tests  and  then  surgery 
revealed  a  malignant  kidney  tumor. 
Thanks  to  early  treatment,  the 
prognosis  is  good,  and  Love  credits 
the  Times/ Independent  program 
with  saving  his  wife’s  life. 

The  Love  case  is  just  one  of  the 
serious  medical  problems  that  have 
been  discovered  as  a  result  of  this 
company’s  decision  in  late  1981  to 
help  staffers  and  their  families 
prevent  illness.  Some  51  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure  —  a  silent  killer  — 
were  detected  among  650  people 
who  have  been  tested  so  far. 


In  addition  to  screening  for 
medical  problems,  the  Wellness 
Program  conducts  workshops  to 
help  participants  adopt  healthy 
lifestyles.  Smokers  have  stopped. 
People  with  high-risk  weight 
problems  are  losing  two  pounds  a 
week.  Some  are  learning  to  manage 
stress.  Others  are  enrolled  in  physical 
fitness  sessions. 

Company  executives  expect  the 
Wellness  ftogram  to  pay  for  itself  by 
reining  in  rising  medical  insurance 
costs.  But  the  biggest  payoff, 
everyone  agrees,  is  in  the  good 
health  of  the  people  who’ve  made 
these  the  fastest  growing 
newspapers  in  Florida. 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 

JUNE 

19- 23— 54th  Annuai  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference 

Daiias  Convention  Center,  Daiias,  Tex. 

20- 22 — N.E.  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Mountain  View 

House,  Whitefield,  N.H. 

20-23— California  Ad  Executives  Association,  Doubletree  Inn, 
Monterey,  Calif. 

20- 24— international  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual 

Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  N.Y.C. 

21- 25— The  Newspaper  Guild.  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

23- 26 — ^Associated  Press  Sports  Editors,  Innisbrook,  Tampa,  Fla. 

24- 26 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  San  Antonio. 

25- 27— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  National  Conference, 

Sheraton  National,  Arlington,  Va. 

27- 30— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual 

Conference,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

28- 30— Videotex  '82,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

29- July  2— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference, 

Sheraton-Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  House. 
San  Jose.  Calif. 

8-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Allen- 

berry-on-the-Yellow  Beeches.  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

13-18 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 

Loretto  Heights  College,  Denver,  Colo. 

15-17 — Ozark  Press  Association,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson,  Mo. 
15-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Fredericksburg 

18- 21— INAME  summer  meeting,  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coro¬ 

nado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

22- 24 — Arkansas  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Eureka 

Springs. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Wil¬ 

mington. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Gulf 

Shores. 

25-28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — CCNA  63rd  convention.  Hotel  Bessborough  and  Sher¬ 

aton  Cavalier,  Saskatoon,  Canada. 

AUGUST 

8-12— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Horseshoe  Bay  Country 
Club,  Marble  Falls,  Texas 

29- 31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  61st  Annual  Con¬ 

vention,  The  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

17-19 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Ramada  Inn, 
Champaign,  III. 

19- 23— Lasers  in  Graphics.  Hyatt  Regency, 

Miami,  Fla. 

22- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 25 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 

tel,  Los  Angeles. 


OCTOBER 

7-9— Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

7-10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel,  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 

tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17-19— Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 
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La  Vida  Atneticajia:  a  thineen  paj-t  series 
puhlisljed  in  Tloe  Dallas  Morning  Netis,  Decetnher  6-18,  1981 

SOMETIMES  BEING  AN 
EDITORIAL  LEADER  MEANS  LOOKING 
CLOSER  ATTIMELYNEWaTO  SEE  THE 
STORIESTHATSPANTHEGENTDRY 


Besides  keeping  us  speaking  people  from  differ-  response  was  —  frankly  — 

informed  about  ent  countries  and  genera-  overw  helming.  Impressed 

w  hat’s  happening  tions  see  themselves.  >X’hat  by  both  the  quality  of  the 

today,  a  newspaper  has  a  they  expected  from  the  La  Vida  Americatta  series 

unique  opportunity  —  in-  American  dream.  And  how  and  the  level  of  commit- 

deed  an  obligation  —  to  much  of  it  has  come  true.  ment  it  reflected,  people 

provide  the  kind  of  in-depth  And  while  The  Dallas  wrote  us  to  say  how  “in¬ 
journalism  that  illuminates  Morning  News  was  extraor-  formative”,  “provcxrative”, 
broader,  more  complex  fac-  dinarily  proud  of  the  pieces  “enlightening”,  “compre- 

ets  of  the  life  a  community  that  we  published,  reader  hensive”  and  “construc- 

shares.  tive”  it  w  as.  And  for  a 

new  spaper  that  believes  in 
delivering  more  than  cur¬ 
rent  events,  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  gratifying  to  receive  a 
letter  that  said,  “At  long  last, 
the  Hispanic  experience  has 
been  placed  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective”. 


Plonring 

The  Voice  of  Texas. 


which  is  why  The  Dallas 
Morning  New  s  undertook  a 
three  month  national  study 
of  the  historical,  .sociologi¬ 
cal,  religious  and  political 
threads  that  form  the  fabric 
of  the  Hispanic  experience. 
To  learn  how  Spanish- 


Editorial  workshop _ 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
Coming  to  the  point  No.  578 

Pawing  through  what  I  might  call  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
of  my  own  files,  meaning  that  the  stuff  is  about  as  old  as 
the  scrolls,  I  came  across  a  protest  against  the  use  of  ellip¬ 
sis  points,  consisting  of  three  spaced  periods  (.  .  .)  to 
denote  something  other  than  omitted  words  in  a  quotation. 

But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  occasion  for 
such  a  criticism,  because  the  purpose  of  the  points  is  al¬ 
ways  obvious.  For  a  time,  long  ago,  spaced  periods  were 
very  popular  with  columnists  who  used  them  to  separate 
brief  items.  Maybe  this  device  originated  with  0.0.  McIn¬ 
tyre.  Anyway,  no  reader  would  have  been  misled  into 
thinking  the  periods  stood  for  omissions.  This  mannerism, 
however,  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Or  maybe  I  am  no 
longer  reading  the  kind  of  thing  in  which  it  is  used.  I  don’t 
know  that  else  spaced  points  are  used  for,  other  than 
indicating  omission,  except  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  to 
indicate  that  the  thought  trails  off. 

Points  of  ellipsis  as  used  in  quoted  matter  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  omissions  within  the  quotation,  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  If  the  quotation  does  not  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  lower-casing  the  first  quoted  word 
indicates  this,  and  the  points  are  superfluous;  “The  lectur¬ 
er  said  a  writer  ’should  acknowledge  his  indebtedness’ 
when  borrowing  the  words  of  others.”  (Not:  “a  writ¬ 
er  ..  .  ‘should  acknowledge  his  indebtedness’.”  If  the 
excerpt  ends  with  the  end  of  a  sentence,  this  should  be 
indicated  by  four  (rather  than  three)  points.  Thus  spake 
the  authors  of  Words  Into  Type.  However,  the  use  of  four 
periods  instead  of  three  seems  pretty  fussy  for  newspaper 
work;  it  will  not  have  its  intended  effect  unless  we  can 
assume  that  the  reader  counts  the  periods,  as  he  might  in  a 
scholarly  publication. 

♦  *  * 

There  was  a  time  when  editors — some  of  them,  at 
least — objected  to  such  expressions  as  “at  the  comer  of 
Market  and  Main”  instead  of  “at  Market  and  Main”  on 
the  unassailable  ground  that  a  corner  is  created  where  two 
streets  intersect.  Editors  also  tried  to  discourage  “rushed 
to  the  hospital”  because  readers  could  assume  that  the 
ambulance  would  not  be  travelling  at  all  deliberate  speed. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  noticed  any  criticism  of 
this  hoary  superfluity.  Ever  notice  how  newscasters  copy 
the  bad  habits  of  newspaper  writing?  This  imitation  seems 
to  reflect  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  The  newscasters  are 
unsure  of  themselves,  apparently,  in  handling  the  news, 
and  although  claims  are  made  that  television  has  come  of 
age  and  struck  out  on  its  own,  this  imitativeness  testifies 
to  the  contrary.  If  they  possessed  real  confidence,  news¬ 
casters  could  set  a  go^  example  by  eschewing  journalese 
and  bringing  fresh,  unblemished  English  to  the  airwaves, 
instead  of  warmed-over  newspaper  faults. 

*  *  * 

Hands-on  is  a  new  expression  that  accompanied  the  ad¬ 
vent,  among  other  things,  of  VDTs;  journalists  are  familiar 
with  it  as  describing  experience  at  the  keyboard  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  explanation  or  printed  instruction  alone. 
The  term  is  useful  and  graphic,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
not  to  admit  it  immediately  to  the  privileged  standing  of 
full  acceptance.  In  addition  to  its  literal  sense,  it  is  also 
finding  use  figuratively  to  mean  practical,  applied,  on  the 
job,  as  distinguished  from  theoretical. 

♦  «  « 

To  the  trite  lexicon  of  entertainment  writers  may  now  be 
added  “steamy”  as  the  stereotype  for  “sexy”:  “W.  Some¬ 
rset  Maugham’s  steamy  tale  of  smoldering  passion.” 
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News  photography  and  telecommunications  were  as  new  as 
aviation  in  1927,  when  United  Press  used  speed-graphic  cameras, 
Morse  Code  plus  reporters  and  machines  to  report  the  world's 
great  news  events. 

Today,  on  its  diamond  anniversary,  UPl  is  still  pioneering  the 
development  and  use  of  innovative  tools  for  communicating  words 
and  pictures  better,  faster  and  in  greater  depth. 

From  teletypesetter  to  Unifax  to  the  16-S  transmitter,  UPl  has 
blazed  the  way  into  high-speed  distribution  of  news,  the  Electronic 
Newsroom,  the  “Digital  Darkroom"  and  satellite  delivery  to  earth 
stations  at  hundreds  of  subscriber  newspapers. 

UPl’s  business  since  1907  has  been  to  communicate  the  news 
better  than  anyone  else.  Along  the  way,  we  developed  better  tools 
for  reporting  the  news.  We’re  enthusiastic  about  beginning  the  next 
75  years  of  news  leadership. 


UPl  — 
Better  Ways  of 
Communicating 
...Since  1907 


United  Press  International 


220  East  42  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10017  •  (212)  850-8600 


From  Lindy's  landing  to  shuttle  launching.  UPl  matched  such  feats  of  daring  and  technology 
with  state-of-the-art  news  and  picture  coverage  that  has  kept  us  always  one  step  ahead. 
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The  Goss  system’s  solution  to  printing  production. 

introducing  the  Goss 
Soltextbleitcouldlieall 


The  60,000  pph  double-width 
Goss  Headliner  Offset™  press  is 
designed  to  pro\  ide  for  excellent 
print  quality  and  high  productivity 
that  is  traditional  with  Goss  presses. 

It’s  also  flexible  enough  so  you 
can  select  the  color  capability  you 
want.  Then  build  in  the  features 
and  sophistication  needed  to  meet 
your  production  requirements— 
now  and  later. 

FieNlMe  enough  lor 
conversions  or  new 
insiallaiions. 

The  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press  is  designed  for  installation  in 
either  new  facilities  or  in  letteipress- 
to-offset  conversions.  Units  fit  most 
existing  letterpress  substructures. 
Thev  can  also  be  mounted  on  new 


of  the  web.  And  a  color  cylinder 
is  offered  for  certain  spot  color 
applications. 


6'9"  21" 

substructure  or  floor  mounted.  A 
compact  design  means  you  can 
print  offset  without  increasing  your 
pressroom  space. 

Flexible  eneugh  lo  grow 
wiihyou. 

Choose  just  the  color  capabil¬ 
ity  you  need.  A  unit  with  half-deck 
permits  true  offset  color  leads  for 
spot  and  process  color.  A  color 
couple  allows  color  on  either  side 


Each  mono  unit  prints  16 
broadsheet  pages  blanket-to- 
blanket.  With  cutoffs  available 
at  IVh.  22. 22%  and  23yi6  inches. 
And  web  widths  ranging  from  50 
to  68  inches. 

The  Headliner  Offset  press  is 
available  with  an  open  fountain 
inker  or  with  injector  inking.  Either 
system  works  in  concert  with  the 


Headliner  Ollsel  press, 
the  press  youll  ever  need. 


optional  automated  Goss  color  con-  The  proven  Goss  Regent  2:1  out  the  new  Goss  Headliner  Offset 

trol  system  for  remote  ink  and  com-  multi-web  width  folder  is  available  press.  It  could  be  all  the  press  you’ll 


pensation  settings  and  adjustments. 

Engineered  10  work 
with  you. 

All  controls  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  And  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  is  designed  to  accommodate 
today's  environmental  needs.  For 
improved  operating  efficiency, 
faster  makeready.  and  better  waste 
control,  consider  remote  consoles 
with  the  electronic  Goss  Press 
Control  System  II  and  Printed 
Area  Reader. 


with  quarter  folding  for  product 
versatility. 

Automate  your  production 
system  still  further  with  the  broad 
line  of  technically  advanced  Goss 
mailroom  equipment. 

And  since  this  new  press  is 
built  and  backed  by  the  world's 
leading  maker  of  web  offset  presses, 
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Computer-to-plate 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  newspaper 
production  moved  into  the  electronic  age.  E&P  noted  follow¬ 
ing  the  44th  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference 
in  Atlantic  City  that  “editors  who  have  used  nothing  but 
pencils  and  typewriters  as  the  tools  of  their  craft  embrace 
video  terminals  and  optical  scanners  almost  avidly.” 

Electronic  miracles  have  been  happening  so  rapidly  in 
newspaper  production  since  then  that  the  conference  in  Dal¬ 
las  next  week  will  hear  about  the  impending  appearance  of 
computer-to-plate  systems  tying  the  typesetters  into  the 
pagination  system  and  then  directly  onto  printing  plates. 
The  savings  in  production  cost  of  this  system  will  be  enor¬ 
mous. 

It  is  reported  in  this  issue  that  the  newspaper  industry  in 
the  U.S.  spends  over  $100  million  a  year  in  phototypesetter 
paper,  over  $100  million  for  film,  and  over  $50  million  for 
chemicals  and  other  supplies  in  processing  and  pasteup.  The 
estimated  labor  costs  in  this  process  bring  the  total  expense 
to  over  $2.4  billion. 

One  newspaper  executive  figures  direct  computer-to-plate 
has  the  potential  to  save  $2  billion  per  year  for  the  newspaper 
industry. 

All  of  this  is  not  directly  and  immediately  available  to  all 
publishers.  But,  with  cost  savings  of  this  magnitude  in  the 
future,  perfection  of  the  system  won’t  take  long. 


Copyright  law 

The  Copyright  Law  revised  in  1976  is  being  used  to  control 
publication  in  a  way  Congress  never  intended. 

We  have  already  noted  the  suit  for  copyright  infringement 
against  the  Soho  News  for  publishing  nearly  the  entire  text  of 
a  speech  made  at  a  public  meeting  (E&P,  May  1,  page  8). 

Now,  a  major  corporation  has  copyrighted  its  proxy  state¬ 
ment  as  well  as  its  annual  report:  “This  publication  may  not 
be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  without  the  written 
authorization  of  Allegheny  International  Inc.,”  the  message 
says. 

If  people  appearing  at  a  public  forum  can  control  or  restrict 
news  reporting  of  statements  made  openly  and  publicly — if 
corporations  can  control  news  reports  of  corporation  docu¬ 
ments  filed  with  governmental  bodies  such  as  the  SEC  and 
distributed  openly  to  thousands  of  stockholders  and  other 
people — ^we  will  be  launched  on  a  new  era  where  the  freedom 
to  report  and  to  print  what  transpires  before  many  people  in 
a  public  place  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

The  courts  should  make  short  work  of  these  arguments.  It 
was  never  intended,  we  feel  sure,  that  the  Copyright  Law 
should  be  used  to  shield  individuals  and  corporations  from 
news  coverage  to  their  own  utterances. 
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Letters 


FADING  MEDIUM 

I  was  delighted  to  read  your  recent 
editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher  (May 
22,  ^982)  titled,  “The  new  competition,” 
in  which  readers  were  urged  not  to  “start 
junking  those  printing  presses  yet.” 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  expressed 
genuine  concern  to  my  friends  in  journal¬ 
ism  about  what  many  seem  to  believe  is  a 
fairly  dismal  future  for  daily  newspapers 
in  America.  I  find  more  and  more  of  my 
former  colleagues  (back  in  1970, 1  started 
my  career  as  a  staff  writer  at  Gannett’s 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers) 
almost  resolved  to  the  fact  that  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  dailies  will  vanish  in 
this  decade.  Many  pessimists  believe  this 
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trend  is  the  result  of  just  plain  bad  eco¬ 
nomics,  others  say  print  journalism  is 
doomed  because  of  the  increasingly  more 
powerful  role  of  television  and  the  advent 
of  cable.  Both  may  be  short-term 
reasons,  but  I  happen  to  believe  con¬ 
sumer  demands  work  in  cycles  and  that 
most  Americans  will  never  tolerate  a 
world  dependent  primarily  on  television 
for  news — they  will  come  back,  if  they 
have  left  at  all,  to  the  tangibility  of  news¬ 
papers  who  report  what  they  need/want 
to  know  best. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  walked 
around  with  the  idea  of  helping  to  initiate 
a  national  public  information  program 
aimed  at  explaining  both  the  importance 
and  value  of  newspapers  to  American 
life,  starting  in  schools  and  ultimately 
reaching  a  broad  range  of  consumers 
nationwide  through  the  full  scope  of 
media  (including  radio  and  television).  I 
was  amazed  not  long  ago  that  when  the 
Daily  News  was  threatened  to  close  in 
New  York,  so  few  came  to  its  rescue — 
even  in  a  symbolic  way.  Surely,  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  have  been  different  even  a 
decade  ago?  Much  the  same  environment 
found  itself  at  the  time  of  the  demise  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin.  Public  outcry  was 
comparatively  low. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
newspapers  as  a  news  medium  will  fade, 
at  least  competitively  in  major  urban 
centers,  unless  education  takes  place. 

Byron  Reimus 

(Reimus  is  senior  vicepresident.  Ruder, 
Finn  &  Rotman.) 

FINAL  EDITION 

His  newspaper  is  important 

His  life.  When  the  lawyers  set  the  date 

He  decides  both  should  end — 

Has  his  secretary. 

Who  puts  him  on  the  pedestal  of  a  Greek 
God,  stop 

Payment  on  his  last  quarter's 
Libel  insurance,  and  with  that 

Money,  orders  his  chief  technician 
To  design  a  machine 
At  first  glance  an  electric 
Typewriter,  except  for  tubes  and 


intravenous  jug 
E)angling  on  the  hook  he  used 
To  hang  his  hat.  The  secretary. 

Weeping  as  she  brings  him 
A  basin  of  warm  water 
Thinks  he  has  gone 
Too  far,  but  obeys 
After  30  years’  loyalty 
Because  she  is  voice-trained 
Because  this  must  be  a  joke 
No  longer  practical 

For  anybody.  She  breaks  down 

Bandaging  the  slit  wrist,  leaves 

Just  as  the  red 

Swirls  through  the  tube 

Filling  the  jug  with  that  ink 

His  readers  wanted  all  along.  He  types 

About  the  crude  beginnings. 

The  printer’s  devils  who  set 
Each  letter  of  each  word  of  each 
cruel  sentence. 

The  copy-runners  who  always  smelled 

Like  pulp,  the  muckrakers. 

The  ^orious  war 
Correspondents  and  grim 
Rewrite  men,  the  Pulitzers  .  .  . 

Even  the  paperboys  who  in  that  era  could 
Read.  He  types 

The  newspaper’s  obituary  .  .  .  minutely 
Weaker  with  each  character  ...  his 
fingers 

Numb  .  .  .  head  reeling  as  if  hit 
By  a  multimillion  dollar 

Judgment,  he  types 

All  he  knows  ...  All 

He’s  worth  .  .  .  this,  the  ultimate 

Deadline. 

Michael  Bugeja 
(Bugeja,  a  former  state  editor  for  UPI,  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.) 

Short  takes 

If  it  felt  like  a  case  of  deja  vu,  it  was 
because  it  all  happened  before. — Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Record 
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Competitors  join  together 
to  fight  tax  on  newspapers 


There  may  be  a  full-blown  newspaper 
war  raging  in  Denver,  but  the  two 
heavyweights,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Post  have  joined 
forces  to  combat  a  3%  sales  and  use  tax 
levied  on  them  by  the  city.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  lost  their  sjdes  tax  exemption  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1982,  when  the  city  revised  its 
sales  tax  regulations  in  an  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget. 

In  a  six-hour  administrative  hearing 
before  assistant  city  treasurer  Milo  E. 
Scram,  lawyers  for  the  papers  argued  that 
newspapers  sold  to  its  carriers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retail  outlets  were 
wholesale,  not  retail  sales  and,  as  such, 
weren’t  subject  to  taxation.  As  many  as 
70  percent  of  the  papers  sold  daily  by  the 
papers  were  sold  by  wholesalers. 


Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  has  given  final  approval  for  a  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  approval  was  granted  on  June  15 
and  will  take  effect  on  June  28.  Smith's 
ruling  permits  the  newspapers  to  merge 
their  business  and  production  facilities 
and  grants  immunity  under  antitrust  laws. 

Opponents  of  the  joint  agreement  filed 
court  papers  in  an  attempt  to  block  the 
Attorney  General’s  decision. 

The  application  for  the  joint  operating 
arrangement  was  filed  March  27, 1981  by 
the  Seattle  Times  Company  and  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  which  owns  the 
Post-Intelligencer.  The  Times  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  run  by  the  Blethen  family  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  owns  49.5% 
of  the  voting  stock. 

Smith  acted  under  provisions  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of  1970, 
which  allows  him  to  grant  a  limited  anti¬ 
trust  exemption  if  he  finds  that  one  news- 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  advance  cover¬ 
age  of  the  54th  Annual  ANPA  Production 
Management  Conference  starts  on  page 
38.  Exhibitor  listings  are  on  pages  58  and 
64. 


The  hearing  came  about  as  a  result  of 
$1,326  assessments  levied  against  each 
paper  for  a  one  week  period  in  February. 

With  the  aid  of  an  expert  witness,  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  papers  claimed  that  sales  to 
“independent  contractors’’  qualified  as 
wholesale  transactions  because  such 
agents  were  not  the  ultimate  consumers 
and  bought  and  bought  newspapers  in 
quantity  at  a  discount  in  order  to  resell 
them  and  make  a  profit. 

They  also  argued  that  while  the  sale  of 
daily  and  Saturday  editions  from  street 
racks  were  retail  s^es,  those  papers  were 
exempt  from  taxation  because  the  city 
doesn’t  require  sales  tax  on  items  priced 
under  20  cents.  Those  editions  have  a 
retail  price  of  15  cents.  The  News  and  the 
Post  are  currently  pavine  sales  tax  on 


paper  is  failing  and  such  an  arrangement 
is  the  only  way  the  newspaper  will  sur¬ 
vive.  The  purpose  of  such  an  agreement  is 
to  assure  that  two,  independent  editorial 
voices  will  remain  alive  in  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

Under  the  joint  operating  agreement, 
the  Times  (now  all-day)  would  be  the  eve- 
ning  newspaper  and  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  would  continue  to  be  the 
morning  paper  Monday  through  Friday. 
Both  would  publish  Saturday  morning 
editions  and  a  joint  Sunday  newspaper 
would  carry  both  mastheads.  On  Sunday, 
however,  the  Post-Intelligencer  would 
edit  only  six  pages  of  editorial  matter. 

Reportedly  more  than  200  advertising 
and  business  employees  at  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  would  lose  their  jobs  under 
the  arrangement.  The  Times  would  oper¬ 
ate  those  departments  for  both  newspap¬ 
ers. 

According  to  papers  filed  with  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department,  the  Post-Intelligencer 
has  lost  money  every  year  since  1968. 

A  negotiated  settlement  between  the 
two  newspapers  called  for  the  Times  to 
get  66%  of  the  future  revenues  and  the 
Post-Intelligencer  to  get  34%.  Each  must 
pay  its  own  newsroom  costs. 


single-copy  sales  of  Sunday  newspapers 
since  those  editions  are  priced  at  50  cents. 

Assistant  city  attorney  Donald  E.  Wil¬ 
son  responded  it  would  be  too  difficult 
and  costly  for  the  city  to  individually  tax 
th  1 .500  independent  carriers  working  for 
the  papers,  especially  since  carrier  turn¬ 
over  averages  100  percent  a  year. 

Wilson  also  argued  that  while  carriers 
were  not  salaried  employees,  the  backup 
services,  such  as  training  manuals  and 
obtaining  subscribers  directly  through 
the  paper,  provided  by  the  newspapers  to 
their  carriers  resembled  the  traditional 
relaionship  between  employer  and 
employee,  not  that  of  corporation  con¬ 
tractor. 

Donald  R.  Guttenstein,  field  audit 
supervisor  of  the  sales,  use  and  occupa¬ 
tional  tax  office,  testified  that  companies 
such  as  Avon  and  Amway  had  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  city  to  pay  sales  tax  for 
their  agents. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 

Cleveland  Press 
ceases  publication 

The  104  year-old  Cleveland  Press 
ceased  publication  on  June  17. 

It  had  900  employees. 

Publisher  Joseph  Cole,  who  purchased 
the  evening  daily  on  October  31,  1980 
from  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  informed  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  his  decision  by  posting  a 
memo  on  the  newsroom  bulletin  board. 

The  memo  cited  “significant  and  con¬ 
tinuing’’  losses  resulting  from  the  “major 
economic  downturn’’  including  double 
digit  inflation  in  the  region. 

“With  better  economic  conditions,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  have  made  it,’’  the  memo 
stated. 

The  Press  was  gaining  circulation  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  The  March  31  publisher’s 
statement  put  daily  circulation  at  316,147, 
up  13,737  from  a  year  ago. 

The  paper’s  losses  resulted  from  a  de¬ 
cline  in  advertising  revenues  as  the  area’s 
retailers,  themselves  suffering  from  the  re¬ 
cession,  cutback  on  their  ad  budgets. 

The  Press  took  a  number  of  steps  to  be 
more  competitive  with  the  morning  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

It  added  a  Sunday  edition  last  August 
and  started  a  morning  street  sales  edition. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  as  the 
Penny  Press  on  November  2,  1878  by 
E.W.  Scripps  and  John  S.  Sweeney,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

The  Press  was  the  first  paper  owned  by 
Scripps  and  later  was  considered  to  be  the 
flagship  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Attorney  General  approves 
joint  operation  in  Seattle 
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Scripps  Foundation  donates 
$1.5  million  to  fund  j-school 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
today  announced  a  gift  of  $1.5  million  to 
Ohio  University  for  its  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  be  designated  the 
E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 

The  proposed  name  designation  will  be 
presented  to  the  university’s  trustees  at 
their  regular  quarterly  meeting  June  24  in 
Athens. 

Under  the  arrangement  announced  by 
Foundation  President  Jacques  A.  Cald¬ 
well  and  Ohio  University  President 
Charles  J.  Ping,  the  58-year-old  school 
not  only  would  bear  the  Scripps  name, 
but  would  move  to  a  newly  remodeled 
and  expanded  facility  to  be  named  E.W. 
Scripps  Hall. 

E.W.  Scripps,  the  “damned  old  crank” 
of  American  journalism,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  in  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  newspaper  as  a  mass  circulation 
journal  of  news  and  opinion.  He  became 
the  patriarch  of  what  has  grown  today 
into  the  Scripps-Howard  organization  of 
newspapers,  broadcasting  properties  and 
affiliated  enterprises,  with  headquarters 
in  Cincinnati. 

His  grandson,  Charles  E.  Scripps,  the 
current  chairman  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.,  was  present  for  the  announcement 
made  at  a  Statehouse  news  conference 
hosted  by  Ohio  Governor  James  A. 
Rhodes.  Also  participating  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  were  House  Speaker  Vernal  Riffe; 
State  Sen.  Stanley  Amoff,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  Milton 
Taylor,  university  board  chairman;  Cort¬ 
land  Anderson,  School  of  Journalism 
director,  and  other  Scripps  and  university 


trustees  and  officials. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Endowment  is 
expected  to  support  a  variety  of 
innovative  journalism  programs.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gift  will  be  used  to  develop 
architectural  plans  for  the  new  journalism 
quarters  in  a  building  now  known  as  Car¬ 
negie  Hall. 

The  Carnegie  building  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  campus.  Used  as  a  class¬ 
room  facility  since  1930,  the  27,000- 
square-foot  building  will  be  renovated  at 
a  cost  of  $3  million,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  state  funds,  and  will  almost 
double  the  space  currently  available  to 
the  journalism  school.  It  is  located  next  to 
the  university’s  modem,  million-volume 
library. 

Ohio  University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  enrolling  more  than  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  has  five  fully-accredited  sequ¬ 
ences — newspaper,  magazine,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  broadcast  news- 
— and  is  one  of  only  four  schools  in  the 
country  with  this  broad  an  offering. 
Graduate  students  can  earn  master’s 
degrees  in  journalism  or  a  Ph.D.  in  mass 
communication . 

The  Scripps-Howard  endowment  is 
also  expected  to  support  a  public  affairs 
reporting  “bureau”  for  Ohio  University 
students  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
“electronic  morgue”  for  journalism 
research  and  professor-in-residence  pro¬ 
grams  at  newspapers. 

Scripps  editors,  news  directors  and 
other  personnel  would  take  part  in  a  visit¬ 
ing  lecturer  program  for  the  journalism 
school.  The  news  resources  of  Scripps- 


Howard,  print  and  electronic,  would  be 
available  to  the  school  and  extensive 
internship  opportunities  are  anticipated 
for  Ohio  University  journalism  students 
at  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations. 

“The  successful  development  of  this 
program  has  provided  tremendous  satis¬ 
faction  for  those  of  us  in  the  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,”  Caldwell  said  in  announcing  the 
endowment.  “This  gift  not  only  will  hon¬ 
or  and  perpetuate  the  name  of  our  found¬ 
er,  but  will  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
life.” 

“It  is  particularly  appropriate,”  he 
said,  “that  this  association  be  established 
with  a  major  state  university  in  Ohio 
because  it  was  in  Ohio  that  E.W.  Scripps 
started  his  first  newspaper  in  Cleveland, 
and  it’s  Ohio  which  continues  to  be  the 
home  of  the  parent  company  of  the 
Scripps  enterprises  in  Cincinnati  and  the 
location  of  many  of  its  operations.” 

One  of  the  nation’s  oldest  journalistic 
training  grounds,  the  Ohio  University 
school  has  since  1924  graduated  such 
journalists  as  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Paul 
Gapp,  CBS  News  President  Van  Gordon 
Sauter  and  key  editors  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization,  including  Richard 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  was 
incorporated  August  15,  1%2,  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  as  a  charitable,  non-profit 
corporation. 

Its  purpose  is  to  accept  and  administer 
gifts  having  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  journal¬ 
ism  through  education,  research  and 
other  worthwhile  endeavors. 


SCRIPPS  GIFT — Attending  ceremonies  announcing  the 
Scripps-Howard  foundation  gift  to  Ohio  University  were  (from 
left)  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes;  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  E.W.  Scripps  Company;  Charles  Ping,  presi¬ 
dent,  Ohio  University;  Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  president,  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation;  and  Richard  R.  Campbell,  editor, 
the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 


NEW  HOME — The  future  E.W.  Scripps  Hall  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  stands  next  to  Alden  Library  in  the  center  of  the  Athens 
center.  When  remodeled,  the  former  Carnegie  Library  building 
will  be  the  new  home  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism, 
the  recipient  of  a  $1.5  million  emdowment  from  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation. 
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Stanford  gets  $4  million 
from  Knight  Foundation 


A  journalism  fellowship  program  to 
honor  John  S.  Knight,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  group  that  evolved  into 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  was 
established  at  Stanford  University  this 
week. 

The  program  will  be  made  possible  by 
an  endowment  of  $4  million,  to  be  paid 
over  a  three-year  period,  from  the  Knight 
Foundation. 

Establishment  of  the  John  S.  Knight 
Professional  Journalism  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  was  announced  June  14  by  James  L. 
Knight,  chairman  of  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Stanford  president  Donald  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Jim  Knight  called  the  agreement  the 
“largest  and  most  significant  grant  ever 
made  by  the  Knight  Foundation.” 

The  program  will  replace  and  streng¬ 
then  Stanford’s  current  program  for  mid¬ 
career  journalists,  now  in  its  16th  year. 

The  new  program  will  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  up  to  an  academic  year  of 
study  for  12  promising  journalists. 

The  current  Stanford  program  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  combination  of  annual  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  private  funds.  Stanford 
expects  to  request  a  final  grant  from  NEH 
for  the  1983-84  academic  year,  after 
which  the  program  will  be  fully  funded 


and  self-sustaining. 

Communication  Professor  Lyle  Nelson 
directs  the  program  and  Harry  Press  is 
managing  director.  According  to  Nelson, 
the  Knight  Fellowship  program  will 
extend  opportunities  to  two  groups  not 
now  included  in  the  Stanford  program: 
media  business  and  management  staff 
members  who  are  under  consideration  for 
executive  positions  and  who  seek  to 
further  their  knowledge  of  journalistic 
programs;  and,  two  or  three  slightly  older 
middle  level  news  executives  for  whom 
the  period  of  study  will  be  more  flexible. 

Among  other  changes,  the  Knight  pro¬ 
gram  will  rely  more  heavily  on  nomina¬ 
tions  from  employers,  former  fellows  and 
journalism  school  faculty  familiar  with  a 
candidate's  work.  It  will  also  provide  for 
a  series  of  seminars — the  John  S.  Knight 
distinguished  lectures — and  for  a  summer 
refresher  course  approximately  one  week 
every  four  years  for  former  participants. 

There  also  will  be  an  1 1 -person  board 
of  visitors  from  the  profession  to  help 
give  direction  and  guidance  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  seven-person  program  com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  profession,  Stan¬ 
ford  faculty  and  administration,  will  be 
responsible  for  final  selection  of  fellows 
and  for  policy  reviews  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


John  S.  Knight  began  working  for  his 
father’s  newspaper,  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  during  his  school  vacations.  He 
rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  one  of 
the  most  influential  editor-publishers  of 
his  time. 

From  one  newspaper,  he  expanded  to 
32  dailies  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
3.6  million.  Under  his  leadership  Knight 
and  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  won  26 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  current  Stanford  program  was 
begun  in  1966  with  an  experimental  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Since  then, 
269  of  the  nation’s  mid-career  journalists 
have  participated.  Since  1973-74,  the 
NEH  has  provided  fellowship  stipends 
for  journalists,  in  effect,  matching  private 
support  obtained  by  Stanford  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  the  Knight  Foundation  grant,  the 
program  will  be  fully  privately  funded 
after  1983-84. 


Tax  fight 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


News  attorney  Brice  Pringle  countered 
that  those  agreements  were  voluntary 
and  not  “regulated”  as  with  the  News 
and  the  Post. 

“The  purpose  of  the  regulation  is  pure¬ 
ly  for  the  administrative  convenience  of 
the  city,  without  regard  to  whether  it’s  a 
wholesale  or  a  retail  transaction,  isn’t 
that  true?”  asked  Post  attorney  Rodney 
L.  Smith. 

“I’d  say  that’s  basically  true,”  said 
Guttenstein. 

Although  the  First  Amendment  and 
freedom  of  the  press  were  mentioned  for 
the  record  so  they  could  be  argued  if  a 
formal  trial  becomes  necessary,  those 
issues  were  not  argued  at  the  hearing. 

In  lieu  of  closing  statements.  Scram 
asked  the  petitioners  and  respondent  to 
file  post  hearing  briefs  by  July  9. 

lAPA  seeks  release 
of  jailed  journalists 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  for  the  third  time  called  today  on 
President  Leopoldo  Galtieri  of  Argentina 
to  release  three  British  journalists  jailed 
for  two  months  in  that  country  on  charges 
of  espionage. 

A  cable  signed  by  lAPA  President 
Charles  E.  Scripps  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  asked  Galtieri  to  intervene 
personally  to  free  journalists  Simon 
Winchester  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Ian 
Mather  and  Anthony  Prime  of  the  Obser¬ 
ver  of  London. 

“We  are  also  certain  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  Argentina,  in  these 
trying  times  when  so  much  world  atten¬ 
tion  is  focussed  on  the  South  Atlantic,  to 
give  your  urgent  attention  to  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  these  journalists.” 


FELLOWSHIP  AGREEMENT  SIGNED  —  Stanford  officers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Knight  Foundation  sign  agreement  creating  the  John  S.  Knight 
Fellowship  program.  Seated  are  Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  foundation 
committee  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Knight,  and  Donald  Kennedy, 
Stanford  president.  Standing  are  C.C.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Knight 
Foundation,  and  Albert  Hastorf,  Stanford  provost  and  academic  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 
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Heavy  thinking  aired 
on  future  of  newspapers 

By  M.L.  Stein  he  declared.  “It’s  man  bites  dog  stuff. 


The  future  of  the  newspapers  came  in 
for  some  heavy  thinking  at  the  44th 
annual  California  Editor’s  Conference 
but  opinions  varied  widely  on  their  state 
of  health  and  longevity. 

Paul  Shay,  vicepresident  for  com¬ 
munications  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  predicted  that  local  newspap¬ 
ers,  “in  their  present  form,’’  will  be  dead 
in  20  years. 

Mary  Ann  Dolan,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  didn’t  think 
the  situation  was  that  bad  but  indicated 
dailies  will  have  to  lean  more  toward 
entertainment  to  remain  competitive  with 
other  media,  particularly  television. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  former  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  suggested 
editors  are  not  acting  enough  like  editors 
and  advised  that  American  journalism 
can  be  saved  if  editors  become  “totally 
committed  to  the  goal  of  trying  to  achieve 
great  newspapering.’’ 

The  editors  at  the  Palo  Alto  meeting 
June  4  found  Dolan  and  Isaacs  almost 
upbeat  in  contrast  to  Shay,  who  said 
newspapers  are  on  the  wrong  track  for 
retaining  readership. 

He  said  the  current  idea  of  the  print 
media  defining  news  concepts  “will  be 
totally  useless  in  the  coming  decade.’’ 

The  executive  criticized  the  newspap¬ 
ers  for  failing  to  understand  the  American 
need  for  specialized  information,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  trend  toward  specialized  maga¬ 
zines  to  support  his  point. 

“We  have  failed,”  he  declared.  “The 
news  media  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country.” 

According  to  Shay,  the  future  of  media 
lies  in  controlled  circulation  dealing  with 
specific  information  about  individual 
needs.  “There  are  changing  values  in 
America,”  Shay  contended,  “people  are 
more  inner  directed  than  outer  directed. 
The  idea  is  no  longer  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  but  how  to  deal  with  my  life  as  a 
human  being.” 

The  executive  told  editors  to  “think  of 
yourselves  as  an  informed  resource  pro¬ 
ducing  information  of  value  and  utility. 
You  are  competing  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  in  the  same  market.” 

Shay  said  the  determination  of  news  as 
“sex,  greed  and  violence,”  no  longer 
works  “and  urged  newspapers  to  link 
with  other  organizations  to  achieve 
societal  needs,  such  as  changing  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  which,  he  claimed,  is 
turning  out  “functional  illiterates.” 

The  speaker  asserted  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  more  likely  to  meet  future  needs 
for  information  than  will  newspapers. 

“I  don’t  read  newspapers  anymore,” 
14 


You  can  read  the  (San  Francisco)  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  10  years  and  not  know  anything. 
Humanization  (of  the  news)  is  needed. 
Give  people  what  they  want — what  is  tru- 
ly  useful  to  them.  Define  news 
differently.” 

Also  on  the  same  panel,  “Do  newspap¬ 
ers  have  a  future,”  was  John  Wooley  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Viewtron  proj¬ 
ect,  who  thought  there  would  be  a  place 
for  newspapers  in  the  years  ahead. 

Despite  his  forecast  of  a  computer  ter¬ 
minal  in  every  home,  he  stated  that  news¬ 
papers  “will  be  the  best  source  of 
information.” 

Another  panelist,  John  Tydeman, 
research  associate  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Future,  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  by  the  year  2000,  30%  to  40% 
of  households  will  have  two-way 
electronic  communication  channels,  with 
the  device  built  into  regular  tv  sets  at  very 
little  extra  cost. 

In  her  luncheon  speech  Dolan  sup¬ 
ported  the  earlier  theme  that  newspapers 
are  due  for  change  from  traditional  con¬ 
tent. 

“We  must  put  out  a  paper  for  people  as 
they  are,  not  what  we  think  they  should 
be,”  she  said.  “A  problem  with  newspap¬ 
ers  is  that  there  are  too  many  facts  and  not 
enough  truth.  We  are  devoted  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  but  berserk  notion  that  we  are 
objective.  We  tell  many  stories  and  tell 
the  truth  the  best  we  can.  Newspapers 
will  drop  dead  one  by  one  if  editors  and 
publishers  refuse  to  rethink  content  and 
do  not  give  readers  what  they  need.” 

What  they  need,  Dolan  seemed  to  be 
arguing,  is  more  gossip,  entertainment, 
and  explanatory  stories  about  complex 
news. 

“Tell  people  how  to  look  at  the  world,” 
she  urged.  “Tell  them  how  to  think,  not 
what  to  think.  When  the  prime  (interest 
rate)  drops,  we  try  to  explain  why.  We  try 
to  entertain.  We  have  gossip  on  Page  2, 
cartoon  strips.  We  are  saying  “welcome 
to  our  newspaper.  We  hope  you  enjoy 
it.” 

Dolan  called  for  more  subjective, 
rather  than  objective,  reporting  noting: 
“We  must  make  room  for  poets  on  news¬ 
papers.” 

She  finished  on  a  positive  note, 
declaring  that  “newspapers  will  not  fade 
away.  We  can  nourish  our  readers.” 

Asked  after  the  speech  if  she  thought 
newspapers  should  compete  with  televi¬ 
sion  on  an  entertainment  level,  she  re¬ 
plied:  “We  can  do  it  better  than  televi¬ 
sion.” 

Isaacs,  who  also  is  former  chairman  of 
the  National  News  Council  and  more  re¬ 


cently  a  Stanford  University  journalism 
professor,  was  less  concerned  with  con¬ 
tent  than  with  management  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  side. 

Editors,  he  maintained,  do  not  have  a 
tight  enough  grip  on  newsroom  staffs  and 
policies. 

Isaacs  hit  out  at  an  “astonishing 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  reporters  and  sub-editors  even  to 
listen  to  complaints  or  criticism  of  their 
stories,”  and  “an  equally  astonishing 
permissiveness  (of  editors)  who  continue 
to  allow  reporters  to  unilaterally  grant 
confidentiality  even  with  trivial  stories.” 

The  erstwhile  newsroom  boss  also 
blamed  today’s  news  organizations  for 
allowing  reporters  to  “weave  their  per¬ 
sonal  opinions”  into  news  stories,  reject¬ 
ing  ethical  values,  putting  too  much 
emphasis  on  scoop  journalism,  an 
“unthinking  herd  instinct”  in  defining 
news  and  for  generally  poor  selection  of 
editors  or  “gatekeepers.” 

What  these  alone  add  up  to  is  story  of 
the  non-management  of  news  staffs, 
Isaacs  said. 

The  speaker  added  that  he  believed 
American  journalism  “is  better  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history,”  but  attributed 
growing  critisism,  in  large  part,  to  the 
failure  of  reporters  and  sub-editors  to  lis- 
ten  to  complaints,  an  attitude  he 
described  as  a  “we-stand-by-our-story” 
syndrome. 

“What  is  it  in  the  joumlistic  psyche 
that  makes  it  a  mortal  sin  to  admit  without 
hesitance  that  what  we  published  or 
broadcast  contained  a  factual  error?”  he 
asked. 

In  Issacs’  mind  there  would  be  no  need 
for  ombudsmen  or  press  councils  if  jour¬ 
nalists  were  open  to  complaints  and  had  a 
willingness  to  carry  corrections. 

“The  News  Council  would  have  died 
on  the  vine  within  its  first  three  years  if 
only  there  was  a  general  willingness  to 
hear  out  a  complaint  with  simple  courtesy 
and  a  willingness  to  check,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Isaacs  noted  that  his  overriding  con¬ 
cern  is  how  editors  are  picked  for  their 
jobs.  He  pointed  out  that  journalists  care¬ 
fully  watch  the  misdeed  of  gatekeepers  in 
other  institutions  but  the  public  is  in  the 
dark  about  the  quality  of  editors  because 
“they,  after  all,  control  the  informational 
spigots.” 

Isaacs  said  he  discovered  a  lack  of 
quality  in  several  of  the  editors  sent  to  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  which  he  led 
discussions. 

He  recalled  the  discussions,  in  many 
cases,  were  fruitful,  but  added: 

“In  many  cases,  the  great  opportunity 
was  all  but  wasted  because  the 
individuals  sent  for  the  training  had  neith¬ 
er  the  background  nor  the  aptitude  for 
taking  in  what  was  being  delivered — in 
many  instances,  I  found  with  some  prob¬ 
ing  that  promotion  came  not  through 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Under-reported  stories 
selected  by  panel 


The  underlying  cause  of  the  nation’s 
economic  crisis,  the  violation  of  civil 
rights,  and  the  increasing  threat  of 
radioactive  waste  topped  the  list  of  25 
stories  that  didn’t  receive  the  media 
coverage  they  deserved  last  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  national  panel  of  media  critics. 

Project  Censored,  a  media  research 
project  now  in  its  sixth  year,  annually 
investigates  the  quality  of  news  coverage 
by  locating  stories  about  siginifcant 
issues  which  are  not  widely  reported  by 
leading  broadcast  and  print  news  media. 

Project  director  Carl  Jensen,  associate 
professor  of  Media  Studies  at  Sonoma 
State  University,  California,  announced 
the  ten  top  “censored”  stories  of  1981: 

1 .  The  Basic  Cause  of  Our  Economic 
Crisis — tight  money,  federal  budget 
deficits,  productivity,  and  foreign 
imports  were  well-publicized  last  year 
but  are  not  the  reasons  for  the  worst  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  since  the  depression. 
According  to  Professor  Maurice  Zeitlin, 
economic  sociologist  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  the  basic  cause 
is  the  disappearance  of  a  truly  competi¬ 
tive  economy.  He  said  that  monopoly, 
militarism,  and  multinationalism  have 
destroyed  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
created  the  inflation,  stagnation,  and 
unemployment  Americans  suffer  from 
today.  Dr.  Zeitlin  documented  his 
charges  before  the  California  Senate 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations. 

2.  Injustice  at  Greensboro — one  of  the 
most  flagrant  miscarriages  of  justice  in 
American  civil  rights  history  almost  went 
unnoticed  after  five  Communist  Workers 
Party  demonstrators  were  fatally  shot 
November  3,  1979,  on  the  streets  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  by  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  the  Nazi  Party.  Although 
the  massacre  was  recorded  live  on  camer¬ 
as  from  four  television  stations.  The 
Institute  for  Southern  Studies  revealed 
that  the  men  charged  with  the  brutal  kil¬ 
lings  were  acquitted  with  the  support  of 
local  officials.  It  was  not  until  early 
March,  this  year,  that  the  Justice 
Department  finally  took  action  in  the 
case. 

3.  Burying  America  in  Radioactive 
Waste — uppublicized  issues  of  nuclear 
waste  in  1981  include  the  government’s 
failure  to  monitor  what  happened  to  the 
radioactive  waste  dropped  into  50  ocean 
dumps  on  both  coasts;  the  Department  of 
Energy’s  expenditure  of  $120  million  fora 
nuclear  waste  burial  chamber  in  New 
Mexico  which  proved  unusable  last 
December;  a  National  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  report  revealing  a  dangerous  plan  to 
funnel  thousands  of  truckloads  of  highly 
toxic  spent  atomic  reactor  fuel  along 
public  highways;  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 
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Northern  California’s  giant  utility, 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  its  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bay  nuclear  reactor  which  was  shut 
down  in  1976 — ail  72  currently  licensed 
commercial  reactors  will  have  to  be 
decommissioned  in  our  lifetime  but  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  did  not 
require  decommissioning  plans  at  the 
time  they  were  licensed. 

4.  A  Hungry  Child  Died  Every  Two 
Seconds  in  1981 — while  the  world  leaders 
play  political  games  and  fight  over  arbi¬ 
trary  boundaries,  an  estimated  50  million 
people  quietly  starve  to  death  each  year. 
Forty  thousand  children  died  every  day 
last  year  and  17  million  of  the  children 
who  will  be  bom  this  year  will  die  before 
their  fifth  birthday. 

5.  Our  Water  is  Running  Out  and 
What’s  Left  is  Being  Poisoned — from 
coast  to  coast,  the  nation’s  water  supply, 
once  thought  to  be  unlimited,  is  dis¬ 
appearing.  Meanwhile,  the  remaining 
water  supply  is  increasingly  threatened 
by  chemical  contamination  caused  by 
dangerous  solvents  and  other  com¬ 
pounds,  many  of  them  poisonous,  dis¬ 
charged  by  industry. 

6.  Training  Terrorists  in  Florida — while 
the  administration  publicly  opposes 
international  terrorism,  terrorists  are 
being  trained  in  the  United  States  with  its 
knowledge  if  not  assistance.  Guerrilla 
training  camps  for  foreign  exiles  are 
openly  operating  in  Florida  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  federal  government  and 
in  apparent  violation  of  the  U.S.  Neutral¬ 
ity  Act. 

7.  The  Insanity  of  Nuclear  Weapons — 
unpublicized  stories  include  a  threat  to 
Scotland  when  a  fully-armed  U.S. 
nuclear  Poseidon  missile  was  accidently 
dropped  17  feet  from  a  crane  at  Holy 
Loch  on  November  2,  1981;  a  newly- 
discovered  “bias  factor”  indicated  that 
our  sophisticated  ICBMs  may  not  be 
accurate;  new  research  at  the  nation’s 
leading  nuclear  laboratories  reveals  that 
some  of  the  most  important  data  in  15 
years  of  radiation  research  may  be  wrong 
and  that  there  is  no  “safe”  level  of  radia¬ 
tion  as  previously  thought;  the  on-going 
international  nuclear  proliferation  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  U.S.  nuclear 
producers;  missing  nuclear  materieils  due 
to  inadequate  physical  security  and  mate¬ 
rial  accounting  and  control  at  nuclear 
facilities;  how  Americans  are  exposed  to 
dangerous  levels  of  radiation  from 
underground  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada 
which  regularly  leak,  spraying  deadly 
radiation  into  the  air. 

8.  Union  Busting  with  Briefcases  Not 
Blackjacks— a  new  army  of  union  bust¬ 
ers,  known  as  labor  relations  consultants. 


has  been  created  to  prevent  union 
organizing  and  to  eliminate  existing 
unions  with  questionable  tactics.  An 
unpublicized  investigation  by  the  U.S. 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  concluded  that 
such  firms  “come  dangerously  close  to 
justifying  whatever  means  are  neces¬ 
sary”  to  defeat  unions. 

9.  The  High  Cost  of  Whistle-Blowing — 
an  engineer,  originally  charged  with  test¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  communications  warning 
system,  discovered  serious  problems  with 
it  in  1973.  When  he  tried  to  warn  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  he  was  first  criticized,  then 
transferred,  and  finally  fired.  In  March  of 
this  year,  the  U.S.  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  confirmed  “se¬ 
vere  and  potentially  catastrophic 
deficiencies”  in  the  U.S.  missile  attack 
warning  system. 

10.  Biological  Weapons  and  Third 
World  Targets — althou^  biological  war¬ 
fare  (BW)  research  was  banned  in  1%9 
due  to  public  pressure  and  existing  BW 
stocks  were  to  be  destroyed,  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  learned  that  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  project  still  main¬ 
tained  BW  stocks  at  Fort  Detrick.  Furth¬ 
er,  it  was  discovered  that  race-specific 
weapons  such  as  cocci  (Valley  Fever)  and 
tuberculosis  have  been  researched  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  biological  war¬ 
fare  agents.  Non-white  races  are  more 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  cocci  than 
whites  according  to  research.  Third 
world  countries  are  considered  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  vulnerable  targets  for  a  BW 
attack  instead  of  conventional  weapons 
due  to  dispersed  rural  populations  with 
poor  health  and  nutritionaJ  status. 

The  panel  of  jurors  who  selected  the 
top  ten  stories  were:  Dr.  Donna  Allen, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Media  Report  to 
Women;  Edward  Asner,  star  of  “Lou 
Grant;”  Ben  Bagdikian,  journalist  and 
professor.  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Hodding  Carter,  journalist;  Noam 
Chomsky,  professor,  MIT  and  writer  on 
contemporary  affairs;  David  Cohen, 
president.  Social  Development  Corpor¬ 
ation;  Joel  Dreyfuss,  executive  editor. 
Black  Enterprise  Magazine;  Nicholas 
Johnson,  chair.  National  Citizens  Com¬ 
munications  Lobby;  Charles  L.  Klotzer, 
publisher,  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review; 
Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  journalist,  educa¬ 
tor  and  author  of  Interpretative  Repor¬ 
ting;  Jessica  Mitford,  writer  and  lecturer; 
Jack  Nelson,  professor.  Social  Science 
Education,  Rutgers  University;  Alvin 
Toffler,  futurist  and  author  of  Future 
Shock  and  The  Third  Wave;  and  Sheila 
Rabb  Weidenfeld,  writer  and  tv  host,  pro¬ 
ducer  and  moderator. 

The  jurors  selected  the  ten  top  stories 
from  a  group  of  25  submitted  to  them  by 
researchers  in  a  mass  media  seminar 
taught  by  Dr.  Jensen  at  Sonoma  State. 
The  25  stories  were  selected  from  more 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Pro-newspaper  bills  await 
ok  from  Missouri  Governor 


Missouri's  legislature  passed  new  bills 
to  strengthen  the  state's  open  meetings 
law  and  prohibit  sales  tax  from  beng 
levied  against  newspaper  advertising. 

Both  bills  are  awaiting  Governor 
Christopher  S.  Bond's  signature. 

Avis  G.  Tucker,  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  and  publisher  of 
Warrensburg  Daily  Star-Journal,  said  the 
legislature  for  the  second  time  passed  a 
bill  preventing  the  Revenue  Department 
from  applying  the  sales  tax  law  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Tucker  said  Gov.  Bond  received 
“some  bad  advice”  last  year  when  he 
vetoed  a  similar  bill.  She  said  the  gov¬ 
ernor  “has  shown  more  interest”  in  the 
bill  this  year  and  that  she  expects  him  to 
sign  it. 

The  new  open  meetings  law  puts 
“some  teeth  into  the  law  we  already 
had,”  Tucker  explained. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  if  a  public  board 
does  any  business  in  an  illegally  closed 
session,  a  court  injunction  can  be  sought 
to  void  the  board's  action. 

Other  measures  include  adding  fines  to 
the  penalty  provisions  of  the  law,  giving 
judges  the  power  to  assess  court  costs 
against  defendants,  and  requiring  open, 
recorded  votes  to  be  taken  before  any 
meeting  can  be  closed. 

Tucker  said  she  is  optimistic  Gov. 
Bond  will  sign  the  new  bill. 

In  1982,  a  law  changing  the  rates  news¬ 
papers  can  charge  for  legal  notices  also 
went  into  effect  in  Missouri.  The  law  was 
passed  in  1981  in  order  to  bring  the  state's 
legal  notices  under  a  uniform  pricing 
system. 

The  new  measure  allows  papers  to 
charge  their  local,  “man  on  the  street,” 
classified  rates  for  legal  notices. 

The  law's  effect  is  to  allow  newspapers 
to  charge  more  for  the  notices.  Pre¬ 
viously,  rates  for  public  notices  were 
“limited  by  law.  We  could  not  charge 
over  a  certain  amount,”  Tucker  said. 

Tucker  said  the  “consensus”  among 
several  publishers  she  contacted  is  that 
“some  papers  took  advantage  of  the 
situation.” 

The  papers  did  not  do  anything  illegal. 
Tucker  explained,  but  should  show 
“some  common  sense”  about  what  they 
charge  for  legal  notices. 

A  survey  of  199  papers  carrying  a  4,795 
word  legal  publication  on  a  state  proposi¬ 
tion  showed  rates  ranged  from  nearly 
$3,500  to  under  $200. 

Thirty-four  Missouri  dailies  charged 
from  $1 ,000  to  $1 ,500  for  the  legal  notice. 
Another  12  charged  close  to  $2,000  while 
33  were  in  the  $900  range. 

Two  papers  charged  close  to  $3,500. 


“Newspapers  are  calling  the  hands  of 
people  in  government  on  spending,  we 
better  watch  it  ourselves,”  Tucker  told 
E&P.  “You  expect  a  little  common 
sense.  Charges  are  way  up  from  the  prev¬ 
ious  year.” 

Tucker  commented  that  high  rates  for 
legal  notices  may  add  fuel  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  lawmakers  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  think  legal  notices  are 
too  costly  to  continue  being  published. 

“We're  constantly  faced  with  some 
legislator  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  to  cut 
out  legal  notices  altogether,”  she  said. 
“The  Association  of  Counties  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  have  county  financial 
statements  printed.” 

Newspaper  stocks 
doing  poorly 

The  publicly-owned  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  watched  their  stocks  perform 
worse  than  the  market  average  for  May. 

R.  Joseph  Fuchs,  an  analyst  with  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.,  reports  the 
capitalization  weighted  average  price  for 
newspaper  publishing  stocks  declined  6% 
last  month,  while  the  S&P  500  dropped 
4%. 

Since  year-end,  the  newspaper  stocks 
were  off  6%  in  contrast  to  a  9%  decline  for 
the  market. 

Fuchs  said  current  prices  for  news¬ 
paper  stocks  are  down  22%  from  their 
52-week  high  prices,  while  the  market  is 
off  17%. 

Fuchs  stated  that  in  the  near  term,  he 
expected  the  “sluggish  revenue  pattern” 
of  newspaper  companies  to  continue  and 
their  stocks  to  for  no  better  than  market 
performance. 

Strike  insurance 
premiums  lowered 

Territorial  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Hamilton,  Bermuda  has  reduced  by  25% 
the  strike  insurance  premiums  paid  by  its 
insureds  for  the  insurance  year  effective 
July  1,  1981. 

The  company  said  the  reductions  may 
be  applied  to  the  premium  payment  for 
renewal  of  strike  insurance  for  the  yer 
beginning  on  July  1,  1982. 

The  reduction  is  part  of  the  Retrospec¬ 
tive  Premium  Adjustment  plan  adopted 
by  Territorial's  board  on  July  1,  1980. 

Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  a  board  member 
and  chairman  until  last  May  of  the  news¬ 
paper  premium  fund  committee,  said  the 
retrospective  adjustments  resulted  from 
fewer  strikes. 


Alton  case  seems 
close  to  settlement 

Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  appears  to  be 
nearing  a  final  chapter  in  its  protracted 
legal  battle  over  a  $9.2  million  libel  suit 
involving  an  unpublished  memo. 

While  two  claims  still  remain  unsettled 
on  May  26,  a  federal  judge  approved  four 
settlements  against  the  145-year-old  dai¬ 
ly.  Under  the  agreement,  developer 
James  Green  would  receive  $1.4  million 
on  his  claim  of  $9.2  million,  while  his 
company  James  Green  Construction 
would  receive  $1  on  a  $10  million  claim. 

Three  other  plaintiffs  would  receive  a 
combined  total  of  $57,130. 

A  spokesman  for  the  paper  said  the 
Telegraph  has  arranged  commitments  for 
financing  the  $1.75  million  needed  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  settlements.  The 
Telegraph's  primary  libel  insurance  car¬ 
rier,  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  will 
provide  $200,000  to  cover  the  majority  of 
legal  fees,  while  one  or  more  of  the  pap¬ 
er's  “umbrella”  insurance  carriers  will 
provide  $1  million.  The  newspaper  will 
borrow  the  remainder. 

The  suits  arose  from  a  confidential 
memorandum  sent  to  a  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  in 
1969  by  two  Telegraph  reporters.  Green 
and  the  other  claiments  contended  that 
the  memo  erroneously  linked  them  to 
criminal  activities 

In  June  1980,  a  Circuit  Court  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  $9.2  million  judgment  against  the 
Telegraph  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  Green 
who  maintained  the  memo  resulted  in  his 
loss  of  credit  with  a  local  bank  and  the 
eventual  loss  of  apartment  complexes 
and  other  projects. 

The  other  suits  have  not  been  tried. 

The  newspaper  appealed  the  jury's 
decision  and  filed  for  corporate  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  protect  its  assets  during  the 
appeal.  The  bankrupcty  court  has  since 
taken  jurisdiction  of  the  appeal  and  the 
other  claims.  The  settlements  call  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  appeal  and  pending  legal 
actions  against  the  Telegraph. 

29  carriers  awarded 
Pulliam  scholarships 

Twenty-nine  carriers  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis  News 
were  awarded  $4,000  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
Memorial  Carrier  Scholarships. 

The  awards  are  granted  on  the  basis  of 
length  and  quality  of  service  as  a  carrier. 
They  may  be  used  in  any  field  of  study 
and  at  any  college  or  university  of  the 
recipient’s  choice. 

The  scholarships  were  instituted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pulliam  who  was  publisher  of  the 
newspapers.  Since  its  inception  in  1946, 
the  Star  program  has  awarded  467  grants 
worth  $722,400.  The  News  program  since 
it  began  in  1%5,  has  awarded  206  scho¬ 
larships  worth  $397,000. 
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Heavy  thinking 
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merit,  but  through  the  curious  phenom¬ 
enon  we  know  as  office  politics — being  a 
toady,  or  a  personal  friend,  or  never 
crossing  the  straw  boss,  on  and  on.” 

Another  factor  in  improving  the  edito¬ 
rial  product  is  the  involvement  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  according  to  Isaacs.  He  asserted 
that  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  seek  a  publisher  role  in  their 
operations  but  the  idea  is  rejected  by 
editorial  people  who  “constantly  are 
building  barriers  against  the  rest  of  the 
corporate  enterprise.” 

"Editors  want  them  (publishers)  out,” 
Isaacs  noted.  He  deplored  that  attitude, 
insisting  that  the  two  could  engage  in 
“mutual  education  in  which  publishers 
become  entwined  in  the  constant  battle 
for  more  and  more  quality  and  editors 
become  more  conscious  of  managerial 
responsibilities  and  become  more  astute 
about  choosing  the  right  people  and 
investing  in  their  training.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  .  .  .  and  always  will  be  a 
direct,  interconnection  between  jour¬ 
nalists  quality,  profits  and  management 
skill.” 

In  pressing  for  stronger  newsroom 
management,  Isaacs  referred  to  his  own 
days  at  the  helm  to  make  his  point. 

“I  always  conceded  that  I  was  one  of 
the  quintessential  editor  types — the  pro¬ 
fessional  son-of-a-bitch,”  he  observed.  “It 
means  a  tough  and  demanding  per¬ 
fectionist.  I’m  willing  to  admit  being  a 
pain-in-the-ass  to  work  for.  My  role  was 
not  to  make  staffs  happy.  It  was  to  make 
their  newspaper  great.  If  you  can  achieve 
that,  you  make  staff  people  great.  They 
will  often  hate  your  guts,  but  you  learn  it 
is  a  love-hate  relationship.” 

The  handling  of  ethical  problems  on 
smaller  newspapers  was  discussed  at  a 
June  5  panel,  with  two  participants  gener¬ 
ally  agreeing  that  some  freebies  can  be 
accepted  without  compromising  a  pap¬ 
er’s  integrity. 

Harry  Nordwick,  managing  editor  of 
the  Salinas  Californian,  said  his  paper 
pays  “totally”  for  play  or  concert  review 
tickets  and  picks  up  its  share  of  tabs  for 
lunches  with  sources  but  it  does  not  pay 
for  $100  a  plate  political  dinners  it  covers 
and  allows  reporters  to  go  on  paid  junkets 
if  a  decent  story  is  involved. 

As  for  the  $100  political  dinner,  Nord¬ 
wick  explained:  “We  just  don’t  have  that 
kind  of  money.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
balanced  report  of  what  the  speaker  said 
and  a  good  editor  can  assure  that.” 

The  editor  also  cited  a  recent  trip  taken 
by  reporter  to  West  Germany  where  a 
unit  from  Ft.  Ord,  near  Salinas,  was  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  Army  maneuvers.  The  Califor¬ 
nian,  Nordwick  said,  accepted  the 
Army’s  offer  of  free  air  transport  but  paid 
for  meals  and  some  lodging,  plus  a  con- 
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necting  flight  in  the  states. 

“In  no  way  could  we  have  sent  our 
reporter  to  Europe  without  free  trans¬ 
port,”  Nordwick  stated.  “The  bottom  line 
is  how  did  the  reporter  report  the  man¬ 
euvers  and  success  or  failure.  Some  stor¬ 
ies  made  the  Army  look  good.  Some 
didn’t.  The  reporter  told  it  like  it  was.  He 
just  did  his  job — but  with  integrity.” 

Acceptance  of  some  favors  also  was 
reported  by  James  M.  Box,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  who 
said: 

“We  are  expected  to  provide  coverage 
that  sometimes  requires  assistance  if  we 
are  to  get  the  job  done. 

“I  don’t  think  we  are  too  different  than 
most  U.S.  newspapers.  We  are  very  con¬ 
scious  of  ethics  and  are  much  stricter  than 
we  were,  say  10  years  ago,  but  we  do 
accept  certain  offers  of  trips,  tickets  and 
other  freebies.” 

Noting  that  some  newspapers  do  not 
permit  their  sportswriters  to  eat  in  the 
press  dining  room  or  drink  in  the  press 
lounge  at  major  league  ball  parks.  Box 


said  he  did  not  see  how  this  practice  will 
alter  the  way  a  staffer  wirtes  his  story  or 
covers  a  team.” 

“It  is  much  more  likely,”  he  contended, 
“that  constantly  being  with  players 
coaches  and  officials  will  affect  stories — 
whether  the  newspaper  or  team  picks  up 
the  tab.” 

A  great  problem.  Box  said,  is  that  of 
staff  members  engaging  in  political  or 
campaign  work.  At  the  Breeze,  he  re¬ 
ported,  an  employee  is  either  given  a 
leave  of  absence  for  such  work  or  man¬ 
agement  insists  that  the  campaign  be  out¬ 
side  the  paper’s  circulation  area,  it  is  a 
paid  job. 

The  editor  said  the  paper  also  allows 
staff  people  to  hold  public  office,  citing  a 
city  editor  who  was  a  city  councilman  an 
another  executive  who  served  on  the 
planning  commission. 

Nordwick  disclosed  the  rule  at  his 
paper  is  that  no  employees  are  permitted 
to  take  outside  jobs  that  place  them  “in  a 
position  of  conflicting  interests  with  the 
Californian.” 


Under-reported 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


than  150  nominations  submitted  by  jour¬ 
nalists,  editors,  educators,  and  the  gener¬ 
al  public.  The  final  ranking  of  stories  does 
not  necessarily  match  the  individual 
selections  of  the  jurors. 

The  15  other  under-reported  stories  of 
1981  were:  Reagan’s  Misleading  Pro¬ 
paganda  on  Central  America;  There  is  No 
Way  to  Prepare  for  a  Nuclear  Holocaust; 
The  First  Amendment  is  in  Jeopardy; 
Learning  from  the  Past:  The  Great  Trans¬ 
portation  Conspiracy;  1981 — Year  of  the 
Unreported  Solar  Energy  Eclipse;  Miami 
Confidential;  The  World  Finance  Corpor¬ 
ation;  The  AWACS  Chain-letter;  One  of 
the  Best  Kept  Corporate  Secrets  of  1981 ; 
The  Fatal  Human  Experiment  That 
Wasn’t  Necessary;  Justice  is  Not  a  GI 
Benefit;  The  Car  Book  and  Other  Cen¬ 
sored  Public  Information;  America’s 


New  Teapot  Dome  Energy  Scandal; 
What  Happened  to  Millions  of  Ounces  of 
U.S.  Gold?;  A  Warning  For  All  Amer¬ 
icans  Who  Rely  on  Monopoly  Utilities; 
The  Final  Battle  to  Save  Wild  America; 
and  The  Tragic  Children  of  Love  Canal. 

Dr.  Jensen,  who  originated  Project 
Censored  in  1976,  said  he  is  concerned 
that  censorship  is  rising  on  almost  every 
level  from  the  federal  government  and 
industry  to  schools  and  public  libraries. 

Reasons  cited  by  Jensen  for  a  reduced 
flow  of  serious  news  include  the  threat  of 
costly  libel  suits  against  the  media, 
Reagan’s  failure  to  conduct  an  open 
administration,  media  self-censorship, 
and  recent  attacks  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Anyone  interested  in  nominating  a 
“censored”  story  of  1982  for  next  year’s 
project  can  send  a  copy  of  the  story  to  Dr. 
Carl  Jensen,  Project  Censored,  Sonoma 
State  University,  Rohnert  Park,  Califor¬ 
nia  94928. 


Stauffer  re-eiects  officers;  adds  veep 


Directors  of  Stauffer  Communications, 
meeting  in  Amarillo,  re-elected  all  offic¬ 
ers,  added  a  vicepresident,  and  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  35  cents  a  share 
payable  June  15  to  common  stockholders 
of  record  June  2. 

E.  Van  Anderson  of  Topeka,  general 
manager  of  the  company’s  Capper 
Division  since  March,  1980,  was  elected  a 
corporate  vicepresident.  Anderson  is  in 
charge  of  all  Capper’s  operations  which 
include  Capper’s  Weekly,  a  midwest 
publication  with  420,000  circulation; 
Capper’s  Insurance  Service,  a  health  and 
accident  insurance  sales  organization; 


Capper’s  Reader  Service  which  sells  and 
services  subscriptions  to  several  dozen 
periodicals;  Capper’s  Weekly  Travel 
Club  which  conducts  several  annual  tours 
and  Capper’s  Five  Star  Travel,  a  retail 
travel  agency. 

Directors  re-elected  the  following 
officers:  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  president; 
John  H.  Stauffer,  senior  vicepresident; 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  vicepresident- 
affiliated  newspapers;  Gerald  N.  Holley, 
vicepresident-broadcasting;  E.  Maurice 
Nuss,  vicepresident-finance;  William  D. 
Duckworth,  treasurer;  and  Patricia  H. 
Doll,  secretary. 
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Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Best  food  day  inserts 
scheduled  by  Blair 


John  Blair  Marketing  this  week 
announced  it  will  expand  its  newspaper 
free  standing  insert  program  with  a  “best 
food  day”  entry  set  to  run  in  the  major 
portion  of  Blair  circulation  beginning  in 
November. 

In  the  best  food  day  program, 
individual  newspapers  on  the  Blair  dis¬ 
tribution  list  will  run  the  inserts  in  their 
best  food  day  editions,  providing  they  can 
stuff  the  inserts  in-plant.  Because  best 
food  day  differs  from  market  to  market, 
the  inserts  will  be  running  on  different 
days  in  different  markets,  depending  on 
which  day  is  traditionally  best  food  day. 
In  most  markets,  the  inserts  will  be  runn¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday. 

At  newspapers  on  the  Blair  list  which 
can  not  stuff  in-plant,  the  inserts  will  run 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  these  cases, 
Blair  has  made  adjustments  in  its  regular 
Sunday  insert  program  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  between  the  regular  inserts  and  the 
best  food  day  product. 

The  program  will  begin  with  one 
insertion  in  1982,  on  November  17,  to  be 
followed  by  six  insertions  in  1983,  pri¬ 
marily  built  aound  special  holidays, 
which  have  traditionally  been  merchan¬ 
dised  by  retailers  via  special  displays  and 
theme  feature  newspaper  advertising. 
Blair  will  develop  merchandising  support 
programs  designed  to  maximize  trade  tie- 
ins. 

The  same  rate  structure  and  closing 
dates  (lead  times)  as  Blair's  Sunday  pro¬ 
gram  will  apply  to  the  best  food  day 
effort.  The  inserts  will  be  the  same  size  as 
Blair’s  Sunday  inserts,  and  the  firm  is 
trying  to  build  its  best  food  day  circula¬ 
tion  up  to  its  Sunday  level,  approximately 
39  million.  The  firm  is  “shooting  for”  a 
16-page  page  count. 

“We  commissioned  an  independent 
consultant  to  make  an  extensive  study  of 
the  many  complicated  details  of  inserting 
at  major  newspapers  in  weekday  edi¬ 
tions,”  explained  John  Blair  Marketing 
president  Robert  Hemm.  The  consultant 
spent  several  months  on  the  road  survey¬ 
ing  newspapers  concerning  the  logistics 
and  manufacturers  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duct's  marketability. 

The  survey  found  that  the  project  was 
feasible  and  it  assured  that  “adequate 
security  measures”  for  distribution  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  were  available  at  newspap¬ 
ers  representing  “the  major  portion  of 
our  circulation.” 

Blair  is  attempting  to  position  the  best 
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food  day  program  as  a  “strong  national, 
color  media  alternative  to  ROP  Co-op 
couponing,”  according  to  Hemm. 

The  Blair  announcement  follows  the 
folding  of  a  company  called  Ad-serts,  a 
firm  established  by  three  former  Blair  em¬ 
ployees.  Ad-serts  ran  two  best  food  day 
inserts,  both  this  year,  with  major  market 
circulation  approaching  32  million.  They 
were  ordered  and  billed  through  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  insert 
division. 

Observers  attributed  the  demise  of  Ad- 
serts  to  undercapitalization  and  a  lack  of 
depth  in  the  sales/service  area  —  the 
organization  simply  was  not  large 
enough. 

Spokespeople  for  the  other  major 
insert  producers.  Marketing  Showcase 
and  George  Valassis,  said  their  compan¬ 
ies  are  looking  into  the  feasibility  of  best 
food  day  inserts,  but  neither  said  they  had 
any  definite  plans. 

Robert  Neely,  president  of  Marketing 
Showcase,  commented,  “Obviously,  it’s 
something  that’s  viable.” 


Parade  gains 
In  Seattle  JOA 

Parade  magazine  announced  this  week 
it  will  add  nearly  300,000  to  its  circulation 
as  a  result  of  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  in  Seattle. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the 
Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  which  was  approved  by 
Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
June  15,  the  newspapers  will  publish  Sun¬ 
day  editions  under  a  joint  masthead, 
beginning  July  4.  Parade,  which  has  been 
carried  by  the  Post-Intelligencer,  will  be 
carried  in  the  new  Sunday  paper  along 
with  the  Times’  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine.  Pacific. 

In  the  Post-Intelligencer,  Parade’s 
Seattle  circulation  was  209,061.  The  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  of  the  new  combined 
Seattle  Times/Post-Intelligencer  Sunday 
paper  is  500,000. 

Parade  will  offer  the  additioned  circula¬ 
tion  as  a  bonus  to  advertisers  until  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  when  the  magazine’s  circula¬ 
tion  rate  base  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  gains  resulting  from  the  joint 
operating  agreement.  Parade  is  currently 
carried  by  137  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  22,163,416. 


NAB  projections 
of  ad  revenues 
placed  on  ‘field’ 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  suspended  its  monthly  report  on 
newspaper  advertising  revenues  pending 
the  installation  of  a  new  system  of 
measurement  now  under  development. 

The  new  system,  which  will  measure 
linage  data  gleaned  from  some  700  of  its 
member  newspapers  {E&P  Dec.  26, 
1981),  is  being  designed  to  more  accurate¬ 
ly  reflect  newspaper  advertising  perform¬ 
ance.  Eventually,  the  NAB  plans  to  re¬ 
port  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
nationally,  by  region  and  perhaps  by 
individual  advertiser. 

With  the  NAB’s  statisticians  currently 
involved  in  developing  the  new  system, 
the  regular  monthly  revenue  reports  have 
been  suspended.  The  last  such  report  was 
issued  in  January. 

A  spokesman  for  the  bureau  said 
monthly  reports  for  the  first  half  of  1982 
will  be  issued  in  bulk  once  the  new  system 
is  operational.  The  NAB  has  not 
announced  when  the  system  will  begin 
operation. 

Retail  exec  added 
at  ad  bureau 

Valerie  Holwerda  joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  on  June  1 
as  retail  vicepresident  for  the  Western 
U.S. 

She  comes  to  the  Bureau  after  six  years 
as  vicepresident  for  sales  promotion  and 
marketing  of  Bullock’s  Department 
Stores.  Holwerda  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  Bureau’s  retail  activities  in  the 
West,  and  will  work  with  retailers  and 
newspapers  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  retail  advertising.  She  will 
be  based  in  the  bureau’s  Los  Angeles 
offices  at  5670  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

She  replaces  Grant  Keefer,  who  left  the 
bureau  last  year. 

Lambert  to  leave 
Story  &  Kelly-Smitb 

Howard  C.  Story,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  announced  on 
June  14  the  retirement  of  Robert  H.  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  firm’s  president,  effective  July 
31. 

Lambert,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
nearly  15  years,  plans  to  move  to  Florida, 
where  he  will  pursue  “other  interests.” 
The  firm  would  not  specify  what  those 
interests  will  be,  saying  that  Lambert 
would  announce  his  plans  at  a  later  date. 

Howard  Story  will  assume  the  office  of 
president  “until  such  time  as  a  new 
appointment  is  made.” 
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efferson’s  Choice 


"Were  it  left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  without  a  government, 

I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.” 

—  Thomas  Jefferson 
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Walgreen  exec  views  shoppers,  mail 
as  newspapers’  primaiy  competition 


(The  following  is  excerpted  from  an 
address  by  Tom  Rood,  manager, 
advertising  control,  for  the  Walgreen 
Company,  to  the  Florida  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  in 
Tampa  last  month.) 

Instead  of  worrying  about  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  “electronic  publishing,”  daily 
newspaper  executives  had  better  deal 
with  a  more  immediate  challenge  —  how 
to  combat  a  loss  of  business  to  shoppers, 
free  distribution  weeklies  and  most  re¬ 
cently  —  marriage  mail.  I  will  address 
marriage  mail  separately. 

I  realize  that  the  future  competition 
that  seems  to  worry  daily  newspapermen 
and  women  the  most  right  now  centers 
around  so  called  “electronic  publishing.” 
There  is  good  reason  for  this  concern,  but 
a  lot  of  daily  newspapers  have  yet  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  business  they're  losing 
to  shoppers  and  free  distribution  week¬ 
lies,  and  that's  here  and  now. 

These  suburban  operations  are  no  long¬ 
er  “Mom  &  Pop”  enterprises  published 
out  of  somebody's  garage.  They 
increasingly  are  produced  by  sophisti¬ 
cated  companies.  They  have  their  own 
industry-wide  associations.  They  hold 
marketing  meetings  around  the  country 
where  they  swap  techniques  and  success 
stories. 

Despite  daily  newspapers  that  offer 
TMC  programs,  shoppers  and  free- 
distribution  weeklies  did  proliferate  — 
they  still  are  proliferating. 

In  order  to  compete  effectively  against 
free  weeklies  and  shoppers,  each  news¬ 
paper  must  “play  to  its  own  main 
strength”  —  a  more  sophisticated  staff, 
better  financial  resources,  the  ability  to 
hone-in-on  topics  of  deep-seated  and 
widespread  interest. 

The  most  successful  daily  newspapers 
today  “play  to  their  main  strength.” 
They  will  continue  to  be  successful  if  they 
do  this  in  the  future  as  well,  even  though 
they  may  not  have  the  local  advertising 
and  reading  market  to  themselves,  as 
used  to  be  the  case. 

I  am  convinced  that  daily  newspapers 
of  whatever  size  that  remember  their  ba¬ 
sic  market  is  reading-oriented  and  keep  in 
mind  that  this  market  desires  quality  jour¬ 
nals,  and  then  strive  to  provide  what  the 
natural  market  wants,  will  continue  to 
hold  onto  their  franchises  against  the 
competing  new  publications. 

I  also  think  this  strategy  will  protect  the 
daily  newspaper  franchise  against  the 
inroads  of  the  new  forms  of  electronic 
journalism  starting  to  take  hold. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  great  efficiency 
in  transmitting  information  electronical¬ 
ly .  Yet  for  the  consumer,  the  efficiency  of 
transmission  is  irrelevant,  what  matters 
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to  the  consumer  is  efficiency  of  use  —  in 
how  he  perceives  the  information  and  in 
how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 

Moreover,  there  remain  substantial 
unknowns  about  the  electronic 
information  transfer  systems  —  when 
will  they  be  available  in  the  Market?  Will 
almost  everybody  want  one?  Will  they  be 
able  to  afford  to  buy  one?  And  most 
important,  once  having  it,  will  they  be 
able  to  afford  to  use  it? 

Even  if  the  answer  to  all  those  ques¬ 
tions  is  “yes,”  there  remain  some  fun¬ 
damental  differences  between  the  uses  of 
newspapers  on  print  and  electronic 
information  systems. 

You  cannot  separate  a  video  screen 
into  sections  so  that  different  people  in 
the  home  can  use  it  for  different  purposes 
at  the  same  time.  You  cannot  easily  carry 
it  from  room-to-room  or  to  the  patio  in 
good  weather  and  certainly  not  to  the  bus 
or  train  or  the  car  for  a  shopping  trip.  You 
can't  even  read  it  in  the  television  room 
while  the  commercials  are  on. 

You  cannot  scan  rapidly  over  mass 
amounts  of  information  with  ease,  and 
finally,  even  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  and 
use  the  system,  it  will  surely  be  obvious 
to  you  that  the  more  you  use  it,  the  more 
it's  going  to  cost  you,  because  somebody 
has  to  pay  the  cost  of  computer  power. 

Another  drawback  of  home  electronic 
information  systems  is  that  they  are  very 
good  at  supplying  specific  data  to  fulfill 
specific  requests,  but  most  newspaper 
readers  are  not  sure  what  they  want  to 
know. 

People  ordinarily  do  not  pick  up  a 
newspaper  to  read  about  a  particular 
story  because  they  are  dying  to  know 
more  about  it,  although  that  sometimes 
happens. 

They  pick  it  up  and  page  through  it 
because  they  want  to  know  what  is  in 
there.  That  is  why  advertisers  put  ads  in 
there.  They  know  the  newspaper  reader 
will  leaf  through  the  paper,  trying  to  find 
out  what  is  in  there  and  will  be  exposed  to 
the  ads  in  the  process. 

These  sound  like  very  simple  matters, 
but  they  are  the  main  things  about  news¬ 
papers  and  other  forms  of  information 
delivery.  Despite  the  complexities  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  awful  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  newspapers  remain  the  most 
efficient  and  cheapest  way  to  distribute 
mass  amounts  of  information  to  a  mass  of 
people. 

Now  about  marriage  mail. 

Marriage  mail  basically  is  combining 
two  or  more  preprints  into  one  “piggy¬ 
back”  package  for  mailing — thus  all  who 
participate  save  mailing  costs. 

It  is  not  a  new  concept  at  all.  Sears, 
Montgomery  Ward,  K  mart,  J.C.  Penney, 
all  entered  into  marriage  mail  tests.  Wal¬ 


greens  tested  marriage  mail  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  February  on  two 
separate  dates.  The  first  test  was  a  fiasco. 
Preprints  should  have  been  in  the  homes 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  for  sure.  We 
had  deliveries  as  late  as  Friday.  Sales 
were  down  compared  to  the  same  event 
date  a  year  ago  with  the  Des  Moines 
newspaper. 

The  second  test  corrected  the  distribu¬ 
tion  problems,  but  the  sales  results  were 
less  than  expected.  We  have  since  dis¬ 
continued  use  of  marriage  mail  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  daily  newspaper.  No  addi¬ 
tional  tests  are  anticipated. 

A  quote  from  Dave  Snyder,  advertising 
director  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram: 
“Anything  anybody  can  do  to  preclude 
marriage  mail  happening  in  their  market 
should  do  it.”  Another  Texas  advertising 
director  said:  “They  are  going  to  total 
household  coverage  at  reduced  cost.  If  it 
works,  newspapers  have  a  real  problem 
on  their  hands.” 

Within  a  year,  every  major  market  in 
the  country  will  be  tested. 

One  major  newspaper  which  we  use 
extensively  for  our  preprints  has  dropped 
its  CPM  from  $35  to  $23  to  combat  this 
marriage  mail.  I  believe  all  newspapers 
should  analyze  their  rates  quickly.  Do  not 
make  it  easy  for  retailers  to  decide  to  try 
mailing.  Recognize  the  needs  of  each  re¬ 
tailer  concerning  their  distribution  of  pre¬ 
prints.  The  marriage  mail  companies  are 
doing  just  that  right  now,  maybe  your 
market  is  next  —  be  prepared. 

Media  Records  loses 
former  president 

Alfred  Stansfield,  former  president  of 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  is  planning  to  retire 
from  active  service  with  Media  Records 
this  month,  ending  nearly  a  half  century 
of  work  with  a  company  that  has  itself 
been  operating  for  53  years. 

Stansfield  has  served  in  almost  every 
phase  of  the  company's  operations  during 
his  career.  He  started  in  the  traffic 
department,  moved  to  measurement 
supervision,  became  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  then  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  office  and  was 
elected  president  of  Media  Records  in 
1%3.  Stansfield  retained  that  position  of 
principal  executive  officer  for  the  most 
tumultuous  decade  of  the  company's  his¬ 
tory.  When  ownership  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  auditing  company  changed 
several  times  during  the  1969  to  1972  per¬ 
iod,  Stansfield  retained  his  presidency 
while  the  company  struggled  with  the 
problems  of  converting  from  a  manual 
system  to  a  computerized  method  of  lin¬ 
age  measurement. 

Several  years  ago,  Stansfield  stepped 
down  from  the  presidency  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  and  became  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  administration. 

Although  he  is  retiring,  he  has  been 
designated  historian  of  Media  Records. 
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WASHINGTON’S  NEWEST  NEWSPAPER: 

Second to none. 


The  Washington  Times.  It’s  not 
just  a  second  newspaper.  It’s  a 
newspaper  that’s  second  to 
none.  And  the  talented,  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  experienced 
journalists  writing  for  The  Times 
is  dedicated  to  providing  the 
Nation’s  Capital  with  just  that— a 
newspaper  of  unquestionable 
excellence. 

Experience 
is  the  best 
teacher. 

Seasoned  professionals  are 
what  make  a  good  newspaper. 
And  The  Washington  Times  has 
more  than  its  share.  Like  Anne 
Crutcher,  editorial  and  op-ed 
page  editor,  whose  previous  ex¬ 
perience  includes  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  freelance  work  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The 
Los  Angeles  Times.  As  editorial 
page  editor,  Ms.  Crutcher  offers 
you  a  provacative  viewpoint  with 
insight  only  experience  can 
provide. 


Clark  Mollenhoff 


And  Clark  Mollenhoff  and  Gene 
Goltz  can  also  be  found  writing 
for  The  Times.  These  two  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winners  have  more  than 


a  score  of  journalism’s  highest 
awards  to  their  credit.  Between 
the  two  of  them,  you’ll  be  read¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  that  today’s 
professional  journalists  can  offer. 


Gene  Goltz 


Anne  Crutcher,  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
and  Gene  Goltz.  Three  good 
reasons  you  should  stay  in¬ 
formed  with  Washington's 
newest  newspaper— The  Wash¬ 
ington  Times. 


Pa$l||ington 

WE  BROUGHT  A  CHOICE  BACK  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CALL  (202)  636-3333  FOR  MAIL  DELIVERY. 


SAMI  pinpoints  sales  trends 
in  generic  product  categories 


A  new  report  by  SAMI  on  generic  label 
trends  in  fo^  stores  for  the  reporting  per¬ 
iod  ending  November  13, 1981  shows  that 
these  items  now  account  for  $  1 .7  billion  in 
retail  sales  in  all  product  categories.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $500  million  since  May  1 , 
1981.  However,  the  total  represents  only 
7/lOths  of  one  percent  of  total  U.S.  retail 
food  store  volume  of  $246.6  billion. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  growth  for 
generic  labels,  the  new  study  also  shows 
that  among  food  operators  who  have  been 
handling  generics  since  November  of 
1979  there  are  a  number  of  categories, 
particularly  among  foods,  in  which  gener¬ 
ics’  share  of  market  has  declined. 

Highlights  of  the  latest  SAMI  report 
include  the  finding  that  85%  of  total  U.S. 
generic  annual  dollar  volume  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  dry  grocery  categories,  with 
penetration  levels  somewhat  lower 
among  the  frozen,  refrigerated  and  health 
and  beauty  aids  categories.  Geographic¬ 
ally,  generic  activity  is  concentrated  in 
eastern  and  western  regions  and  is  weak¬ 
est  in  southeast  and  southwest  markets. 
Of  the  447  product  categories  measured 
by  SAMI,  generics  now  are  offered  to 
some  extent  in  307.  As  many  as  78%  of  all 
participating  SAMI  food  operators  now 


handle  generics  in  the  most  popular 
categories. 

Among  dry  goods,  food  categories, 
the  highest  volume  for  generics  is  seen  in 
dry  dog  food,  jams,  jellies,  preserves, 
granulated  sugar,  cooking  and  salad  oils 
and  pasta.  The  most  popular  categories 
for  generics  among  dry  grocery,  non-food 
products  are  toilet  tissue,  paper  towels, 
household  plastic  bags,  heavy  duty 
detergents  and  paper  napkins.  Processed 
cheese  has  the  highest  generic  label 
volume  among  refrigerated  foods  and 
orange  juice  concentrate  among  frozens. 
Shampoo  and  first  aid  products  top  the 
list  for  generics  among  health  and  beauty 
aids. 

According  to  Alan  B.  Miller  Jr.,  SAMI 
vicepresident,  sales  services  manager, 
who  released  the  study,  “This  report  con¬ 
tains  both  good  news  and  bad  news  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers  whose  plans 
provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  upward 
thrust  of  generics.  Conversely,  there  are 
some  signs  of  encouragement  for  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  national  brand  shares 
have  declined  in  the  face  of  generic  price 
competition,  particularly  in  the  food 
area.”  He  added,  “If  generics  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  growth,  the  increases  must 


come  from  stores  already  handling  the 
items,  since  most  important  retailers  now 
handle  them.” 

SAMI  (Selling  Areas-Marketing,  Inc.) 
was  incorporated  in  1966  as  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  The  firm 
ipeasures  the  s^es  from  warehouse  to 
food  stores  of  all  brands  and  items  in  447 
product  categories  in  45  different  major 
markets.  Together  these  markets  account 
for  82.7%  of  total  U.S.  food  store  sedes. 

TVB  tatgets  preprints 
for  tie-in  advertising 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  seeking  to  position  the  television 
medium  as  a  “perfect  advertising  part¬ 
ner”  for  preprints. 

The  TvB’s  Retail  Development  Board, 
meeting  during  the  Nationd  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  sales  promotion  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  last  month, 
decided  to  develop  a  position  paper  for 
use  by  TvB  members  which  will  attempt 
to  document  the  growth  of  preprints, 
circulars  and  inserts,  the  “decline  of 
newspaper  ROP,”  and  the  successful  use 
of  television  as  a  preprint  partner. 

The  board  also  plans  to  develop  a  white 
paper  on  cooperative  advertising  in 
television,  and  it  plans  a  new  TvB  tape 
presentation  aimed  at  showing  grocery 
stores  and  supermarkets  how  to  obtain 
additional  funds  from  manufacturers' 
cooperative  programs. 


Whip  Marriage  Mail  with 

The  Add-Mail  "  System,  by  CDS 

Third  Class  Mail  Increased  16%  Last  Year. 
Newspapers  Inserts  Decreased  3%. 

Protect  your  Market  by  Providing  your  Advertiser  with  Non-subscriber  Direct 
Mail  Labels  through  the  Add-MaiH  **  Plan. 

Our  ADD-MAIL^  “  PLAN  Offers  These  Unique  Features: 

•  Locates  &  Converts  All  Homes  in  Your  Market  Area 

•  Identifies  Quickly  Subscriber/Non-subscribers 

•  Produces  Direct  Mail  Labels  by  Zone,  District,  Newspaper  or  Postal  Route 

•  Processes  Starts  &  Stops  Instantaneously 

In  the  last  three  years,  CDS  has  installed  more  circulation  systems  than  any  software  firm  in 
the  United  States.  Specializin'?  in  newspaper  systems  exclusively  on  the  IBM  S/34  &  S/38, 
CDS  offers  packages  for  all  business  applications.  We’re  ready  to  deliver  for  you.  Call  us  to¬ 
day. 


C^AIiVE  DAlA 

Sun  Publications  Building 

See  us  at  I.435  at  Metcalf 

Booth  #156  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 

at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  913/381-1109 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


LIBEL  INSURANCE 


Today  more  than  2,700  entities  are  insured 
against  libel,  invasion  of  privacy,  First  Amend¬ 
ment  actions  and  related  torts  by  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Limited.  These  insureds, 
over  a  period  of  19  years,  have  generated  more 
than  4,000  law  suits  in  these  fields.  Despite  cries 
to  the  contrary  from  those  not  really  knowledge¬ 
able  in  the  legal  side  of  these  affairs,  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  suits  as  pertaining  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
sureds  is  decreasing.  This  statistic,  however,  is 
misleading.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  your  msqor  city 
and  daily  newspapers  are  generating  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  number  of  law  suits  and  when  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  obtained  against  one  of  these,  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  reflecting  the  general  atmosphere  of 
distrust  which  the  mjqor  daily  press  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canada  finds  itself  engendering  in 
these  times.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  take  a  look  at 


the  polls  taken  by  ASNE  in  its  recent  meeting 
where  the  editors  were  forced  to  admit  that 
more  than  40  percent  of  people  reading  news¬ 
papers  are  questioning  what  they  read  in  their 
newspapers.  In  related  situations,  nearly  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  public  polled  felt  that  the  “Jimmy’s 
World”  and  other  related  ones  since  then  are 
portraying  the  reportorial  and  editorial  side  of 
the  press  in  a  very  negative  fashion.  We,  at  Mu¬ 
tual,  will  not  tell  you  how  to  edit  or  how  to  re¬ 
port.  Our  review  of  our  more  than  400  cases  tell 
us,  however,  that  failure  to  edit  and  lack  of  factu¬ 
al  reporting  are  the  causes  of  any  judgments 
which  we  have  had  to  answer  to  in  the  past  19 
years.  We  hope  that  “you  will  collectively”  clean 
up  your  act  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
serve  you. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 

Telephone  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


Circulation  director  Florida  retail  association  executive 
predicts  changes  Qites  need  for  Stable  ad  rates 


Jack  Butcher,  circulation  director  for 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  sees  some 
major  changes  on  the  horizon  in  the 
relationship  between  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation  departments. 
He  outlined  his  views  during  the  recent 
Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  meeting  in  Tampa. 

Butcher  believes: 

1. )  Newspaper  circulation  will  not  be 
saleable  where  advertising  does  not 
apply. 

2. )  Advertising  will  be  more  valuable  as 
newspaper  content  than  news. 

3. )  Circulation  directors  will  spend 
more  and  more  time  devising  markets  for 
the  advertising  department  to  sell. 

4. )  Circulation  directors  will 
accompany  ad  salespeople  on  advertising 
sales  calls  to  major  accounts. 

5. )  Ad  directors  will  spend  more  and 
more  time  in  the  circulation  departments 
learning  circulation  management. 

6. )  Circulation  and  advertising  will 
work  more  closely  to  define  markets  for 
news. 

7. )  Customized  zoning  will  become 
commonplace. 

8. )  Every  newspaper  will  offer 
advertisers  some  form  of  total  market 
coverage. 

9. )  Completion  of  circulation 
information  systems  will  make  available 
new  advertising  and  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  heretofore  undiscovered  —  like 
direct  mail,  shared  mail,  non-subscriber 
charge  card  customer  delivery,  delivery 
of  advertising  by  mail  to  non-subscribers 
identified  by  census  tract  and  zip  code, 
and  delivery  of  advertising  by  some  form 
of  carrier  total  market  coverage  by  cus¬ 
tomer  and  by  zone. 

N.Y.  Times  appoints 
co-op  ad  managor 

The  New  York  Times  announced  this 
week  that  Mitchell  B.  Fox,  a  retail 
account  representative,  has  been  named 
cooperative  advertising  manager. 

Fox,  who  joined  the  Times  in  early 
1979,  has  been  selling  accounts  in  the 
Westchester  County  and  Connecticut 
region.  His  appointment  was  effective 
June  9. 


Corraction 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  E&P,  a  photo  of 
Gerald  S.  Wroe  was  mistakenly  run  with 
a  cutline  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Eric  C.  Goltzer  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal.  Wroe 
was  named  vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  of  Family  Weekly. 
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(Following  are  excerpts  from  the  text  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  W.  Bill  Kundrat, 
Jr.,  president! general  manager  of  the 
Florida  Retail  Federation,  to  members  of 
the  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  association  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Tampa  in  May.) 

Look,  I’m  not  going  to  kid  you.  I  don’t 
have  to  tell  you  the  state  of  retailing.  In 
April,  nationwide  and  in  Florida,  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  tremendous  turn¬ 
around  month,  sales  were  flat.  Now  that 
may  have  been  due  to  the  freak  weather 
we  had  —  the  snows,  the  economic 
uncertainty  of  Reaganomics  (whether  it’s 
working,  the  lack  of  confidence  factor), 
but  the  point  is,  April,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  gangbusters  for  retailing,  was 
flat  at  best.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  while 
sales  in  the  retail  industry  are  softening, 
what  I’m  hearing  on  the  phone  is  that 
advertising  costs  are  soaring.  The  game 
cannot  continue  at  20%  increases  in  space 
costs  —  especially  when  retailers’  aver¬ 
age  cost  increase  last  year  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  only  4'/2%. 

Our  retailers  tell  me  they  are  not  going 
to  spend  more  to  keep  up  with  the 
advertising  increase.  What  are  they  going 
to  do?  They’re  going  to  cut  their  linage  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  know  you  face  the  same  challenge. 
We  are  all  in  the  profit  margin  squeeze. 
Our  members  tell  me  that  if  they  could  see 
that  with  every  advertising  increase,  their 
sales  increased  proportionately,  that 
would  add  up.  But  costs  cannot  continue 
to  go  up  when  sales  remain  static. 

What  we  hear  is  happening  is  that 
because  retail  costs  are  skyrocketing  but 
sales  aren’t,  retailers  are  turning  to  new 
games  and  learning  new  rules.  It’s  not  a 
mystery  to  you  all,  but  television 
advertising  is  increasing,  the  use  of  radio 
is  increasing,  retailers  are  turning  to  more 
‘in-store,  point  of  sale’  materials. 

The  chains  are  pumping  more  dollars 
into  television  than  ever  before.  A  pro¬ 
minent  drug  chain  pumps  59%  of  its 
advertising  budget  into  television.  In  fact, 
even  though  I  can’t  mention  the  particu¬ 
lar  chain  that  gave  me  this  information,  (I 
can  report)  that  in  1975,  1%  of  their 
advertising  budget  was  allotted  for 
electronic  advertising,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  In  1982, 40%  of  their  budget  is  being 
put  into  electronic  advertising. 

I  hear  from  our  members  that  there  are 
some  things  you  can  do  to  turn  the  tide. 

One  way  you  can  help  is  to  change 
some  rules.  Give  retailers  a  break  so  that 
it’s  easier  for  them  to  play.  I  know  you  all 
have  done  a  tremendous  job  over  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  area  of  standardization, 
basically  in  the  six,  eight,  and  nine- 
column  format.  But,  on  the  other  side  of 


the  coin,  retailers  are  finding  that  the 
rules  mean  a  30-second  tv  spot  in  Talla¬ 
hassee  is  a  30-second  tv  spot  in  Miami  is  a 
30-second  tv  spot  in  Sarasota  is  a  30- 
second  tv  spot  in  Pensacola.  The  same 
with  radio  —  the  same  with  billboards. 

However,  because  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  standardization,  and  we 
all  commend  you  for  what  has  been  done 
to  date,  standardization  is  needed  so  that 
the  retailers  do  not  have  to  spend  their 
valuable  advertising  budgets  on  produc¬ 
tion  costs  because  an  ad  won’t  fit  or  has  to 
be  resized.  Our  members  tell  me  that  the 
higher  the  production  costs  for  print,  the 
less  linage  they  are  going  to  spend. 

Another  game  retailers  are  learning  — 
and  there  is  a  madness  in  this  —  with 
linage  dropping,  they  are  learning  to  play 
new  games  such  as  reprints  —  and  that’s 
good  news  for  you  because  reprints  are 
revenue  to  you.  But,  unfortunately,  as 
they  discover  reprints  are  working  and 
inserts  are  working,  the  retailers  are  also 
learning  the  rules  of  some  new  games  that 
won’t  benefit  you,  such  as  the  direct  mail 
game,  the  couponing  game,  the  marriage 
mail  game.  Retailers  are  learning  the  rules 
of  electronic  cataloging  and  electronic 
delivery. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  an  advertising  expert 
and  I’m  not  going  to  stand  here  and  pre¬ 
tend  that  I  know  the  trends.  But  I  do 
know  this  —  times  are  changing.  The 
same  rules  that  used  to  work  with 
retailers  ten  years  ago,  or  five  years  ago, 
or  even  two  years  ago,  are  all  being  re¬ 
written,  and  I’ll  bet  the  same  is  happening 
in  your  industry.  Let’s  face  it,  the  pie  is 
not  getting  any  bigger,  and  as  advertising 
costs  skyrocket,  every  one  of  use  is  get¬ 
ting  smaller  slices. 

Maybe  the  newspapers  need  to  find  a 
new  game  plan  now  —  an  all-out  effort  to 
develop  more  or  a  younger  audience. 

My  people  tell  me  that  the  newspaper 
audience  is  not  a  young  audience,  and 
ways  need  to  be  found  to  attract  the  youn¬ 
ger  people,  the  so-called  non-readers. 
They  certainly  are  tuning  into  more  cable, 
electronics,  television  and  radio.  Our 
members  wanted  me  to  urge  you,  those  of 
you  in  the  advertising  side  of  the  (news¬ 
paper)  business,  to  work  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  side  and  help  reach  this  younger 
audience.  Retailers  need  you  because 
they  rely  on  print  —  it  has  been  effective 
in  the  past.  We  urge  you  to  gain  support 
from  the  editorial  side  of  the  business, 
for  new,  improved  and  upgraded  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  to  more  exciting, 
youth-oriented  formats  to  more  general 
creativity  to  get  those  non-readers  to 
come  back  to  the  newspaper  for  that 
hard,  in-depth  news  which  is  the  only 
place  they  can  get  it  on  a  local  basis. 
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What  Sends  Black  &  White  or  Color  Pictures 
;  and  Solves  a  Weighty  Problem? 


AP’s  Portable 
Picture 
Transmitter! 

At  only  nineteen 
pounds  this  little 
wonder  can  be 
hand-carried  to  _ 
any  assignment.  And  its 
small  size  makes  it  carry-on 
luggage  on  any  airplane. 

It’s  not  only  easy  to  transport  bu 
also  a  cinch  to  set  up  and  operate 


Besides  color  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  AP  Portable 
Picture  Transmitter  can 
send  black  and  white  pho¬ 
tos,  drawings  and  printed 
material.  And  it  can  be  used 
to  make  color  separations. 

This  versatile  lightweight 
already  is  a  hit  at  dozens  of 
U.S.  newspapers.  Little  wonder. 


Associated  Press 


k 


To  learn  more  about  AP’s  Portable  Picture  Transmitter  stop  by  booth  #705  ANPA/RI  in  Dallas. 


^Economic  conditions’  blamed 

Field  Enterprises  folds 
its  shopper  operation 


Field  Enterprises,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  folded  its  22-month-old 
shopper  operation  June  16,  declaring  that 
“current  economic  conditions  and  the 
uncertain  outlook  would  required  con¬ 
siderable  more  time  and  investment  than 
originally  planned'’  to  make  it  a  success. 

Launched  in  August  of  1980,  18  edi¬ 
tions  of  Smart  Shopper  were  circulated 
weekly  to  roughly  251,000  readers  in  33 
Chicago  northern  suburbs. 

Field  said  the  shopper's  unaudited  May 
1982  circulation  had  climbed  30,000  over 
the  December  audited  tally  of  25 1 ,000. 

No  one  directly  connected  with  the 
venture  would  comment  on  its  demise. 

A  Field  spokeswoman,  however,  said 
the  company’s  original  idea  of  expanding 
the  shopper  concept  to  out-of-state  mar¬ 
kets  would  also  be  laid  to  rest. 

Smart  Shopper  employed  roughly  50 
staffers,  some  of  whom  may  be  placed  in 
the  parent  company  or  its  subsidiaries. 

The  shopper’s  page  count  one  year  ago 
totalled  between  48  and  64  pages.  Its  last 
issue  on  Wednesday,  June  16.  saw  that 


number  cut  almost  in  half. 

The  privately  held  parent  company 
would  not  release  specific  financial  fi¬ 
gures.  Last  July,  however,  an  executive 
with  the  operation  said  the  shopper  re¬ 
corded  $13  million  in  sales  volume  and 
was  pulling  in  $25,000  a  week  in  classified 
linage. 

The  sales  staff  included  20  outside  and 
13  inside  representative. 

A  carrier  force  of  1,800  youngsters 
delivered  the  plastic-bagged  product 
along  with  direct  mail  pieces  and  inserts. 

Field  decided  to  launch  a  shopper 
because,  according  to  one  executive, 
“the  metros  were  not  able  to  keep  pace 
with  population  growth”  in  the  suburbs 
and  the  daily’s  zoned  editions  did  nothing 
to  reverse  the  downward  trend.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  direct  mail  costs  were  soaring  and 
the  company  felt  the  existing  suburban 
publishers  were  not  totally  meeting  their 
markets’  needs. 

Both  Field  and  the  competing  Chicago 
Tribune  Company  started  shopper  ven¬ 
tures  at  about  the  same  time. 


The  Tribune  entered  what  used  to  be 
called  the  “throw  away  game”  after  it 
plunked  down  an  undisclosed  sum  for  a 
16-year  old  Penny  Saver  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  155,000. 

The  Tribune  prefaced  its  shopper  pur¬ 
chase  with  a  disasterous  attempt  about 
two-and-a-half  years  ago  to  introduce  a 
250,000  extended  market  coverage  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  city’s  outer  suburban  ring.  The 
project  was  laid  to  rest  eight  weeks  after 
its  inception  because  of  poor  advertiser 
acceptance  and  horrendous  distribution 
problems. 

But  after  adding  the  audited  Penny 
Saver  to  its  portfolio,  the  company 
boosted  the  tabloid’s  circulation  and 
increased  its  zones. 

Tribune  Co.  officials  were  not  available 
to  comment  on  the  demise  of  the  Field 
shopper  operation. 

The  spokeswoman  for  Field  said 
efforts  to  sell  the  shopper  were 
unsuccessful. 

Belo  donates  $5,000 

The  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  parent  company 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has  donated 
$5,000  to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Foundation  to  aid  ongoing 
projects. 

The  Foundation,  established  in  1978, 
funds  various  projects,  including  the 
ASNE  annual  distinguished  writing 
awards  program. 


ANY  STYLE...  TV  listings  never  looked  so  good, 
so  easy.  Choose  from  a  host  of  typefaces,  typesizes 
and  grids.  A  pot-pourri  of  available  formats. 

CAMERA  READY...  For  when  you're  not.  No 
typesetting,  no  mistakes.  You  can  be  sure  your  readers 
won’t  be  looking  for  the  Wednesday  night  movie 
on  Friday.  We  won't  however,  suspend  your  artistic 
license.  Design  your  own  television  pages  using  a 
variety  of  column  widths,  channel  markers  and  time¬ 
line  placements. 


ATLAS  2400...  No,  it’s  not  a  health  club, 
but  it  will  improve  the  well  being  of  your  composing 
room.  Our  Atlas  system  relays  listings  directly  to 
your  computer,  error  free  and  fast.  Atlas  transmits 
over  voice-grade  telephone  lines. 

EXPERIENCE...  TV  Data  is  the  leading  supplier 
of  TV  listings  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We’re 
professional,  dependable  and  accurate.  And  that 
never  goes  out  of  style! 


IVlIAIA 

Quaker  Village  /  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 


TOLL-mil  LINE 

(800)  833-9581 


LOCAL  LINE 

(518)  792-9914 


NEW  YORK  TIE  LINE 

(212)  581-3169 


TORONTO  TIE  LINE 

(416)  366-9319 
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The  Mini  Electronic  Darkroom. 
Another  AP  Pioneer. 


We’re  developing 
an  extraordinary 
system — ^theAP 
Mini  Electronic 
Darkroom.  It’s 
small  enough 
for  an  office  desk,  yet 
will  be  powerfulenough  to  run  a 
regional  newsphoto  report. 

Like  its  bigger  counterpart 
at  AP’s  world  headquarters,  the 
Mini  Electronic  Darkroom  will 
store,  transmit,  |nhance,  crop  and 
caption  photographs. 


And  it  does  most  of 
those  things  right 
now — at  reduced 
cost,  in  an  ordinary 
office  environment. 
For  AP  members, 
it  means  continued 
commitment  to  quality 
pictures  and  a  big  step  toward 
affordable  pagination.  The 
AP  Mini  Electronic  Darkroom. 
Some  development. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 


Stop  by  booth  *705  ANPA/RI  in  Dallas  to  see  the  prototype  of  our  Mini  Electronic  Darkroom. 


Ad  side  generates 
special  tabloid  copy 


Since  last  October,  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  published  three  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  on  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  sections,  distributed  inside  the  dai¬ 
ly  paper,  featured  copy  generated  by  the 
ad  department’s  writer  rather  than  by  the 
Inquirer's  news  staff. 

The  Inquirer’s  ad  department  has  put 
together  three  such  sections  so  far.  The 
first  appeared  last  October,  the  second  in 
December,  and  the  third  in  April. 

The  tabloids  were  labeled  “special 
advertising  section”  at  the  top  of  each 
page  and  were  printed  in  a  different  type- 
fece  from  the  rest  of  the  paper  in  order  to 
distinguish  their  stories  from  news  copy. 

Raymond  Simon,  advertising  market¬ 
ing  manager,  said  Jerry  Tillis,  senior 
vicepresident,  “sent  down  the  idea”  for 
the  special  sections  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  after  seeing  similar  sections  put  out 
by  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  ran  in  February,  1981,  and  was  “all 
editorial.  There  were  no  ads  at  all” 
except  for  a  Blue  Cross  advertisement  on 
the  back,  said  Cathy  Hanna  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  paper’s  ad  department. 

The  Sentinel  in  August,  1980,  ran  a 
special  advertising  section  which  fea¬ 
tured  material  contributed  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Council  on  Drag  Abuse  and  the 
Milwaukee  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
according  to  one  of  the  paper’s  librarians. 

“We  were  looking  for  ways  to  bring  in 
new  business  to  the  Inquirer,”  Simon 
said.  “Alcohol  and  drug  treatment  cent¬ 
ers  were  not  using  a  broad  based  medium 
like  a  newspaper.” 

Simon  said  that  since  the  special  sec¬ 
tions  appeared,  several  treatment  centers 
have  “spun  off  into  ROP  schedules.” 

Simon  said  all  three  of  the  ad 
department’s  tabloids  on  drug  and  alco¬ 
hol  abuse  have  made  a  profit. 

“Our  main  goal  is  the  bottom  line,”  he 
stated.  “We  found  there  is  a  market  out 
there.  This  is  a  new  ad  category.” 

Simon  explained  the  ad  department 
decided  to  have  its  feature  writer  produce 
or  edit  stories  about  the  treatment  centers 
because  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  copy  to 
support  the  ads. 

“We  talked  to  the  editorial 
department,”  Simon  said.  “They  felt 
they  didn’t  have  the  manpower  to  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  centers  wanted  copy 
written  about  them.” 

Simon  said  the  writer  kept  the  copy 
“generic  in  nature.  I  didn’t  want  puff  but 
something  beneficial  to  the  consumer.” 

He  said  most  of  the  information  came 
through  “sources”  at  the  treatment  cent¬ 
ers  which  the  ad  department’s  v/riter 
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edited  for  publication. 

Tom  Hudson,  the  Inquirer’s  employee 
assistance  manager,  provided  many  of 
the  contacts  at  the  treatment  centers. 

“I’ve  referred  employees  to  the 
rehabilitation  centers,”  Hudson  said. 
“People  have  to  be  aware  of  what’s  going 
on.” 

Hudson  said  he  told  the  treatment  cent¬ 
ers  the  special  sections  were  “a  good 
vehicle  for  you  to  advertise.” 

Hudson  read  over  the  copy  in  the  speci¬ 
al  sections  for  “credibility.  It’s  important 
to  have  news  that  meaningful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

He  added  that  the  special  sections 
helped  give  the  Inquirer  “a  positive 
image  in  the  community.” 

Hudson  said  that  last  April  he  mailed 
350  copies  of  the  special  sections  to  per¬ 
sonnel  and  employee  assistance  directors 
around  the  country. 

“There  have  been  over  200  responses. 
People  want  to  know  how  to  get  their 
newspapers  interested,’’  he  said. 
“Health  care  itself  is  growing.  Alcohol¬ 
ism  is  a  billion  dollar  industry  or  more. 
The  Inquirer  has  recognized  this.” 

Simon  remarked  the  special  sections 
“filled  a  void”  in  providing  information 
to  the  community. 

He  said  the  advertising  department  has 
supplied  Philadelphia  schools  with  free 
copies  of  the  special  tabloids. 

“The  centers  are  purchasing  extra  cop¬ 
ies,”  he  noted  and  said  the  tabloids  were 
frequently  used  at  industrial  seminars  on 
assisting  employees  with  drug  or  alcohol 
problems. 

For  the  next  special  section  on  alcohol¬ 
ism  and  drug  abuse,  Simon  plans  to  host  a 
lunch  at  which  advertisers  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  sections  can  “give  feedback  for 
improvements.” 

The  Inquirer’s  ad  department  pub¬ 
lishes  about  20  special  sections  a  year, 
Simon  commented.  In  addition  to  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  the  special  sec¬ 
tions  have  dealt  with  such  topics  as  home 
video,  birthing  techniques,  and  energy. 

Last  May  the  ad  department  put  out  a 
special  rotogravure  section  on  hospitals, 
he  said. 

He  said  the  special  sections  on  alcohol¬ 
ism  and  drugs  were  sent  to  “five  to  eight” 
other  Knight-Ridder  papers  which  “are 
looking  at  them  from  an  advertising  point 
of  view.” 

Simon  said  there  is  “no  pressure  on 
editorial”  to  become  involved  in  the  ad 
department’s  special  sections. 

Simon  said  that  he  has  met  with  editors 
to  develop  “more  harmonious  workings” 
on  the  special  sections  in  the  future. 

He  commented  that  the  ad  department 
was  satisfied  with  the  present  arrange¬ 


ment  of  producing  the  copy  itself  since 
that  gave  them  editorial  control  of  the 
sections’  content. 

Tom  Wark,  associate  managing  editor 
for  features,  said  the  editorial  department 
did  not  become  involved  in  the  ad 
department’s  project  on  drugs  and 
alcoholism  because  it  was  “not  in  a 
position  to  invest  substantial  staff  re¬ 
sources  in  a  subject  of  that  magnitude.” 

Wark  said,  “My  feeling  is  if  the  editorial 
department  is  going  to  put  out  a  speci¬ 
al  tabloid,  it  will  not  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  is  timed  because  someone  thinks  he 
can  sell  ads  around  it.  We  do  special  tabs 
regardless  of  advertiser  support.” 

He  remarked  the  Inquirer’s  news 
department  has  covered  in  detail  home 
birth,  drugs,  and  energy. 

“We’ve  won  prizes  for  our  reporting 
on  drug  abuse  and  energy,”  he  stated. 

Wark  said  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  “negotiated  rules  about 
labeling,  different  typefaces”  for  the 
special  ad  sections. 

Wark  explained  that  as  long  as  the 
special  advertising  sections  meet  those 
rules,  the  ad  people  “are  entitled  to  put 
out  pseudo-news.  We  hope  readers  can 
tell  the  difference.” 

4:  :4c 

For  a  full  week  last  May,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  ran  on  page  one  a  series  on 
heroin  addiction’s  impact  on  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  series  took  six  months  to 
investigate  by  a  team  of  seven  reporters 
headed  by  Stan  Jones. 

Assistant  managing  editor  Michael 
Stricklin  and  Jones  developed  a  computer 
research  project  which  enabled  the 
investigative  team  to  “mine  the  data” 
kept  by  the  District  Attorney,  police,  and 
other  agencies. 

The  team  also  “hit  the  streets”  to 
interview  addicts,  former  addicts,  heroin 
dealers,  prosecutors,  judges,  defense 
attorneys,  treatment  specialists,  and  so¬ 
cial  researchers. 

They  often  accompanied  police  offic¬ 
ers  on  heroin  related  missions  including 
surveillance  and  drug  busts  visited  neigh¬ 
borhoods  plagued  by  drug  addiction  and 
related  crime. 

Dick  Williamson,  assistance  metropo¬ 
litan  editor,  managed  the  heroin  project 
with  the  assistance  of  Gary  Farrugia  of 
the  metro  desk  editing  staff. 

Besides  Jones,  the  other  reporters  on 
the  investigative  team  were  Anne  Reifen- 
berg,  federal  beat;  James  Pinkerton, 
county  beat;  Dan  Malone,  public  affairs 
general  assignment;  Jim  Morris,  criminal 
courts  beat;  Karen  Hastings,  city  hall 
correspondent;  Rodger  Mallison,  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Michael  Bold,  copy  editor,  Mike  Gerst, 
assistant  news  editor;  Joan  Krauter,  copy 
editor;  and  Dale  Rush,  graphics  editor; 
also  worked  on  the  heroin  series. 
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Where  high  technology 
leads  to  performance 
and  industry  service 


Today  s  leading  technology  in 
web  offset  inks  for  newspapers 
comes  from  U.S.  Printing  Ink. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you? 
Many  things.  Unmatched 
performance  on  newsprint  and 
on  the  press,  of  course.  No  other  ink 
delivers  as  consistently  trouble-free 
press  runs.  But  there  is  much  more 
meaning  to  our  technological  thrust. 
New  product  concepts  like  our  high- 
performance  vegetable-oil  base  ink  for 
those  who  require  exceptional  environmen¬ 
tal  specifications.  New  delivery  concepts 
such  as  our  ICM  (Interchangeable  Color 
Module)  system,  the  first  web  offset  color 
bulk  delivery  system  with  total  control 
of  color  integrity.  It  eliminates  color 
contamination  so  colors  stay  true  from  one 
delivery  to  the  next.  Our  technological 
awareness  protects  everyone  s  inter¬ 
ests.  We  participate  in  CHEMTREC— 
Chemical  Transportation  Emergency 
Center.  If  a  problem  should  occur 
during  an  ink  shipment,  a  toll-free 
phone  call  toCHEMTREC  provides 
immediate  information  about  proper 
safeguards  and  any  environmental 
considerations  which  may  exist. 

There  are  many  more  ways  in 
which  our  leading  edge  in  technology 
pays  off  for  newspapers.  We  believe 
that  strengthening  the  industry  can 
only  strengthen  our  future. 


Technology  thafs  here  before  you  need  it 

US. 


Printinq 

Ink 


US 
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Phony  column  results 


in  reporter  s 

A  staff  writer  for  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press  was  dismissed  May  25  after 
he  admitted  not  attending  a  closed  union 
meeting  about  which  he  wrote  a  column. 

Frank  McGrew,  who  had  been  a  report¬ 
er  and  columnist  with  the  newspaper  for 
15  years,  said  he  wrote  the  Sunday,  May 
23  column  based  on  information  supplied 
by  an  anonymous  telephone  caller.  The 
column  was  written  as  if  McGrew  had 
attended  the  meeting. 

The  column  described  what  allegedly 
happened  at  a  closed  door  meeting  of 
L<Kal  68,  Operating  Engineers,  who  do 
maintenance  work  on  air  conditioning, 
boilers  and  plumbing  at  the  resort  city’s 
casino  hotels.  The  workers  have  been  on 
strike  at  three  hotels  since  May  1 . 

In  the  article,  McGrew  quoted  Vincent 
Giblin,  president  of  the  local,  as  threaten¬ 
ing  workers  who  questioned  his  strike 
strategy. 

“Ever  wonder  what  it’s  like  to  sit  in  on 
a  closed  meeting  of  a  union  that’s  on 
strike,”  the  opening  sentence  of 
McGrew’s  column  stated.  At  one  point  in 
the  column,  McGrew  stated,  “This  speci¬ 
al  meeting  takes  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  17  at  the  union  hall  on  Albany  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  our  escort  is  a  union  man  who 
has  been  in  the  resort  for  more  than  five 
years.” 

The  columnist  then  described  angry 
exchanges  between  Giblin  and  some  of 
the  workers,  using  direct  quotes.  He  also 
wrote:  “Giblin  informs  us  that  he  was  just 
elected  for  a  three-year  term,  but  our 
guide  doesn’t  remember  any  election  tak¬ 
ing  place.” 

On  May  25,  the  Press,  after  receiving  a 
complaint  from  Giblin  that  McGrew  was 
not  at  the  meeting  and  that  his  account 
was  erroneous,  fired  the  reporter. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  on  May  26  stated,  “The  Press  and 
Sunday  Press  apologize  to  Vincent  Gib- 
lin,  local  president,  and  other  members  of 
the  union,  as  well  as  to  readers  who  drew 
unwarranted  inferences  about  the  union. 

“The  material  in  the  column  resulted 
from  information  that  an  anonymous  tele¬ 
phone  caller  gave  to  McGrew. 

“Statements  in  the  column  attributed 
to  Giblin  were  based  on  a  report  from  the 
caller.  Giblin  denies  making  the  state¬ 
ments  and  we  accept  his  denial. 

“We  acknowledge  that  the  column 
damages  the  credibility  of  the  Press  and 
Sunday  Press  and  we  regret  the  mis¬ 
statements  about  Giblin  and  Local  68. 

"McGrew  says  he  accepted  the 
anonymous  caller’s  information  in  good 
faith.  He  explained  that  he  wrote  the  col¬ 
umn  as  he  did  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
reader  into  the  meeting.  He  said  he  re¬ 
grets  that  readers  may  have  gotten  the 
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dismissal 

impression  that  he  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.” 

Press  editor  Charles  Reynolds  said, 
“Frank  McGrew  has  done  some  out¬ 
standing  work  during  his  years  at  the 
Press,  but  the  serious  nature  of  this 
incident  gives  me  no  choice  but  to  dismiss 
him.” 

Reynolds  told  E&P  that  before  writing 
his  column,  McGrew  should  have  con¬ 
tacted  Giblin  and  other  union  officers  to 
get  their  response  or  reaction  to  the 
information  provided  by  the  anonymous 
telephone  caller. 

“I  felt  the  readers  were  misled  and  felt 
the  union  people  deserved  an  apology,” 
Reynolds  said.  “It  was  such  a  breach  of 
the  newspaper’s  credibility  that  I  felt  I 
had  to  let  him  go.  It  was  a  terrible  error  in 
judgment  that  damaged  his  credibility.” 

Reynolds  said  no  one  on  the  news  desk 
had  questioned  McGrew  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  column  or  whether  he  had 
attended  the  meeting. 

“It  was  cleared  by  the  news  desk 
because  over  the  years,  McGrew  had  al¬ 
ways  been  reliable,”  Reynolds  said.  “We 
had  never  received  a  complaint  about  one 
of  his  stories.” 

FAF  cites  Gannett 
financial  reporting 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  won  the  Financial  Analysts  Fed¬ 
eration’s  annual  award  for  excellence  in 
financial  reporting  in  the  publishing/ 
broadcasting  group.  The  award  covers 
the  period  of  1980-81. 

FAF’s  Corporate  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  awards  to  31  companies 
representing  19  industries. 

The  awards  are  given  for  financial 
reporting  which  provide  “a  clear  presen¬ 
tation  of  data  going  beyond  mini- 
mums  .  .  .  written  commentary 
explaining  why  important  developments 
took  place  and  providing  judicious 
insights  into  the  future,  not  glossing  over 
problems  and  adverse 
developments  .  .  .  timely,  consistent, 
and  responsive  investor  relations  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .  ability  to  communicate  busi¬ 
ness  philosophies  and  strategies  of  man¬ 
agement  and  how  managements  are 
organized  to  carry  them  out.” 

In  citing  Gannett,  the  FAF  said  it 
“found  all  facets  of  Gannett’s  reporting 
to  be  among  the  best  in  the  industry.” 

However,  the  financial  analysts  noted 
“several  weaknesses”  remain  in  Gan¬ 
nett’s  annual  reports.  “These  included:  a 
terse  financial  highlights  section;  a  weak 
management  letter  to  shareholders;  and  a 
lack  of  emphasis  on  corporate  object¬ 
ives.” 


Two  Ottaway  dailies 
consolidate  in  Mass. 

Two  Massachusetts  newspapers  own¬ 
ed  by  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  con¬ 
solidated  operations  on  June  14  to  form  a 
regional  newspaper  on  the  state’s  North 
Shore. 

Beverly  Times  and  Peabody  Times,  two 
afternoon  dailies  that  are  part  of  Ott- 
away’s  Essex  County  Newspaper  group, 
serving  communities  north  of  Boston, 
became  the  Beverly-Peabody  Times.  The 
paper,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
15,300  publishes  afternoon  Monday 
through  Friday  and  Saturday  morning. 

Before  the  consolidation,  the  Beverly 
Times  had  a  circulation  of  10,42 1  and  Pea¬ 
body  Times  4,830. 

The  new  paper  will  take  a  regional 
approach  to  the  North  Shore,  according 
to  Frank  O.  King,  publisher  of  Essex 
County  Newspapers.  It  will  contain  more 
news  coverage  of  Salem,  the  county  seat, 
where  a  bureau  will  be  opened. 

The  Beverly-Peabody  Times  has  been 
redesigned,  with  a  new  masthead,  head¬ 
line  and  body  type.  The  paper  is  planning 
more  local  and  sports  coverage  and  more 
color  than  was  contained  in  the  separate 
newspapers. 

Although  the  consolidation  will  not  re- 
duce  the  news  staff,  some  news 
department  reassignments  have  been 
made. 

Peter  Watson,  43,  of  Rockport,  Mass, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  new  paper. 
A  Beverly  Times  city  hall  reporter  and 
news  editor  from  1963  to  1969,  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times 
since  1970. 

Beverly  Times  editor  Dan  Murphy 
becomes  associate  editor  of  the  new 
paper.  Howard  Iverson  will  remain  city 
editor/political  editor. 

Joining  the  paper  as  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  news  gathering  is  John 
Christie,  34,  of  Gloucester.  A  former 
Beverly  Times  reporter,  he  also  has  been 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  of  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  Daily  Times  and,  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  covered  the  statehouse  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  Ottaway  News  Service. 

Robert  Higgins,  26,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  becomes 
news  editor  of  Beverly-Peabody.  Paul 
Briand,  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Peabody 
Times,  was  named  city  editor  for  Pea¬ 
body  in  the  new  structure.  Bruce  Bow¬ 
man,  former  city  editor  of  the  Peabody 
Times,  is  now  city  editor  for  Salem. 
Christine  Sandulli,  Beverly  Times  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  becomes  suburban  editor  of 
the  expanded  paper  and  Beverly  Times 
sports  editor  Jim  Lazar  and  photo  editor 
Ralph  Turcotte  continue  in  those 
positions  on  the  new  paper. 

In  addition  to  consolidating  the 
Beverly  and  Peabody  operations,  Essex 
County  Newspapers  has  changed  Satur¬ 
day  publication  from  mid-morning  to 
morning  for  all  of  its  daily  papers. 
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Don  Garykntes,  Vice  President,  Production 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company 


■  When  you  average  a  million  copies  a  day,  virtually 
all  with  process  color,  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  have 
your  crew  messing  around  with  canisters.  That’s  why 
our  closed  system  with  ink  being  pumped  directly  from 
the  ink  room  to  the  injectors  on  the  press  makes  such 
a  big  difference.  It  was  engineered  by  U.S.  Printing 
Ink  and  is  supported  by  their  Interchangeable  Color 
Module  (ICM)  bulk  delivery  system  which  is  the  only 
system  of  its  kind." 

We  are  happy  that  Don  Garyantes  is  pleased  with 
our  ICM  System.  Our  unique  ICM’s  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially  designed 
trailer.  Ink  is  pumped  from  the  trailer 
directly  to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing 
plant.  A/ohanc///ng.'The  trailer  can  ] 


carry  eight  4CX)-gallon  ICM's  delivering  up  to  3200 
gallons  of  web  offset  color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  of  up  to  8  colors  can  be  delivered  at  a  time. 
There's  no  contamination  so  colors  stay  true  from  one 
delivery  to  the  next.  Combined  with  our  tank  trailer 
fleet  for  delivery  of  web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  we  offer  the  most  complete  bulk  delivery  system 
in  the  world. 


Printing 

M  East  Rutherford.  NJ; 

Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX 


Ex-editor  clears  the  air 
concerning  cocaine  use 


By  Trudie  Ross 

Former  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
editor  Michael  Balfe  Howard  was  unabie 
to  elaborate  on  specific  dates  and  events 
previously  mentioned  in  his  cocaine- 
related  confessions  printed  in  the  press 
when  he  appeared  before  Colorado’s 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  June  8,  but 
said  his  friendships  with  top  Denver  law 
enforcement  officials  were  never 
intended  to  protect  him  from  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  his  dual  addiction  to  drugs  and 
alcohol  was  common  knowledge. 

During  his  45-minute  testimony, 
Howard  stated  that  his  friendship  with 
Denver’s  police  chief,  captain  and  doc¬ 
tor,  a  deputy  district  attorney,  and  a  top 
drug  enforcement  agent,  were,  “in  re¬ 
trospect,”  a  “sick”  attempt  to  shield  his 
million-dollar  habits. 

“I  was  interested  in  taking  drugs, 
drinking  alcohol.  It  just  turned  out  that 
way  (that  his  friends  were  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials).” 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  investigating  possible  illegal 
activities  of  members  of  the  State’s  Orga¬ 
nized  Crime  Strike  Force  and  the  high 
level  state  officials  in  charge  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  the  day-long  hearings, 
including  10  witnesses,  the  committee 
attempted  to  discover  if  officials  knew  of 
Howard’s  drug  use,  and  if  so,  why  they 
didn’t  press  charges  against  him.  Most 
witnesses  claimed  they  learned  of  How¬ 
ard’s  drug  use  from  newspaper  articles. 

However,  Howard  testified  that  his 


cocaine  habit  was  well-known,  particu¬ 
larly  by  his  co-workers  at  the  News. 

Committee:  “How  did  you  take  it?” 

Howard:  “I  snorted  it.” 

Committee:  “Did  anybody  at  the  News 
see  you?” 

Howard:  “Probably  three  or  four  doz¬ 
en  people.” 

Committee:  “So  it  was  generally 
known.” 

Howard:  “That’s  correct.” 

The  committee  then  asked  Howard  if 
Tom  Gavin,  second-in-command  at  the 
News  in  1977  (now  a  columist  for  the 
Denver  Post),  knew.  Howard  said  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

A  major  portion  of  the  committee’s 
investigation  has  centered  around  How¬ 
ard’s  relationship  with  his  former  part 
time  bodyguard,  Ron  Pietrafeso.  Piet- 
rafeso  also  happened  to  be  working  as  the 
Strike  Force’s  top  drug  agent  at  the  time. 

Earlier  that  day,  Pietrafeso  testified 
that  he  didn’t  know  Howard  was  using 
drugs  until  a  1978  incident  when  the  two 
were  having  dinner  with  several  top  law 
enforcement  officials.  Pietrafeso  claimed 
he  severed  ties  with  Howard  the  next 
day.  Howard  later  supported  that  claim. 

Howard  was  asked  how  he  felt  about 
Pietrafeso  currently. 

Howard:  “I  think  he’s  been  used.” 

Committee:  “By  whom?” 

Howard:  “By  the  Denver  Post.  I  don’t 
think  he  did  anything  wrong.” 

Although  it  was  the  first  time  Howard 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  Post,  it  was 


not  the  first  time  he’s  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  attention  he’s 
received. 

A  June  6  article  in  the  Post  described 
Howard  as  “resentful  of  the  spotlight  he 
has  attracted.” 

“It  has  made  my  life  very,  very 
difficult,”  Howard  said. 

“It  has  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  ever  to  gain  a  job  again  any¬ 
where.” 

“Everytime  anything  is  written,  it  al¬ 
ways  just  ‘drug  addict,’  ‘coke,’  you 
know,  ‘alcoholic,’  and  I  think  the  stories 
have  lost  total  perspective  on  who  I  am 
and  what  I’m  about.  You  know,  I’m  just 
not  quite  the  slob  that  comes  across  in  the 
articles  that  are  being  written  about  me.” 

Howard  will  not  talk  to  reporters, 
except  to  those  at  the  Post,  but  he  feels 
that  the  Post  is  overplaying  the  story  to 
win  Denver’s  present  newspaper  war — 
an  issue  denied  by  Post  editor  Will  Jar- 
rett. 

“The  reality  is,  the  reason  we’ve  been 
covering  it  is  because  it’s  a  great  story,” 
Jarrett  said.  “The  reality  is,  the  reason 
the  newspaper  war  has  been  brought 
forth,  a  lot  of  people  have  not  covered 
that  story  before,  but  that  story  itself 
deserves  national  attention.” 

“They  find  it  ironic  that  Howard  told 
the  Post,”  Jarrett  added. 

No  one  denies  the  irony.  Yet,  Howard’s 
reasons  for  contacting  the  Post  instead  of 
the  News  are  not  clear. 

Paul  Taylor,  the  Post  reporter  who 
began  investigating  possible  police 
corruption  before  Howard’s  name  came 
to  light  and  has  been  covering  it  ever 
since,  has  his  theory  on  the  subject. 

“He  didn’t  go  to  the  News  because  he 
didn’t  feel  the  News  would  do  anything 
with  it.  It  was  the  Post — Will  Jarrett — 
who  asked  him  to  do  something  with  it,” 
said  Taylor. 

Jarrett  claims  he  “has  no  idea”  why 
Howard  selected  the  Post,  but  it  seems 
that  Jarrett  asked  Howard  to  write  about 
his  addiction  for  the  Post  during  a  lunch 
meeting  in  March,  and  followed  that  with 
an  editorial  in  the  paper. 

Taylor  also  outlined  the  reasons  why 
the  Post  provided  its  tapes  from  the  April 
7  and  8  meeting  with  Howard  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney;  Taylor  was  reluctant  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  getting  protection  and  the 
Post  related  that  message  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney;  Howard  told  the  U.S.  Attorney 
he  would  tell  him  everything  he  told  the 
Post,  but  he  became  incapacitated  on 
April  8;  a  Colorado  statute  states  that 
anyone  with  criminal  knowledge  must 
turn  over  that  information;  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  asked  for  the  tapes  in  writing, 
citing  Howard’s  inability  to  be 
interviewed  at  that  time. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  also 
decided  to  subpoena  those  tapes  at  the 
end  of  the  June  8  hearing. 

On  May  11,  Howard  talked  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney. 
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When  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  first  ran 
the  Birthday  Came,  they  received  nearly  12,000 
entries  a  week.  Today,  ftxjr  renewals  and  S9 
consecutive  weeks  later,  it's  still  pulling  12,000 
entries  every  week! 

The  Birthday  Game  also  played  a  big  part  in 
easing  the  Times'  transition  from  an  affc’nxxrn 
broadsheet  to  a  morning  tab.  Despite  the  format 
change,  circulation  has  jumped  49%  over  last 
year.  Single  copy  is  up,  trx)! 


The  Birthday  Came  is  the  easiest-to-mn, 
easiest-to-play  circulation  builder  ever.  If  you 
haven't  run  it  yet,  fry  it.  Youll  see  why  more  than 
T5%  of  Birthcfay  Came  buyers  renew. 

Call  Icxlay  for  more  details:  (203)  %2-1133 
Or  write:  Lionel  S.  lackson,  )r.  Publisher, 

The  lackson  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  87 IS, 
New  Haven,  CT  OhSII 
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We  Don't  Like  to  Brag,  but 

At  a  time  when  others  are  redirecting  their  company  objectives  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  their  resources,  we  atAutoiogic  are  capitalizing  on  the 
critical  need  of  our  customers  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
productivity. 

At  Autologic  we  re  utilizing  new  technology  to  develop  products  designed 
specifically  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  products  that  establish  the  state-of-the-art  in  digital  typesetters 
including  full  page  text  and  graphic  output;  a  page  make-up  and  laser 
plate  exposure  system;  and  a  powerful  composition,  editing  and  typeset¬ 
ting  system  embodied  in  microcomputer  technology. 

We've  invested  heavily  in  a  new  typeface  production  and  distribution 
facility,  and  in  a  new  manufacturing  plant.  We  are  also  expanding  our 
scope  as  an  International  Corporation.  Having  established  Autoiogic 
GmbH  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  we  proceeded  to  acquire  the  Bobst  Graphic 
Division,  now  Autoiogic  S.A.  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  providing  a  very 
strong  base  in  Europe.  Capitalizing  on  the  combined  expertise  of  our 
domestic  and  international  technical  and  marketing  personnel,  we  are 
successfully  working  together  to  develop,  sell,  and  sewice  products  in  the 
worldwide  market.  Recently  Autoiogic,  Incorporated,  and  Eugraphics  S.A. 
announced  that  they  had  reached  an  agreement  providing  for  the  orderly 
transfer  from  Eugraphics  distributorship  arrangement  to  a  new  set-up 
under  which  Autoiogic  will  sell  its  products  through  its  own  affiliates  in 
Europe. 

All  of  these  developments  are  oriented  toward  improving  the  productivity 
and  morale  of  our  customers. 

Yes,  in  these  days  where  many  companies  are  consumed  by  their  efforts 
merely  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  one  company  stands  as  a  model  for  those 
who  prefer  to  view  the  present  economic  circumstances  as  an  exciting 
challenge.  That  company  is  Autoiogic,  a  proud  subsidiary  of  Volt 
Information  Sciences. 


y AUTOLOGIC,  INCORPORATED 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard 
Newbury  Park,  California  91320 
C805I  498-9611  (213)889-7400  TWX:  910-336-1541 
A  Subsidiary  of  Volt  information  Sciences,  Inc. 


First  N.Y.  News  union 
agrees  to  cutbacks 

Typographical  Union  No.  6  became  the 
first  of  the  New  York  News'  1 1  unions  to 
agree  to  a  reduction  in  personnel  at  the 
paper. 

Bertram  Powers,  union  president,  said 
a  tentative  agreement  was  reached  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  150  of  the  550  type¬ 
setters  jobs  at  the  paper. 

Powers  believed  enough  volunteers 
will  come  forward  to  accept  the  buyouts 
being  offered  by  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  News’  owner.  The  payments 
will  range  from  $30,000  to  union  members 
65  or  older  to  $80  for  those  age  50. 

The  buyout  plan  calls  for  workers  to  be 
paid  $7,500  on  July  I.  The  balance  of  the 
money  will  go  into  a  tax-free  qualified 
pension  plan  if  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  approves. 

Powers  said  the  annuity  adds  “a  whole 
new  wrinkle”  to  buyout  plans  and  offers 
employees  “maximum  tax  advantages.” 

Gregory  Thornton,  News  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  industrial  relations, 
said  the  buyout  offers  were  “the  most 
attractive  in  newspaper  history.” 

Thornton  said  he  expects  agreements 
will  be  reached  with  other  unions  before 
the  end  of  June. 

In  negotiations  with  the  News’  Guild 
unit,  management  has  proposed  eliminat¬ 
ing  13 1  employees  from  the  union’s  1 ,000 
total. 

The  News  is  offering  a  buyout  incen¬ 
tive  of  two  weeks  pay  for  each  year  work¬ 
ed  to  Guild  members  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service,  three  weeks  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  to  those  with  1 0  to  1 4  years 
inclusive,  and  four  weeks  pay  for  each 
year  of  employment  to  those  serving  15 
years  or  more. 

Bob  Carroll,  vicechairman  of  the 
News’  Guild  unit,  said  the  union  wants 
the  company  to  offer  four  weeks  pay  for 
each  year  of  service  to  all  Guild  members 
receiving  buyouts. 

Carroll  said  there  were  a  couple  of 
other  “stumbling  blocks”  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

One  is  a  News  demand  that  the  comp¬ 
any  has  the  right  to  refuse  buyouts  to 
some  Guild  members,  he  said. 

The  second  stumbling  block,  Carroll 
said,  is  that  management  wants  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  Guild  members  receiving  buy¬ 
outs  cannot  go  to  work  for  any  newspaper 
competing  with  the  News.  The  papers 
cited  by  mangement  are  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Post,  Newsday.  Hack¬ 
ensack  Record,  Newark  Star  Ledger  and 
the  Gannett  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers. 

Carroll  remarked  the  proposal  “sounds 
ridiculous  to  us”  and  is  meeting  stiff 
opposition  from  the  Guild. 

“They  (management)  said  they  want  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  newspaper,” 
he  said.  “Their  assumption  is  that  integri- 
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ty  would  be  jeopardized  by  us  going  to 
work  for  the  competition.” 

The  Tribune  Co.  wants  to  eliminate  a 
total  of  1 ,340 jobs  or  job-equivalents  from 
the  News’  5,000  positions. 

There  are  about  3,800  full  time  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  News.  Part-timers  and 
overtime  account  for  the  remaining  1 ,200 
positions. 

Cordovan  acquires 
business  weekly 

It  wasn’t  without  a  touch  of  irony  that 
the  Houston  based  Cordovan  Corpora¬ 
tion,  owned  by  E.W.  Scripps  Company, 
purchased  the  Rocky  Mountain  Business 
Journal. 

Cervi’s  Journal,  from  which  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Business  Journal  stemmed, 
was  the  adversary  of  Denver’s  dailies  for 
17  years  and  Scripps-Howard’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News  was  a  prime  target. 

According  to  Cordovan  executive 
vicepresident  Mike  Weingart,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Journal  might  not  have  come 
about  had  Scripps  not  purchased  Cordo¬ 
van  in  early  1980.  The  parent  firm  has 
been  able  to  supply  Cordovan  with  the 
money  it’s  needed  to  become  an  “aggres¬ 
sive  acquirer,”  and  the  Journal  is  one  of 
Cordovan’s  prized  purchases. 

“Cervi’s  was  the  first  local  business 
paper  in  the  country.  We  now  view  our¬ 
selves  as  the  leader  (in  local  business 
news)  and  it’s  exciting  to  have  the  first 
paper  in  our  group,”  said  Weingart,  in 
town  to  help  ease  the  transition. 

But,  said  Weingart,  the  Journal  won’t 
be  returning  to  its  former  role  as  adver¬ 
sary. 

The  Journal’s  “design  element”  will 
change  to  confirm  with  Cordovan’s  11 
other  business  newspapers  and  national 
columnists  will  be  dropped  so  the  Journal 
can  “zero  in  on  local  business.”  The 
paper  will  also  switch  from  a  Wednesday 
to  a  Monday  publication  date.  The  date 
change,  said  Weingart,  makes  it  easier  for 
all  of  Cordovan’s  newspapers  to 
exchange  news  since  they’re  all  pub¬ 
lished  on  Mondays,  not  to  compete  head 
on  with  Denver’s  other  business  weekly, 
Denver  Business  World,  which  is  also 
delivered  on  Mondays.  Nor  does  the 
competition  scare  him. 

Cordovan  will  retain  the  Journal’s  17- 
member  staff  headed  by  editor  Sherry 
Keene-Osborn,  who  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1970. 

The  Journal  was  sold  by  Bruce  Macin¬ 
tosh,  owner  of  Front  Range  Record, 
Incorporated,  parent  company  of  the 
Journal.  While  Weingart  would  not  dis¬ 
close  the  purchase  price,  the  Denver  Post 
reported  it  to  be  “in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600,000.” 

Macintosh  bought  the  Journal  from 
Cervi’s  family  in  1973. 

The  Journal  began  as  a  newsletter  in 
1946  and  became  a  tabloid  newspaper 
three  years  later. 


Top  court  upholds 
lifetime  job  pact 

The  Supreme  Court  (May  24)  agreed 
with  a  federal  appeals  court  that  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post's  cessation  of  printing  opera¬ 
tions  when  it  entered  into  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  in  1979  did  not  cancel  the  lifetime 
job  guarantees  of  about  100  Post  printers. 

Before  the  merger  of  Post  and  Enquirer 
business  and  production  functions  under 
the  federal  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
the  Post  had  given  the  printers  guarantees 
that  they  would  be  “continuously  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  remainder  of  their  working 
lives  by  the  Post  as  printers.” 

The  trial  judge  in  federal  district  court 
had  ruled  that  the  lifetime  job  guarantees 
applied  only  under  a  work  contract  that 
expired  in  March  1981,  but  a  federal 
appeals  court  overturned  that  ruling.  The 
owner  of  the  Post,  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
argued  that  the  guarantees  were  meant  to 
apply  only  if  the  Post  continued  in  the 
printing  business. 

The  trial  court  now  will  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  Scripps  must  pay  the 
printers  with  lifetime  job  guarantees. 

Ohio  publisher  donates 
front-end  system 

More  than  a  quarter-of-a-million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  computerized  typesetting 
equipment,  including  20  video  display 
terminals,  has  been  given  to  the  Bowling 
Green  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  an  Ohio  newspaper  publisher. 

R.  Victor  Dix,  publisher  of  the  Wooster 
Record,  made  the  donation,  valued  at 
$340,978,  which  will  allow  Bowling 
Green  journalism  students  to  train  on 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Huffman,  acting  director  of 
School  of  Journalism. 

With  the  exception  of  a  printer,  the 
school  now  has  a  complete  front-end 
computerized  typesetting  system. 

Less  than  five  years  old,  the  equipment 
was  in  use  until  this  month  at  the  daily 
Record,  and  includes:  four  Hendrix  6400 
video  display  terminals  and  a  6200  com¬ 
puter  controller;  16  Hendrix  6400  video 
display  terminals  and  a  6400  controller; 
an  optical  character  reader  system;  and  a 
compatible  UPI  wire  service  system, 
among  other  items. 

James  Hodge,  director  of  development 
at  Bowling  Green,  said  the  donation  is 
among  the  largest  gift-in-kind  contribu¬ 
tions  ever  given  to  the  university.  He 
noted  that  such  gifts  enable  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  replacement  of  equipment  to 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  school,  which  has  560  students 
majoring  in  journalism,  is  scheduled  to 
move  to  West  Hall  following  renovation 
of  that  building. 
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Staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— r^uires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That’s  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 
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Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  aibws  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can: 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 

□  reduce  typesetting  costs 
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With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kin( 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy: 

□  Electronic  “cut  and  paste"  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing; 
key  word  and  “Urgent"  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Fast  information  retrieval  from  electronic 
library 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 
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No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso-  Our  customers  include: 

lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software  □  Newsday 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early  □  Boston  Globe 
1970's,  are  as  up-t^date  as  our  most  recent^  □  Minneapolis  Star  anc 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly  □  Providence  Journal 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper  q  Associated  Press 
industry,  we  aNvays  design-in  compatibility  □  gtaten  Island  Advan. 

with  our  existing  systems.  P  Houston  Post 
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Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatically  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing. 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  directories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 

□  increased  time  for  “selling  up" 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  accurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  composition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  service 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 
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SAFETY  NET'”  is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE'”  arch¬ 
itecture,  our  TRACE'”  24-hour-a-day  rerrxjte 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry's  largest 
network  of  field  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  and 
parts  depots,  the 
HELP!  user-aid 
program 

complete  customer 
service,  documen- 
tation  and  lining  B 

programs. 
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We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  too! 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  software,  ergonomically- 
designed  te'minals.  Cable  TV,  Library, 
Graphics  c  d  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  outpu.  systems  tomorrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 
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Bedford,  MA  01 730 
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Letterpress  to  Offset 

at  the 

Baltimore  Sunpapers 


On  October  15,  1980,  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  faced  a  one-day  strike  by 
members  of  the  local  pressmen’s  union. 

On  September  II,  1981,  less  than  one 
year  later,  the  following  letter  from  the 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  Union  31,  was  received  by 
Donald  Patterson,  then  president  of  the 
A.S.  Abell  Company,  parent  company  of 
the  Sunpapers. 

On  behalf  of  Local  31  and  its  members, 
especially  at  the  Sunpapers,  we  wish  to 
express  our  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
effort  and  expense  the  Sunpapers  put  forth 
to  train  and  prepare  our  members  for  the 
hig  change  from  letterpress  to  offset. 
Knowing  this  approach  has  never  been 
done  before  makes  it  more  appreciative 
after  reading  and  hearing  the  difficulty 
other  newspapers  had  or  are  having  in  sim¬ 
ilar  change  overs.  Our  people  have  met  the 
challenge  and  we  think  the  training  has 
shown  results  to  the  effect  that  the  Sun  has 
a  salable  product  much  sooner  than  would 
have  been  possible  otherwise.  In  extending 
thanks,  we  would  he  remiss  in  not  mention¬ 
ing  the  efforts  and  help  of  Louis  Fran- 
coneri,  John  Davis,  Dick  Schneider  (an 
excellent  teacher),  and  a  fellow  pressman, 
John  Powell  (Goss  Press  Instructor). 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how  manage¬ 
ment  and  union  can  work  together  under 
difficult  circumstances  and  look  forward 
to  a  successful  and  profitable  venture. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Helinski  Andrew  M.  Trageser 
President  Secretary-Treasurer 


What  transpired  in  this  short  time 
frame  between  the  pressmen's  union  and 
the  management  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  to  produce  an  environment 
during  and  after  the  conversion  of  letter- 
press  printing  to  offset,  that  moved  union 
leadership  to  praise  in  print  this  $50  mil¬ 
lion  effort? 

“The  credit  has  to  go  to  Sunpaper 
employes  at  all  levels  who  worked  on  the 
conversion.  No  matter  how  much  auto¬ 
mation  there  is  and  how  sophisticated 
manufacturing  operations  become,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  people.  People  are 
what  make  it  go.  Those  presses  are  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  beautifully,  but  if  the  press¬ 
man  doesn’t  put  the  sensor  tape  at  the 
end  of  the  roll,  the  electronics  will  never 
pick  it  up  and  the  presses  will  go  down 
and  become  unproductive.  Therefore, 
the  combination  of  good  systems  equip¬ 
ment  architecture  plus  extensive  training 
up  front  became  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  success  of  a  highly 
complex  business  endeavor.” 

“Credit  for  the  success  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  program  and  the  design  and 
installation  of  the  mailroom  must  also  be 
given  to  the  intensive  planning  done  by 
the  Sunpapers’  production  staff,  the 
scheduled  phase-in  of  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  $250,000  company’s  train¬ 
ing  program  that  was  employed.  It  took  a 
good  piece  of  a  lot  of  people’s  lives  to 
make  this  happen.  I  can’t  impress  that 
enough.” 

Those  were  the  answers  from  the 


Sunpapers’  vicepresident  of  operations, 
Louis  J.  Franconeri. 

Franconeri  who  was  not  only  at  the 
center  of  the  conversion  program  but  also 
the  driving  force  in  conceptualizing  and 
implementing  the  pioneering  conversion 
program,  acknowledged  yet  another  fac¬ 
tor  for  the  success. 

The  high  degree  of  automation  in  the 
pressroom  and  mailroom  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  on  the  supplier,  Goss,  to 
install  the  systems  on  a  turnkey  basis. 
“The  biggest  benefit  of  a  turnkey 
installation  is  responsibility,”  Franconeri 
stated,  and  “If  anything  goes  wrong,  and 
many  things  will,  you  are  dealing  with  a 
single  source.  There  is  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  project  endeavoring  to  pioneer 
major  new  technology  that  is — the  more 
sophisticated  and  complex  they  are — the 
more  desirable  a  turnkey  approach 
becomes.” 

At  Baltimore,  Goss  got  involved  early 
and  worked  on  the  planning,  engineering, 
and  design  of  the  system;  assisted  with 
the  training,  and  helped  direct  the  entire 
project  to  its  completion. 

Other  factors  and  nuances  that  were 
critical  to  the  Sunpaper  management  in 
achieving  overall  success  included  a 
color  printing  capability  and  the  objective 
to  maximize  automation  and  correspon¬ 
dingly,  to  reduce  the  labor  intensity  as 
much  as  possible. 

We  feel  very  strongly,  Franconeri 
declared,  that  color  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  ingredients  we  can 
provide  for  our  business  in  the  1980s. 
Hand-in-hand  with  the  color  printing 
capability  is  the  need  to  configure  the  pre¬ 
sses  and  associated  equipment  to  be  able 
to  efficiently  handle  the  production  of 
other  offset  publications. 

Two  nuances  moved  in  hindsight  to 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  items  making  the 
training  program  an  economic  and  educa¬ 
tional  success. 

First,  the  cost  for  the  total  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  $250,000 — about  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  total  price  for  the  proj¬ 
ect.  A  savings  of  just  one  percent  in  news¬ 
print  waste  alone,  would  cover  the  cost  of 
the  entire  training  program.  (The  pre¬ 
liminary  results  indicate  that  newsprint 
waste  will  be  among  the  lowest  ever  for  a 
startup  operation  of  comparable  magni¬ 
tude).  Just  recently  the  Sunpapers  copy¬ 
righted  their  training  program  and  sold 
($2,000)  the  first  package  to  El  Mercurio  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

The  second  nuance  directly  relates  to 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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CHART  shows  the  planning  schedule  for  the  conversion  from  letterpress  to 
offset  at  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 
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Info-Ky® 

the  automated 
library  system 
developed  by 
newspapers 
for  newspapers 


Info-Ky®  News 
Retrieval  System 
retrieves  news 
clippings  in  just 
seconds. 

Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  is  an  automated 
library  system  designed 
specifically  for  newspapers. 
With  Info-Ky,  reporters  and 
editors  can  retrieve  news 
clippings  in  seconds — 
without  even  leaving  the 
newsroom.  No  other  system 
works  as  fast  and  easily  as 
Info-Ky. 


With  Info-Ky,  what 
you  print  is  what 
you  get. 

Info-Ky  gives  you  news 
clippings  on  a  microfiche 
viewing  screen  in  the  same 
format  as  they  originally 
appeared  in  your 
newspaper,  including 
graphics.  A  printed  copy  is 
available  at  the  touch  of  a 
button. 

Info-Ky  offers 
optional  full  text 
display. 

Info-Ky  can  be  tailored  to 
allow  full  text  display  of 
articles  via  a  link  to  a 
newspaper’s  news 
production  system. 

Info-Ky  saves  time 
and  space. 

Reporters  don’t  have  to 
spend  dead  time  in  the 
morgue  searching  through  a 
canyon  of  file  cabinets. 
Info-Ky  not  only  saves  time, 
it  saves  space.  The  news 
content  of  a  major 
metropolitan  morning  and 
evening  newspaper  can  be 
stored  on  a  single  4”x5” 
fiche. 


Info-Ky  has  a 
proven  track 
record. 

Info-Ky  is  working  in  more 
newspaper  libraries  than 
any  other  system.  It  can 
work  for  your  newspaper. 
Call  or  write  today  for  more 
information. 
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Corporation 

620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  KY  40202 
502/582-4486 
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Letterpress 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

the  efforts  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  (RIT)  and  Dr.  Robert  Hack¬ 
er,  dean  of  RIT's  graduate  program  and 
director  of  their  newspaper  production 
program. 

RIT's  assignment  was  to  critique  all  of 
the  training  documentation,  and  to  re¬ 
package  the  documentation  and  the 
audio-visual  programs  to  meet  the  “prac¬ 
tical  learning  rates  of  the  average  press- 
person."  The  maximum  attention  span 
was  determined  to  be  one  hour  with  the 
overriding  pedagogical  approach  being, 
"LOOK;”  “LISTEN;”  and  “DO.” 

Advanced  planning,  strong  manage¬ 
ment  objectives,  innovative  training  pro¬ 
grams,  were  only  part  of  the  total  energy 
expenditure  by  Sunpaper  people  that 
brought  about  an  integrated  and  smoothly 
working  pressroom/mailroom 
installation. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  considerations 
and  factors  that  were  part  of  this  total 
conversion  effort  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  account  that  follows. 

The  Sunpapers’  journey  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  can  be  traced  back  to  1972. 
After  a  year  of  study.  Sun  management 
decided  to  defer  a  press  purchase  for  a 
five  year  period. 

There  were  four  primary  reasons  for 
delaying  the  purchase,  explains  Fran- 
coneri.  First,  the  existing  letterpress 
equipment,  with  an  intensified  mainte¬ 
nance  program,  would  last  another  ten 
years.  Second,  the  automation  available 
on  offset  presses  ten  years  ago  was  vir¬ 
tually  nonexistent,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  not  favorable  return  on  investment 
for  a  major  press  exependiture.  Third, 
Sunpaper  management  felt  that  the 
existing  labor  climate  wasn’t  conducive 
to  a  major  change  in  prevailing  collective 
bargaining  manning  practices.  Fourth 
and  finally,  management  knew  that  a 
smaller  capital  investment  in  front-end 
technology  would  provide  more 
immediate  returns,  both  financially  and, 
just  as  importantly,  in  the  improvement 
and  control  over  the  entire  production 
operation.  This  would  also  create  an 
opportunity  for  this  technology  to  mature 
and  develop  and  be  used  in  the  press/ 
mailroom  architecture  it  was  envisioning 
for  future  publishing  facilities. 

Delaying  the  press  decision,  the  Sun 
turned  its  attention  to  the  front-end  of  the 
production  system.  In  1974,  it  became  the 
first  major  daily  newspaper  to  convert  its 
entire  newsroom  and  advertising  systems 
simultaneously  using  dual-linked  compu¬ 
ter  systems.  And  following  the  Detroit 
News,  it  was  the  next  major  daily  to 
incorporate  real-time  hardware  with 
more  than  80  terminals,  utilizing  one  ven¬ 
dor  for  its  entire  systems  architecture. 
The  front-end  systems  of  the  newspaper 
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were  completed  with  a  large  classified 
system  in  1976,  and  the  press  study  was 
put  back  into  force  the  following  year.  At 
that  time,  nearly  five  years  after  the  ori¬ 
ginal  study,  enough  new  technology  had 
come  on-stream  to  make  a  conversion  to 
offset  a  substantially  more  attractive 
financial  investment.  “In  1973,  when  we 
got  the  last  proposal  on  offset,  a  Metro 
Press  was  8  percent  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  Letterpress  Mark  V,”  says  Franconeri. 
When  the  contract  was  signed  in  1978,  the 
situation  was  reversed;  letterpress  was  10 
percent  more  expensive  than  offset 
equipment. 

When  the  Sun  began  its  study  to 
determine  equipment  needs  for  the  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom,  there  were  more 
questions  than  answers-the  task 
appeared  overwhelming.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conversion  to  take  into 
account  the  need  to  maintain  timely 
publication  of  the  daily  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  phase-in  period.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  unique  training  and 
debugging  program  that  the  Sunpapers 
developed.  Of  equal  importance  was  the 
need  for  adequate  newsprint  storage  and 
providing  enough  space  to  accommodate 
the  growing  use  of  inserts,  as  well  as  anti¬ 
cipated  future  growth  expectations. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
facility  to  house  the  new  equipment.  The 
old  building  was  out  of  the  question. 
Newspaper  management  investigated  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  satellite  plant 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  For  some 
newspapers,  satellite  plants  have  proven 
to  be  the  best  answer,  but  not  for  the  Sun; 
its  market  is  rather  condensed  compared 
with  most  cities,  having  the  Washington 
Post  just  45  miles  to  the  west,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  border  35  miles  north,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  Annapolis  to  the 
south. 

Another  factor  was  that  the  Sun  was 
already  located  a  stone’s  throw  away 
from  a  major  north-south  expressway  and 
an  east-west  highway,  and  was  on  the  last 
destination  of  the  railroad  line,  both  of 
which  already  made  convenient  raw 
material  deliveries  and  simpler  distribu¬ 
tion  routes.  Besides,  there  was  another 
compelling  reason  to  build  the  new  plant 
on  the  site  of  what  had  been  a  parking 
lot  .  .  .  the  Sun  owned  the  land. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
production  equipment  that  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  there  were  a  number  of  primary 
objectives.  But  one  considered  most 
important  was  the  ability  to  print  color. 
“We  feel  very  strongly  that  color  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
ingredients  we  can  provide  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  1980s,”  explains  Franconeri. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  color  printing 
capability,  was  the  need  to  configure  the 
presses  and  associated  equipment  to  be 
able  to  efficiently  handle  the  production 
of  other  offset  publications.  This  made 
strong  economic  sense  because  on 
straight-run  days,  a  good  deal  of  press 


capacity  would  be  sitting  idle. 

There  was  also  a  further  dual  objective 
to  maximize  automation,  and,  correspon¬ 
dingly,  to  reduce  the  labor  intensity  as 
much  as  possible.  The  Sun  wanted  the 
most  automated  production  system 
possible,  one  that  would  utilize  virtually 
every  technology  that  had  been  proven 
successful  in  daily  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Making  the  change  to  a  complex,  but 
automated  production  system  proved  to 
be  a  monumental  undertaking  involving 
great  expense,  untold  manhours  of  study 
and  planning,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
frustration.  Its  successful  completion 
depended  upon  the  cooperation  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  department  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  its  unions  and  the  primary  equip¬ 
ment  and  turnkey  supplier — the  Graphic 
Systems  Division  of  Rockwell 
International. 

To  gain  information  on  what  to  expect 
when  a  newspaper  converts  from  letter- 
press  to  offset,  the  Sunpapers  joined  the 
Metro  Users  Group  in  1977 — a  full  year 
before  the  presses  were  ordered.  Rubbing 
shoulders  with  newspaper  managers  who 
had  recently  converted  to  offset,  they 
learned  that  training  was  the  primary 
shortcoming  of  every  conversion.  In 
addition,  they  discovered  a  most  useful 
piece  of  information  about  what  happens 
to  initial  productivity  during  a  changeov¬ 
er  to  offset. 

“It’s  a  fact  that  when  you  first  start  up 
an  offset  press  you  are  at  least  20  percent 
less  productive  with  large  press  con¬ 
figurations  (than  you  were  with  letter- 
press),”  Franconeri  says.  “We  realized 
that  to  get  all  of  this  machinery  going 
would  take  time  and  training  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  people  to  equipment  acclamation 
period.” 

“Our  goal  was,  and  is,  to  gain  back  that 
20  percent  loss  as  soon  as  possible  but 
certainly  within  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation,”  explains  Franconeri.  “That 
is,  we  wanted  to  match  letterpress  pro¬ 
ductivity  within  one  year.  In  addition,  we 
needed  some  barometer  to  estimate  the 
equipment’s  future  production  capabilit¬ 
ies.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  after  six 
months  of  operation  we  ae  now  exceeding 
letterpress  productivity  with  the  large 
collect  papers.” 

Again,  the  Metro  Users  Group  had  the 
figures.  According  to  the  group,  the  aver¬ 
age  metropolitan  daily  that  runs  an  eight 
unit  press  averaged  approximately  18,500 
papers-per-hour  after  gaining  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Applying  these  figures  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  chart  he  devised,  Franconeri  pro¬ 
jected  capacity  versus  manufacturing 
needs  through  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  Sunpapers  average  productivity 
with  letterpress  on  large  Sunday  main 
runs  had  been  15,000  papers  per  hour.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  presses 
needed  to  run  collect  and  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  both 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Introducing  two  new  terminals 
for  Itek  CPS  1000  Series 


systems . . . 


. .  .the  Models  60  and  61. 


The  Video  Display  Terminal  is  the 
critical  link  between  your  operator 
and  system  productivity.  The  new 
Itek  Model  60  and  61  VDT’s  im¬ 
prove  that  link,  to  help  you  get  the 
most  out  of  your  Itek  CPS  1000 
Series  system,  and  your  people. 

Intelligent  VDT’s:  Every  Itek  VDT 
contains  its  own  micro-computer 
and  memory  for  maximum  system 
utilization.  The  large  26,000  char¬ 
acter  text  memory  of  the  Model  61 
terminal,  for  example,  will  hold  an 
ENTIRE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  without 
accessing  the  main  computer. 
Either  terminal  may  be  used  in 
editorial,  classified,  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  remote  bureau 
applications  for  maximum  flexibility. 

Ergonomic  Design:  Both 
terminals  are  ergonomically 
designed  to  promote  operator 
productivity  and  creativity.  Freely 
positionable  keyboards  and 


See  us  at  ANPA/RI,  Booth  #2047 


monitors  reduce  eye  strain,  while 
tilting  monitors  eliminate  annoying 
reflections.  Large  characters 
formed  on  a  fine  15  x  15  dot  matrix, 
contrast  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  for  maximum  legibility  and 
crystal  clarity. 

Higher  Production:  CPS  1000 
Series  system  throughput  is  in¬ 
creased  by  such  features  as 
operator  selectable  horizontal  or 
vertical  split  screens  for  faster, 
more  accurate  input  and  editing. 
And  a  complete  comp'ement  of 
editing  and  formatting  functions  is 
easily  accessed,  often  through  a 
single  keystroke. 

High  Reliability:  Itek  has 
designed  and  built  the 
Model  60  and  61 
terminals.  Your  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  stay 
off  the  bench,  and 
remain  on-line,  is  our 


years  of  proven  experience  in 
building  copy  processing  systems. 
Including  some  of  the  world’s  first 
copy  processing  systems. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  a 
new  CPS  1000  Series  system,  or 
are  already  an  Itek  CPS  system 
user  and  simply  want  to  upgrade, 
you  will  find  the  new  Model  60  and 
61  terminals  a  practical  way  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  your 
system  . . .  and  your  people. 

For  more  information,  write  today 
or  staple  your  business  card  to  this 
ad  and  send  it  to: 

Itek  Composition  Systems 
Advertising  Dept. 

355  Middlesex  Ave. 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  toll  free  (800)  225-0890, 
in  Massachusetts  call 
(617)933-7000. 


Itek 


Type  tor  this  ad  was  composed  on  Itek  Composition  equipment. 
Itek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Itek  Corporation. 


25  years  of  making  compiicated  simple. 


GPI  turns  to  R&D  center  to  tormulate 
inks  tor  Goss  spiral  brush  dampener 


At  the  recent  Metro  Users  Group  meet¬ 
ing  in  Florida,  it  became  quite  apparent  to 
those  in  attendance  that  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Goss  Spiral  Brush 
Dampener  System,  more  uniform  water 
distribution  can  be  achieved  in  offset 
printing.  This  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
less  waste,  faster  startups  and  better 
quality  throughout  the  printing  run. 

Shortly  after  that  Metro  Users  Con¬ 
ference,  Anthony  L.  Brown,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  News 
Ink  Division,  General  Printing  Ink  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.,  assigned  the  Research  & 
Development  department  the  following 
laboratory  assignment:  investigate  the 
spiral  brush  form  of  dampening  and 
develop  a  line  of  news  inks  specifically 
formulated  to  give  optimum  performance 
on  presses  with  this  equipment. 

After  consultation  with  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  and  thorough  testing,  the  research 
department  developed  the  following 
diidogue  on  how  an  ink  maker  views  this 
new  method  of  dampening  solution  ap¬ 
plications. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  number  of 
newspaper  printers  have  taken  delivery 
of  Goss  Metroliner  presses  with  dampen¬ 
ing  systems  utilizing  a  high  speed  spiral 
brush  which  propels  a  spray  of  fountain 
solution  directly  and  continuously  into 
the  ink  distribution  roller  train.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  typically  mounted  in  the  aisle  of  the 
press  and  is  configured  as  shown  in 
Figure  #1. 

Here  the  spiral  brush  (A)  rotating  at 
over  1000  RPM  wipes  the  Him  of  fountain 
solution  from  the  variable  speed  chrome 
fountain  roller  (B)  which  is  rotating  from 
10-20  times  slower  than  the  brush.  The 
brush  bristles  propel  a  fine  pattern  of 
droplets  across  a  gap  of  about  1”  to  the 
rubber  transfer  roller  (C)  in  the  ink  train, 
which  in  turn  contacts  the  fnain  ink  drum. 

Thus,  the  water  film  is  carried  along 
with  the  ink  to  the  form  rollers  and  then  to 
the  plate  surface.  Some  of  this  fountain 


solution  is  emulsified  into  the  ink  as  it 
passes  through  the  nips  of  the  ink  train, 
and  some  also  remains  as  surface  water 
droplets. 

liie  interfacial  tension  between  ink  and 
dampening  solution  is  a  controlling  factor 
in  these  presses,  as  is  the  rheology  of  the 
ink.  Thus,  the  chemistry  of  the  fountain 
solution  and  the  ink  formulation  can  be 
matched  to  provide  optimum  perform¬ 
ance  in  dampening  the  plate. 

Earlier  dampening  systems  used  on 
Metroliners  utilized  a  low  speed  brush/ 
flicker  blade  system  (Figure  #2),  which 
could  be  mounted  in  the  arch  or  prefer¬ 
ably  as  an  aisle  dampener.  In  this  system 
a  variable  speed  nylon  bristle  brush  (A) 
has  uniform  radial  rows  of  bristles  and 
runs  directly  in  the  fountain  solution  pan 
at  low  speeds.  A  second  point  of  water 
control  is  achieved  with  an  adjustable 
metal  flicker  blade  (B)  pressing  against 
the  brush  bristles  to  varying  degrees, 
causing  drops  of  water  to  be  thrown 
across  a  gap  to  the  rubber  transfer  roll  in 
the  ink  train.  From  this  point  on,  the 
action  is  similar  to  that  previously 
described  for  the  spiral  brush  dampener. 

One  essential  difference  between  these 
two  systems  is  the  size  of  the  fountain 
solution  droplets  produced  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  special  pattern  on  the 
rubber  ink  roller  receiving  the  water  from 
the  brush.  The  high  speed  spiral  brush 
tends  to  produce  a  much  more  uniform 
mist  of  very  fine  droplets,  whereas  the 
low  speed  brush/flicker  blade  yields 
much  larger  drops  and  a  less  uniform  spa¬ 
tial  distribution. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  spiral 
brush  has  only  one  method  of  control 
(changing  the  chrome  fountain  roll  speed) 


whereas  the  brush/blade  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  both  by  the  fountain  brush  speed 
and  the  depth  of  the  flicker  blade  setting. 
The  latter  adjustments  do  not  produce 
identical  effects  on  the  drop  pattern  and 
uniformity  of  water  feed  into  the  ink  train 
and  thus  may  make  it  difficult  to  achieve 
repeatability  of  water  settings. 

How  do  these  differences  impact  on  ink 
printability  and  runnability?  While  it  is 
possible  to  run  the  same  ink  on  either 
system  it  is  unlikely  that  both  would  give 
optimum  performance.  This  is  due  to 
differences  in  the  way  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  drop  pattern  is  produced.  The 
emulsification  rate  and  capacity  of  the  ink 
must  be  adjusted  to  be  compatible  with 
these  differences  to  obtain  the  best  per¬ 
formance.  For  example,  an  ink  for  use 
with  the  brush/blade  system  should  have 
more  emulsification  capacity  and  a  fairly 
fast  water  take-up  rate  to  allow  for  the 
rather  high  local  concentrations  of  foun¬ 
tain  solution  produced  by  oversized  and 
unevenly  spaced  droplets. 

If  such  an  ink  was  adjusted  for 
optimum  performance  on  the  brush/blade 
system,  its  use  on  a  spiral  brush  system 
would  most  likely  result  in  a  difficult 
water  balance  adjustment  with  a  tenden¬ 
cy  for  the  ink  to  “catch  up”  easily. 

Because  of  the  fine  and  uniform  water 
pattern  produced  with  the  spiral  brush 
system,  an  optimum  ink  should  have  a 
somewhat  lower  emulsification  capacity 
and  reach  emulsion  equilibrium  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  length  of  time. 

Rheological  adjustments  are  also 
indicated  to  provide  the  best  overall  print 
quality  and  lithographic  behavior.  This 
means  maintaining  the  proper  viscosity  to 
achieve  good  performance  on  injector 
type  ink  feed  systems  to  minimize  plugg¬ 
ing  and  slinging.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
body  must  be  adjusted  to  have  the  proper 
amount  of  shear  thinning  to  produce  good 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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PMC 


Letterpress  to  Offset  Conversions 


Go  offset  wiffi  those 
good  old  {Messes. 

It  eotdd  sane  30U 
oiillions. 


PMC  conversion  units  “plug 
into"  Goss,  Hoe  and  other  letter- 
press  presses  so  easily  your  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  is  virtually  un¬ 
interrupted — without  down 
presses,  dislocations,  moving 
walls  or  building  on. 

With  the  PMC  System  you  can  have 
quality  ofiEset  reproduction  without 


trading  in  those  expensive  letterpress 
presses  that  still  have  20-30  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  them  ...  for  about  10%  of 
the  cost  of  new  offset  presses.  PMC 
literally  phases  you  into  offset. 

And  the  results  are  fantastic.  Just 
ask  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Richmond  News  Leader, 
Tampa  Tribune,  Warren  OH  Tribune, 


Waterloo  Courier,  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  Helsingborg-Lk^blad,  Swe¬ 
den  ...  or  one  of  the  odier  metro 
dailies  that  have  installed  or  ordered 
159  PMC  units — more  than  any  odier 
system. 

May  we  bring  to  your  offices  a  new 
movie  which  telk  you  all  about  it?  Just 
write  or  call. 


Press  Machinery  Corp. — 230  James  St,  Bensenville,  IL  60106 
TWX  910-650-0370  or  a.c.  312/860-5574 


GPI 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


dot  sharpness  and  lithographic  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  tack  must  also  be  controlled  to  be 
compatible  with  the  speed  and  geometry 
of  the  press  and  the  type  of  stock  being 
used. 

From  the  above,  emerged  a  new  line  of 
specially  designed  news  inks,  tailored  to 
produce  optimum  performance  on  a  high 
speed  spiral  brush  dampener.  While  ink 
formulations  previously  used  for  other 
dampening  systems  may  be  made  to  run, 
better  overall  performance  and  efficiency 
can  be  had  by  using  such  a  tailor-made 
formulation. 

Based  on  the  above,  the  News  Ink 
division  of  Sun  Chemical  announced  the 
introduction  a  new  black  and  color  line 
that  was  specially  formulated,  produced, 
and  quality  controlled  for  spiral  brush 
dampening  systems.  The  web  offset  black 
is  tradenamed  Stablack  20339  (improved 
version)  and  the  line  of  colors  is  called 
SUNCLEAR  AD-LITHO.  The  Sunclear 
Ad-Litho  line  is  ANPA/AAAA  approved 
for  shade  and  strength,  and  can  be  used  in 
conventional  Ad-Litho  blending. 

The  Stablack  20339  is  immediately 
available  in  the  East,  Southeast  and  Mid 
Atlantic  states.  The  new  standard  will 
soon  be  available  in  the  Midwest, 
Southwest  and  West  Coast. 

The  line  of  Sunclear  Ad-Litho  colors 
are  formulated  and  produced  at  any  one 
of  42  General  Printing  Ink  branch  loca¬ 
tions  nationwide. 

This  year  marks  the  start  of  the  third 
decade  for  Sun  Chemical's  Research  & 
Development  center  at  Carlstadt,  New 
Jersey.  Staffed  by  more  than  150  scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians,  the  laboratory  pro¬ 
vides  basic,  analytical,  environmental 
and  developmental  research  in  a  series  of 
specialized  labs.  The  R&D  center  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  major  expansion  and 
renovation  that  includes  not  only  a  40% 
increase  in  space  but  also  the  installation 
of  highly-sophisticated  and  advanced 
analytic^  equipment. 

Several  years  ago,  the  News  Ink 
Division  established  their  headquarters  in 
this  same  complex.  The  proximity  to  the 
research  capabilities  and  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  market  provided  an 
ideal  location.  The  technical  portion  of 
the  center  encompasses  two  major 
laboratories  and  four  support  functions. 

1.  The  Corporate  Research  Laboratory 
is  devoted  to  basic  and 
developmental  studies  in  pigments, 
resins,  pigments  raw  materials  and 
related  components,  not  only  for 
printing  inks,  but  also  for  plastics, 
paints,  industrial  coatings  and  similar 
end  uses. 

2.  The  Graphic  Arts  Laboratory  is 
devoted  principally  to  applications. 


research  and  development  for  print¬ 
ing  inks  and  ink-related  materials,  to 
include  analytical  and  environmental 
studies,  for  all  of  the  major  printing 
processes.  The  laboratory  conducts 
parallel  developmental  research  for 
paste  and  liquid  inks,  both  con¬ 
ventional  and  those  employing  adv¬ 
anced  or  new  technologies.  This  is 
the  location  for  much  of  our  long 
term  news  ink  development.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  improvement  in  conventional 
letterpress,  Di-litho  and  web  offset, 
significant  work  is  undergoing  in  the 
various  alternatives  to  new  web 
offset  presses  such  as  water-based 
flexographic  printing  and  other  non¬ 
petroleum  inks. 

3.  The  Process  Development  Labora¬ 
tory,  now  a  satellite  operation,  is  in 
the  process  of  relocation  to  Carl¬ 
stadt.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Corporate  Research  Laboratory,  it 
provides  a  scale-up  that  is  the 
intermediate  process  development 
step  between  the  laboratory  and  full- 
scale  production.  It  produces  semi¬ 
works  quantities  of  experimental  re¬ 
sins,  pigments,  pigments  raw  materi¬ 
als,  varnishes  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
limited  product  runs  for  extended 
laboratory  studies  or  field  trials. 

4.  The  Technical  Information  Center  is 
one  of  the  largest  specialized  col¬ 
lections  in  the  printing  ink  industry  of 
information  and  library  materials  on 
organic  and  polymer  chemistry  and 
the  graphic  arts.  Its  book  collection  is 
current,  but  also  includes  pertinent 
abstracts  going  back  to  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  of  this  century.  It  subscribes  to 
175  journals  and  industrial  maga¬ 
zines,  both  domestic  and 
international.  Through  its  computer 
terminal,  it  provides  access  to  sever¬ 
al  major  data-base  information 
banks. 

5.  The  Business  Development  Labora¬ 
tory  is  comprised  of  a  team  of 
specialists  in  long  and  short  range 
planning,  market  research,  business 
studies  and  acquisition  studies.  Each 
specialist  is  assigned  to  a  specific 
study  area,  directly  related  to  one  of 
the  Sun  Chemical’s  areas  of 
operations  or  business  interests. 

6.  The  News  Ink  Division’s 
Development  Laboratory — This 
fully  staffed  laboratory  houses  both 
the  development  team  as  well  as 
customer  service  laboratory.  With 

'  the  latest  in  scientific 
instrumentation,  these  labs  formu¬ 
late  new  ink  systems  for  the  letter- 
press  and  web  offset  no  heat  market. 
These  include  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  of  inserts  for  news¬ 
papers  or  direct  mail.  Recent 
developments  emerging  from  these 
laboratories  are  POLYTONE,  a 
better  transferring  letterpress  black 
for  photopolymer  plates,  SUN- 


BRITE,  a  new  letterpress  and  Di- 
Litho  color  line  for  higher  quality 
4-color  printing,  SUNCLEAR  AD- 
LITHO,  a  full  set  of  improved  AD- 
LITHO  inks  offering  the  printer 
brighter  and  sharper  colors  and 
SUNTONE,  a  complete  pallet  of 
commercial  web  offset  colors  for  su¬ 
perior  color  reproduction. 

Instrumentation  —  Specific 

instrumentation  used  for  the  analysis  of 

News  Ink  questions  are: 

1.  Priibau — This  laboratory  instrument 
is  the  “state  of  the  art”  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  printing  at  high  press  speeds.  It 
has  the  capability  of  trapping  colors 
under  dynamic  conditions  more 
closely  resembling  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  done  on  the  customer’s 
stock  and  is  extremely  representative 
of  results  achieved  by  the  printer. 

2.  Scanning  Electronic  Microscope — 
This  scientific  tool  allows  the  tech¬ 
nicians  to  view  plates  and  paper  sur¬ 
faces  to  investigate  various  surface 
phenomena.  Plate  wear,  transfer 
characteristics,  dot  structure,  sur¬ 
face  conditions,  etc.  can  be  observed 
and  problems  solutions  determined 
based  on  this  instrument.  One 
interesting  addition  is  a  specially 
adapted  camera  which,  when 
mounted,  can  photograph  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses.  An  X-ray  attachment  allows 
the  technicians  to  identify  elements 
in  the  fields  being  examined. 

3.  Gas  Chromatograph  and  Mass  Spec¬ 
trophotometer — These  instruments 
are  used  to  identify  materials  as  com¬ 
ponents  of  submitted  samples.  They 
can  be  fountain  solutions,  inks, 
plates  or  any  other  material  of  which 
we  wish  to  know  the  composition.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  use  of 
these  tools  for  environmental  ap¬ 
plications. 


Atex/Sci-Tex  reveal 
interface  capability 

Atex,  Inc.  and  Sci-Tex  Corporation 
announced  June  3, 1982,  the  capability  to 
interface  Atex  and  Sci-Tex  equipment  in 
an  advanced  text  and  graphics  processing 
system.  The  system  was  displayed  at  the 
DRUPA  ’82  exhibition  in  Dusseldorf, 
West  Germany. 

The  display,  at  the  Sci-Tex  pavilion, 
demonstrated  the  interconnection  of  an 
Atex  8000  text  processing  system  and  the 
new  Sci-Tex  Vista  system,  which  is  being 
shown  publicly  for  the  first  time.  The 
Atex  8()00  system  will  be  used  for  text 
editing  and  composition;  the  Sci-Tex  sys¬ 
tem  for  page  layout  and  the  processing  of 
text  and  graphics.  The  Atex/Sci-Tex 
interface  represents  a  major  step  forward 
in  advanced  text  processing  systems. 
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IVois  get  fiiCM%  ccgor 
ca]iacity  on  ^otir  Hoe 
Cfgormatic  presses 
without  sacriHeing 
page  capacity! 
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PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


PMC’s  new  modular  RETRO^”  3-2-1  Preci-  Retro^'^  3-2-1  is  a  PMC-quality  press  ad- 
sion-built  color  hump  units  feature  time-sav-  dition  that  makes  sense  in  today’s  economy 
ing  improvements  such  as  microprocessor  ...  get  all  the  facts  on  this  intelligent  alter- 
controlled  ink  adjustments,  pneumatic  form  native  from  PMC. 
roller  throw-oflBs  and  an  automatic  motoiv 
driven  corrugated  roll-up  style  safety  door. 

The  Retro^”  3-2-1  is  compatible  with  any 
method  of  direct  or  offset  conversion  printing  I  j^A  1 

including  shallow  relief. 


Press  Machinery  Corporation — 230  James  Street,  Bensenville,  IL  60106 — TWX  910-650-0370  or  A.C.  312/860-5574 


Letterpress 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

morning  and  evening  papers  run  straight. 
Papers  range  in  size  from  40  to  60  pages 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  to  80  to  120 
pages  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  to 
220  pages  in  the  Sunday  paper.  The  man¬ 
ufacturing  needs  of  the  Sunpapers  are 
increasing  steadily.  Sunday  circulation  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  7,000  papers  per 
year.  Because  the  largest  edition,  the 
Sunday  paper,  dictates  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  requirements  of  most  newspapers,  it 
was  necessary  to  perform  all  projections 
based  on  the  Sunday  requirement. 

Based  on  an  average  production 
capability  of  18,500  papers  per  hour,  per 
press,  he  determined  that  the  paper 
needed  36  press  units  to  provide  enough 
capacity  through  1989. 

With  the  number  of  presses  that  would 
be  needed  finalized,  the  Sun  turned  its 
attention  to  other  equipment  needs.  The 
mailroom  was  studied  for  a  year,  and  a 
contract  for  equipment  was  signed  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  Next,  the  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  was  studied,  and  it  was  finalized  in 
January  of  1980.  A  conventional 
platemaking  system  (not  lasers)  was 
decided  upon  in  June  of  that  year. 

After  all  the  equipment  was  selected, 
the  entire  project  was  broken  down  by 
departments,  by  areas  within 
departments  and  by  equipment  in  those 
areas.  Each  press,  along  with  every  other 
piece  of  equipment,  was  assigned  a  time¬ 
line  for  installation,  training-debugging 
and  then  going  live.  The  entire  system 
was  scheduled  to  be  operational  by  the 
end  of  1981. 

According  to  the  press  equipment 
study  that  Franconeri  had  worked  up,  the 
Sun  could  meet  their  manufacturing  re¬ 
quirements  with  36  offset  press  units 
where  previously  44  letterpress  units  had 
been  used.  The  catch,  however,  was  to 
gain  back  the  20  percent  productivity  loss 
they  knew  would  take  place.  Part  of  this 
loss  was  made  up  almost  immediately  by 
having  the  pressmen  train  on  and  con¬ 
currently  debug  the  Goss  Metroliner 
presses.  But  that  wasn’t  good  enough;  at 
the  start,  the  larger  papers  were  con¬ 
sistently  late. 

That  was  when  the  Sunpapers  opened 
up  the  production  windows  and  sched¬ 
uled  extra  manufacturing  time  for  specific 
production  runs.  This  produced  a  two¬ 
fold  benefit.  Not  only  was  the  pressroom 
better  able  to  handle  production  needs — 
including  the  production  of  the  Sunday 
Sun — but  it  also  showed  how  future 
circulation  growth  could  be  absorbed 
without  any  additional  equipment. 

The  highly  automated  production  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  Sun  has  installed  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  group  of  subsystems  that  work 
together  to  handle  a  wide  assortment  of 
production  and  distribution  needs.  Each 
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of  these  subsystems  was  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  automation,  a  high  degree 
of  accountability,  improved  quality,  and 
economies  in  manufacturing  operations. 

The  Goss  systems  for  producing  the 
Baltimore  Sun  takes  over  the  front-end 
system  when  full-page  negatives  are  sent 
through  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  plate 
room  in  the  new  building.  There,  the  page 
negative  is  placed  into  a  computer- 
controlled  Goss  Printed  Area  Reader 
(PAR).  The  PAR  scans  the  page  negative, 
detects  light  and  dark  areas  on  the  page 
and  determines  ink  density  requirements 
for  optimum  coverage.  The  PAR  compu¬ 
ter  then  downloads  this  data  to  the  Goss 
Press  Control  System  (PCS  II). 

The  PCS  II  uses  the  page  density  data 
to  preset  the  page  pack  inkers.  Before 
startup  the  pressman  inputs  the 
imposition  for  the  run,  along  with  the  type 
of  run,  section  being  printed,  color  re¬ 
quirements,  ink  density  requirements  and 
compensator  selection.  During  the  run, 
the  pressman  can  change  the  preset  ink¬ 
ing  levels  from  the  PCS  console  in  the 
control  room. 

Out  in  the  pressroom  are  four  nine-unit 
Goss  Metroliner  presses  equipped  with 
20  half-decks  (one  every  other  unit),  and 
four  3:2, 144-page  folders,  each  with  dou¬ 
ble  upper  formers  capable  of  folding  in 
either  straight  or  collect  modes. 

The  press  units  are  arranged  in  two 
lines  of  18  units  each.  Each  nine-unit 
press  loads  from  the  end  and  delivers  pap¬ 
ers  to  the  folders  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  press.  The  operating  side  of  each 
press  line  faces  the  centrally  placed  con¬ 
trol  room.  With  this  arrangement,  press¬ 
men  can  monitor  press  operation  from  the 
control  room — the  most  practical  way  to 
conform  to  OSHA  noise  requirements — 
and  still  be  within  a  few  steps  of  the  press. 

A  floor  below  the  pressroom,  an  auto¬ 
mated  roll  storage,  handling  and 
delivering  subsystem  takes  care  of  the 
nearly  170  rolls  of  newsprint  used  by  the 
newspaper  each  day.  With  the  system,  a 
roll  of  newsprint  is  taken  out  of  storage 
and  is  then  loaded  onto  the  conveyor  of 
the  computer-controlled  FMC  roll  han¬ 
dling  system. 

The  conveyor  moves  each  newsprint 
roll  to  a  laydown  area  where  it  waits, 
lined  up  with  other  rolls,  until  it  is  needed. 
When  a  press  requires  a  new  roll  of  news¬ 
print,  a  car  is  automatically  dispatched 
along  a  track  to  the  laydown  area.  The  car 
automatically  picks  up  the  correct  roll, 
and  circles  the  36  reel  units  until  the  roll 
reaches  the  unit  where  it  is  needed.  There 
the  Goss  Automatic  Roll  Loading  (ARL) 
mechanism  takes  over.  The  ARL  unit 
holds  three  rolls  of  paper  on  a  “spider”  at 
one  time.  The  ARL  automatically  loads 
full  rolls  and  replaces  spent  rolls  with 
newsprint  delivered  by  the  FMC  delivery 
system. 

From  the  press  deliveries,  a  maze  of 
stream  conveyors  move  the  printed  and 
folded  papers  up  the  third  floor  mailroom. 


The  Sun  also  uses  six  conveyors — two 
presses,  one  on  each  side,  are  double  off. 
The  conveyor  system  is  arranged  so  that 
all  six  of  the  deliveries  pass  through  the 
control  room.  With  this  arrangement,  as 
papers  move  up  the  stream,  the  pressman 
can  instruct  the  conveyor  system  to  drop 
off  a  copy  for  inspection.  If  adjustments 
are  needed  on  either  of  the  presses  or  the 
folders,  they  can  be  made  on  the  master 
control  panel  in  the  control  room.  Such 
quick  adjustment  capabilities  have 
helped  the  Sunpapers  minimize  startup 
waste. 

The  stream  conveyor  system  will 
shortly  be  under  computer  control.  It 
counts  the  papers,  accounts  for  waste 
copies,  and  directs  the  newspapers  to  one 
of  the  nine  Goss  257S  stackers 
in  the  mailroom.  Just  before  the  newspap¬ 
ers  pass  up-through  the  second  floor  ceil¬ 
ing  and  enter  the  mailroom  one  final 
check  takes  place;  a  sensor  detects  the 
previously  applied  sensor  tape,  and  the 
system  has  the  capability  to  eject  any 
papers  with  tape — paster  copies — into 
the  waste  chute. 

The  final  portion  of  the  project  sched¬ 
uled  for  mid-year,  is  to  activate  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  with  the  Goss 
Totalizer  subsystem  and  the  Goss  Press 
Monitor  System  (PMS).  The  Totalizer 
offers  real-time  control  and  monitoring  of 
all  the  presses,  outputs  continual 
information  on  the  status  of  press  and 
mailroom  operations  and  keeps  them  in 
balance.  To  help  reduce  waste,  the  Tota¬ 
lizer  can  stop  the  press  after  the  correct 
number  of  copies  have  been  printed. 

The  PMS  collects  and  stores  press 
operating  information  to  provide  better 
management  control  over  production 
variables.  The  PMS  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  press  assignment, 
press  speed,  the  number  of  salable  copies 
produced,  the  required  number  of  copies 
yet  to  be  printed  to  complete  the  run,  and 
press  status.  In  addition,  the  PMS  will 
automatically  log  web  breaks,  folder 
jams,  press  stops  and  starts,  and  mail- 
room  stops.  Stops  due  to  ink,  water,  plate 
and  paper  problems  are  manually  entered 
through  a  keyboard.  Once  this  subsystem 
is  operational,  the  Sunpaper  management 
will  be  continually  supplied  with  up-to- 
the  minute  information  to  use  to  evaluate 
performance,  diagnose  current  or  poten¬ 
tial  problems,  and  make  far-reaching  pro¬ 
duction  decisions. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  new  building, 
the  stream  conveyors  have  been  arranged 
to  provide  maximum  flexibility.  The  pri¬ 
mary  conveyors  are  wrapped  over  five 
Goss  compensating  stackers  on  one  side 
of  the  mailroom,  and  four  more  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  Sun’s  previous  mail- 
room  system,  each  press  had  an  assigned 
stacker,  and  if  a  stacker  went  down,  its 
press  had  to  be  shut  down  too.  Now,  the 
computer-controlled  conveyor  can 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Tomorrow's  new 


Managing  for  the  future  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  isn't  easy.  Changes  in  the 
economy,  readership,  competition,  and  in 
technology  mean  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
newspaper.  To  chart  your  future  course,  you 
need  a  business  strategy.  And,  as  computer 
needs  spread  throughout  your  organization, 
you  ne^  a  computer  strategy  as  well. 

Announcing  DIGITAL's 
Media  Information  Architecture 

Integrating  information  is  an  important 
part  of  any  computer  strategy.  The  Media 
Information  Architecture  lets  you  distribute 
appropriate  point  solutions  where  and  when 
you  need  them.  And  link  them  together— 
when  that  makes  sense  to  you.  The  architec¬ 
ture  lets  you  extend  computing  power  be¬ 
yond  traditional  environments  without 
obsoleting  your  present  investment. 

Implemented  on  general  purpose  com¬ 
puters,  it  doesn’t  require  a  dedicated  system 
for  each  application.  Library,  for  example, 
can  link  with  the  newsroom  system  and  re¬ 


side  with  circulation  or  data  processing.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  office  automation  and 
electronic  publishing— if  that's  your  strategy. 

The  Media  Information  y^chitecture 
uses  our  VAX,  the  premier  computer  of  the 
industry.  And  our  PDP-11,  the  most  popular 
computer  ever  built. 

Your  next  computer  purchase  will  shape 
your  computer  strategy  for  the  80's.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  how  we  can  help,  send  for  our 
new  brochure,  "THE  POWER  OF  THE 
PRESS:  The  80’s  and  Beyond." 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Publishing  and  Broadcast  Industries  Group 
Continental  Boulevard,  MK1-2/B11 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 


See  us  in  booth  #143  at  ANPA, 
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St.  Petersburg  dailies  put  fast 
inserter  through  its  paces 


St.  Petersburg  Times-Independent  has 
the  first  Leger  inserting  system,  the 
operation  of  which  is  based  on  fluid  pow¬ 
er  control  technology.  Though  the  three- 
into-one  machine  is  in  a  shakedown  sta¬ 
tus,  there  are  expectations  that  it  has  the 
potential  for  outputting  30,000  inserted 
packages  an  hour. 

Leger’s  approach  utilizes  alternating 
air  pressure  and  vacuum  to  “fire”  inserts 
into  jackets  at  extremely  high  speeds. 
Positive  air  pressure  holds  up  a  stack  of 
preprints  at  each  feeding  station.  When 
the  jacket  is  in  position,  the  pressure 
momentarily  turns  to  vacuum  which 
pulls  the  stack  down  onto  continuously 
running  accelerator  belts.  Vacuum  pulls 
the  button  preprint  from  beneath  the 
stack  and  once  accelerated  on  the  belt,  it 
is  thrust  into  the  jacket. 

The  entire  system  is  under  the  control 
of  a  computer  which  governs  type  and 
size  of  product,  frequency  of  inserting, 
and  jacket  position  for  inserting.  Oper¬ 
ator  of  the  system  communicates  with  the 
computer  through  a  video  display  ter¬ 
minal.  The  control  system  continually 
monitors  the  inserter  to  assure  smooth 
running  and  quality  products. 

George  A.  Morin,  president  of  Leger, 
says,  “The  system  has  undergone 
extensive  testing  in  our  Denver  plant  and 
now  we  are  evaluating  its  performance  in 
a  production  environment.  St.  Petersburg 
is  an  ideal  site  for  this  purpose  because 
there  is  a  good  range  of  inserted  products 
as  well  as  representative  volume  of  more 
than  300,000.” 

It  is  not  unusual  for  St.  Petersburg’s  big 
Sunday  edition  of  300-400  pages  to 
include  18  to  20  inserts.  “We’re  planning 
for  the  Leger  system  to  carry  some  of  this 
load  and  a  50,000  Independent  inserting 
run  on  Wednesdays,”  reports  John  L. 
Irvin,  assistant  operations  manager. 
“The  latter  is  critical  because  we  have 
only  one  hour  and  40  minutes  in  which  to 
do  the  stuffing.” 

The  Times-Independent  recently  has 
experienced  some  leanness  in  insert  ord¬ 
ers  “because  of  the  economy,”  but  Sun¬ 


day  circulations  in  February-March 
peaked  at  about  350,000,  biggest  ever. 
This  will  drop  about  40,000  at  its  lowest 
point  (in  August)  when  the  tourist  trade 
historically  is  the  lightest. 

Nevertheless,  the  plant  is  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  insertng  volume.  Pre- 
stuffing  runs  using  three  systems  begin  on 
Monday  and  continue  through  the  week. 
“We’re  starting  the  Leger  system  on  runs 
which  have  a  heavy  jacket  of  12-20 
pages,”  explains  Art  Counts,  mailroom 
superintendent.  “From  here,  we’ll  grad¬ 
ually  move  to  a  lighter  jacket  of  8-10 
pages,  which  is  our  regular  jacket.” 

Counts  views  the  Leger  inserter  as  a 
supplemental  production  unit  for  the 
mailroom  and  is  optimistic  about  its  read¬ 
iness  to  help  his  department. 

The  system  is  designed  to  handle  any 
kind  of  preprint,  from  single-sheet  cards 
to  160-page  broadsheet  advances.  These 
can  range  in  size  from  5x7”  to  14x16”. 

Jackets  of  up  to  160-page  broadsheets 
can  be  used  and  pre-stuffed  jackets  can  be 
run  through  the  machine  as  well.  Leger 
engineers  point  out  that  since  preprints 
are  fed  into  the  jacket  cut  edge  first,  a 
squarer  bundle  results  at  the  stacker. 

The  manufacturer  has  established  the 
30,000  completes  per  hour  as  the  minimal 
goal. 

Though  there  is  potential  for  full  auto¬ 
mation,  the  St.  Petersburg  installation 
will  be  loaded  manually.  The  Times- 
Independent  is  studying  possible  use  of 
the  EDS-IDAB  flat  belt  conveyor  at  the 
delivery  end  of  the  Leger  machine,  which 
might  foed  to  a  Pace  Pack  stacker  for 
small  products.  This  would  allow  con¬ 
siderably  more  flexibility  in  moving  mate¬ 
rials  through  the  mailroom. 

When  product  parameters  are  known 
the  system  can  be  prepared  for  a  run  in 
about  five  minutes.  Preparation  is 
through  the  computer,  which  signals  size 
and  thickness  changes.  Adjustments  at 
jacket  feeder  and  insert  stations  are  then 
automatically  made  by  stepper  motors. 
No  mechanical  changes  are  necessary. 


Modularity  is  one  of  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Leger  system.  Four  main  sec¬ 
tions  are  referred  to  as  Emitter,  Col¬ 
lector,  Smart  Conveyor,  and  Accelera¬ 
tor.  Any  unit,  including  inserting  heads, 
can  be  unlatched  and  removed  from  the 
line  when  necessary.  If  additional 
inserting  capacity  is  desired  it  is  available 
by  augmenting  the  system  with  more 
modules. 

A  typical  three-head  line  is  about  30’ 
long,  but  the  addition  of  another  three- 
head  inserting  module  adds  only  12’.  A 
newspaper  could  have  an  L-shape  or  U- 
shape  configuration,  or  make  other  mod¬ 
ifications  to  conform  to  the  room  layout. 

A  Leger  spokesman  said  designers 
placed  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  maintenance, 
finding  ways  either  to  avoid  or  minimize 
it.  For  instance,  the  entire  system  is 
asynchronous,  meaning  that  no  mechan¬ 
ical  synchronization  is  necessary.  There 
are  no  cams,  gears,  or  clutches. 

Another  example  is  that  each  unit  in  the 
line  is  self-contained.  Separate  energy 
sources  permit  independent  operation. 
Pumps  and  motors  are  standardized  to 
reduce  parts  inventory.  Good  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  components  was  also  a  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  production  run  begins  with  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  system  by  computer,  as  pre¬ 
viously  described.  Once  the  parameters 
of  the  run  are  entered  the  computer  also 
will  control  conveyor  speed  and  vacuum 
level. 

The  emitter  starts  the  feeding  of  jackets 
by  the  pulling  force  of  air  vacuum  and 
conveyor  belts,  which  forms  a  longitudin¬ 
al  lapped  stream.  The  stream  picks  up 
speed  in  the  speed-up  section  where  the 
lapped  jackets  are  individually  separated. 

Register  of  the  jacket  is  maintained  by 
the  conveyor  belts,  which  have  slits  and 
perforations  permitting  air  vacuum  to 
grip  the  paper.  At  the  speed-up  section 
jackets  are  opened  by  a  sword. 

Top  half  of  the  opened  jacket  rides  on 
an  air  shelf  and  the  bottom  half  is  posi¬ 
tioned  by  vacuum  on  the  conveyor  belt. 
Once  a  jacket  is  in  position  at  the  first 
inserting  head  a  photosensor  signals  the 
computer  for  an  insert.  The  insert  literally 
is  dragged  from  the  stack  by  air  vacuum 
and  accelerator  belts,  and  thrust  into  the 
jacket. 

The  momentum  carries  the  insert 
against  the  spine  of  the  jacket  and  rope 
hold-down  belts  prevent  bounce-back. 
Such  action  is  repeated  at  each  insert  sta¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  full  jackets  form  a 
lapped  stream  on  the  downstream  col¬ 
lector. 

The  computer,  incidentally,  can  be 
programmed  for  selective  inserting.  This 
feature  undoubtedly  is  of  interest  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  newspapers  since  different 
products  are  prepared  for  their  42  zones. 

While  assessment  of  the  Leger  system 
continues  there  is  growing  confidence 
that  the  technology  has  opened  a  new 
breakthrough  in  the  inserting  process. 


Leger  inserting  unit  with  (from  left  to  right):  Dallas  Gilbert,  Leger  Co.; 
George  Morin,  inventor;  Jeff  Halter,  Leger  system  analyst;  and  Jim 
Arnbrecht,  Leger  Co. 
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“COMPUTER-TO-PLATE” 

An  EPIC"*event  at  ANPA/RI 
made  possible  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
EOCOM,  Hastech  and  Compugraphic. 


EOCOM’s  development  of  the  *EOCOM  Page  Image 
Composer,  coupled  with  the  efforts  of  Hastech  and 
Compugraphic,  has  transformed  the  Computer-to-Plate 
concept  into  reality,  See  our  live  demonstration  of 
production-oriented  Computer-to-Plate  capabilities 
at  Booth  #2467. 


EOCOM  Electronic  Systems 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORPORATION 

15771  Redhill  Avenue 

Tuslin.  Calitornia  92680.  USA 

Telephone  (714)  730-5051/Tele«  68  5698  ' 


Hoechst  ^ 


EMPTY  CART 
RETURN 


SCHEAAATIC  shows  design  of  roll  handling  system  at  the  Cowles  Publishing 
Company  plant  in  Spokane,  Washington. 


Roll  handling  system  designed 
to  be  economical/expeditlous 


Automatic  newsprint  roll  handling, 
from  wrapped  roll  storage  to  the  press, 
has  become  the  rule  for  new  print  facili¬ 
ties  everywhere.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
new  printing  plant  opened  not  long  ago  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  by  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Company. 

Cowles  publishes  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  the  Spokane  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  several  regional  farm  publica¬ 
tions.  The  family-owned  company  serves 
counties  in  eastern  Washington,  northern 
Idaho  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Oregon, 
a  region  known  locally  as  the  “Inland 
Empire.” 

The  roll  handling  system  in  Cowles 
new  plant  was  designed  and  installed  by 
the  Jervis  B.  Webb  Company  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  country’s 
major  materials  handling  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers.  When  asked  recently  what 
Cowles  was  looking  for  in  a  roll  handling 
system,  operations  director  Marvin  Bar¬ 
ber’s  answer  was  pragmatic  and  to  the 
point.  “We  wanted  a  system  that  was 
both  economical  and  expeditious,”  he 
said. 

The  Webb-installed  system  is  designed 
to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  newsprint 
rolls  to  pressmen  in  a  pre-determined  mix 
of  roll  sizes,  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
intervention.  Wrapped  rolls  of  newsprint 
enter  the  system  when  released  by  a 
clamp  truck  operator  on  the  wrapped  roll 
storage  deck.  This  sloping,  single-lane 
deck  has  a  capacity  of  five  roils. 

Rolls  are  released  from  a  roll  stop,  one 
at  a  time,  by  a  spinner  operator  at  a  near¬ 
by  pushbutton  panel.  Released  rolls  are 
picked  up  by  a  gull-wing  floor  conveyor, 
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which  moves  them  to  a  spinner,  where 
they  are  automatically  raised  to  spin 
position  for  stripping. 

After  stripping,  rolls  are  released  by  an 
operator  for  storage  on  a  1 0-aisle  laydown 
deck.  The  gull  wing  conveyor  then  carries 
the  rolls  to  the  head  of  the  proper  stripped 
roll  storage  lane,  where  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  “kicked  off’  and  stored  on  the 
laydown  deck. 

The  Webb  roll  handling  system  is 
directed  by  a  programmable  controller. 
These  solid-state  electrical  control  sys¬ 
tems  are  finding  wide  use  in  industrial 
installations,  where  they  make  the  com¬ 
puter-like  decisions  that  provide  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  systems  they 
control. 

In  the  Cowles  plant,  the  assignment  of 
rolls  for  automatic  storage  by  size  in 
specific  lanes  on  the  laydown  deck  is 
made  by  the  programmable  controller,  or 
“PC.”  Assignments  can  be  changed 
quickly  and  easily  by  the  spinner  operator 
or  any  other  authorized  person  by 
reprogramming  the  PC.  No  special  elec¬ 
trical  or  computer  skills  are  needed. 

The  laydown  deck  holds  70  rolls  in  full, 
three-quarter  and  half-roll  sizes.  The  pro¬ 
grammable  controller  manitains  a  count 
of  the  number  of  rolls  in  each  lane,  adding 
to  the  number  when  new  rolls  are  stored, 
and  reducing  the  count  when  a  roll  is  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  reel-room.  Newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  new  facility  averages  287 
tons  per  week. 

To  direct  the  dispatching  of  rolls  to  the 
reel-room,  an  operator  must  first  program 
the  “mix”  of  roll  sizes  needed  by  the 
pressmen,  a  procedure  that  requires  only 


a  few  moments  and  no  special  skills. 
Selected  rolls  are  moved  from  the 
stripped  roll  storage  area  to  the  presses 
on  low,  four-wheeled  towcarts.  These 
towcarts  traverse  the  low  end  of  the 
laydown  deck  and  then  enter  a  conveyor 
loop  that  circles  the  perimeter  of  the  reel- 
room. 

The  relatively  simple  type  of  conveyor 
that  moves  the  carts  around  the  presses  is 
called  a  Towveyor.  It  consists  of  a  single 
steel  track  imbedded  in  the  concrete  floor 
of  the  plant.  Through  the  track  moves  a 
roller-equipped  chain.  “Pusher  dogs”  are 
spaced  along  the  chain  at  15-foot 
intervals.  The  chain,  powered  by  a  cater¬ 
pillar  drive,  propels  the  carts  by  way  of 
tow-pins  that  extend  downward  from  the 
front  of  the  cart  into  the  track,  where  they 
are  contacted  by  a  pusher  dog. 

Standard  Towveyor  track  depth  is 
approximately  seven  inches.  The  section 
of  track  that  returns  empty  carts  to  the 
stripped  roll  storage  area  for  reloading 
has  a  shallower  profile  —  approximately 
five  inches.  Here  the  chain  functions 
without  rollers,  simply  sliding  along  the 
bottom  surface  of  the  track. 

In  automatic  mode,  the  dispatch  of  a 
fresh  roll  from  laydown  to  reel-room  is 
initiated  by  pressmen  as  they  remove 
loaded  towcarts  from  the  recirculator  to 
the  unloading  spur.  To  divert  a  roll  from 
the  recirculator,  a  pressman  simply  pre¬ 
sses  the  “Roll  Call”  pushbutton  mounted 
at  his  work  station,  as  the  selected  roll 
approaches  the  press  spur.  The  spur 
switch  opens  and  the  loaded  cart  enters. 
Diversion  into  the  spur,  and  positioning 
for  transfer  to  the  reel,  is  completed  man¬ 
ually.  This  action  also  resets  the  switch. 

In  addition  to  activating  the  spur  track 
switch,  the  “Roll  Call”  button  notifies 
the  PC  that  a  replacement  roll  is  needed 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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THE  AUCTION  SALE 
OF  THE  YEAR... 

flulktin” 

OF  PHHADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

To  be  Held  on  Premises 

MARKET  &  30th  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
JULY  19,  20,  21,  22,  1982 
EACH  MORNING  AT  9:30  A  M. 

laspcction:  Thursdav,  Friday,  Saturday 
July  15,  16,  17,  1982 
10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  each  day 

EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  SOLD 

Hik*  ('olormatic  and  ('onvertiblc  Ncw>papcr  Presses,  (Composing  RiKim  Equipment,  C'amerxs, 
Plate-making,  Inserting,  Paper  Handling,  Conveyors,  Computers,  Complete  In-House  Printing  Plant  with 
Offset  Presses,  Office  Furniture,  Office  Equipment,  Machine  Shops,  Supplies,  and  Thousands  of  other  items. 

TERMS  OF  SALE;  25%  Deposit  required  by  Cashiers  Check  or  Cash  Company  and  personal  checks  must  have  Bank  Letter  guaranteeing  payment  of  check 
All  checks  to  be  made  payable  to  Royal  Company  Auctioneers.  Inc.  All  purchases  must  be  paid  for  within  24  hours  of  conclusion  of  sale  No  equipment  is  to  be 
moved  until  complete  settlement  has  been  made  After  the  Auctior>eer  has  sold  a  piece  of  equipment,  it  becomes  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  purchaser  Ail 
descriptions  are  believed  correct,  but  the  Auctioneers  or  owners  make  no  guarantee  or  warranties  as  to  genuirteness.  authenticity  of.  or  defect  in  any  tot  and 
will  not  be  held  responsible  for  advertising  discrepencies  or  inaccuracies  All  items  offered  for  sale  shall  be  sold  AS  IS.  WHERE  IS’  with  all  its  faults  It  is  the 
buyer's  responisibility  to  provide  proper  safety  devices  and  equipment  or  means  to  meet  all  Government  safety  standards  All  sales  are  final  Buyer  agrees  to 
Indemnify  and  hold  harmless  Sellers  against  any  damage  caused  by  the  acts  of  Buyer  or  any  person  acting  at  Buyer's  request  or  on  Buyer's  behalf  in  conrtec* 
tion  with  the  dismantling  or  removal  of  property  The  Auctioneer  will  have  the  option  of  offering  merchandise  either  piecemeal  and/or  bulk  Copies  of  ad- 
ditional  terms  will  be  posted  at  tirT>e  of  sale  (1/1/82) 

Contact  nearest  office  for  brochure  or  pick  up  a  brochure  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference  at  the  Graphics  Management  Associates  booth  *965. 

MEL  BLOOM  -  Auctioneer 


ROYAL  COMPANY  AUCTIONEERS,  INC. 


2757  16th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Corporate  Headquarters 
(415)  863-5245 


3333  I'niversity  Bhd., 
Suite  711 

Kensington,  MD  20895 
Attn:  Bill  Dempsey 
(202)  835-9811 


3727  W.  6th  Street. 
Suite  507 

Los  .\ngeles,  CA  90020 
Attn:  Larr)  Lamar 
(213)  3814497 


No  wires  or  grippers  on  verticai 
fiat  beit  stream  conveyor 


Ask  anyone  at  Newsday,  the  big  Long 
Island  tabloid,  what  they  think  about  the 
newest  stream  conveying  system,  one 
which  doesn’t  use  wires  or  grippers  for 
holding  newspapers,  and  you’ll  hear  only 
plaudits. 

No  jams,  no  tears,  no  wrinkles,  no 
marks,  no  lost  inserts,  no  damaged  insert 
packages.  Almost  sounds  like  the  perfect 
product. 

Wait!  The  best  is  yet  to  come.  The  flat 
belt  stream  conveyor,  an  EDS-IDAB 
development,  was  already  proven  in  a 
horizontal  configuration.  What  Newsday 
has  done  is  shown  that  the  concept  can  be 
applied  vertically  as  well. 

Inserted  packages  of  as  many  as  12  pro¬ 
ducts  are  received  from  Harris  high¬ 
speed  inserting  systems  and  sent  straight 
up  to  a  height  of  about  seven  feet.  “We 
could  go  higher  if  we  had  to,’’  said  a  fore¬ 
man.  Narrow  front  and  back  belts  are 
responsible  for  holding  the  product  and 
are  spring-loaded  so  that  tension  is  con¬ 
stant  across  the  stream. 

Newsday  has  the  first  vertical  news¬ 
paper  handling  application  of  the  EDS- 
IDAB  Beltveyor  and  its  proven  capability 
has  given  production  management  more 
flexibility  in  planning  future  moves.  “The 
principle  is  highly  feasible,’’  asserts  Bill 
Langman,  operations  director,  “and 
could  be  utilized  in  a  number  of  situa¬ 
tions.  There  also  are  inclined  flat  belt  con¬ 
veyor  sections,  which  allow  yet  another 
option.” 

The  Long  Island  newspaper,  eleventh 
biggest  in  the  U.S.,  outputs  a  Color-Pak 
of  inserted  products  once  a  week,  which 


is  distributed  as  part  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  run  is  620,000. 

The  package  is  a  challenge  because  the 
inserted  products  vary  in  size,  shape  and 
thickness.  The  number  of  inserts  also  is 
increasing,  which  creates  another  set  of 
problems.  Bundles  exiting  from  the 
stackers  frequently  are  unstable  (foot¬ 
ball-shaped),  necessitating  a  worker  at 
that  point  simply  to  stabilize  the  bundle. 

Worst  of  all  there  is  no  foreseen  relief 
from  such  conditions.  Advertisers  con¬ 
tinue  to  experiment  with  preprints  to 
attract  sales.  Inserts  at  Newsday  are 
growing  at  a  steady  rate  and  the  paper  is 
running  out  of  storage  space  for  the  skid¬ 
ded  material.  Another  inserting  system 
(there  are  three  now)  may  be  in  the  offing, 
which  will  either  require  revamping  of  the 
floor  plan  or  moving  the  entire  collating 
department. 

The  magnitude  of  these  problems  has 
not  deterred  Newsday  production  man¬ 
agement  from  searching  for  solutions. 
One  set  of  answers  has  been  found  in 
wireless  stream  conveyors.  “We  needed 
a  neat  stream  going  into  the  stackers,” 
explains  Dennis  Havlik,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Since  the  department  was  beset  with 
crowded  conditions,  planners  sought  a 
way  to  move  inserted  packages  straight 
up  from  the  inserter  delivery,  which  is 
nearly  at  floor  level.  EDS-IDAB  engi¬ 
neers  suggested  the  components. 

First,  an  inserting  machine  connection 
is  utilized  to  receive  insert  packages  by 
the  Beltveyor  system.  The  stream  moves 
through  a  bottom  corner  unit,  which 


serves  as  the  direction-changing  com¬ 
ponent. 

The  stream  now  is  in  control  of  the 
system’s  vertical  section,  where  front 
and  back  moving  belts  provide  sufficient 
pressure  across  the  full  stream  to  hold  the 
packages  without  slippage.  Two  sets  of 
belts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
move  the  newspapers  straight  up. 

When  the  stream  reaches  its  full  height, 
a  top  corner  unit  takes  over  for  the 
directional  change.  This  brings  the 
stream  to  the  horizontal  section  for  move¬ 
ment  to  the  stacker,  which  requires  only 
bottom  belts.  Inserted  packages  ride  free¬ 
ly  on  the  top.  Before  entering  the  stacker 
the  stream  is  conditioned  by  a  stream  align¬ 
er,  to  straighten  any  mis^igned  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  help  reduce  stacker  jams. 

Walter  Enderley,  collating  general 
foreman,  attests  to  the  Beltveyor’ s  per¬ 
formance:  “We’ve  gotten  rid  of  our  com¬ 
mon  problems.  When  turned  on,  the  sys¬ 
tem  just  runs.  No  adjustments  are  re¬ 
quired  from  minimum  to  maximum  size 
product.” 

Enderley  showed  no  hesitation  when 
asked  what  he  likes  best  about  the  sys¬ 
tem:  “Maintenance.  It’s  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  Even  if  the  belt  breaks,  and  it 
hasn’t,  it’s  repairable.” 

The  vertical  stream  is  amazingly 
straight  when  moving  16,000  packages  an 
hour.  (This  speed,  incidentally,  is  consid¬ 
ered  slow  since  the  Beltveyor  system  is 
capable  of  moving  copies  at  a  much  faster 
rate.)  Inserted  packages  do  not  wander 
out  of  alignment  and  as  thickness  of  prod¬ 
uct  increases  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
stream  by  the  spring-loaded  belts  like¬ 
wise  increases. 

A  typical  Newsday  Color-Pak  held  by  a 
six-page  (broadsheet)  comics  jacket 
might  include:  five  tabloids  of  varying 
sizes,  a  television  booklet,  three  slick 
brochures,  a  broadsheet  section,  and  a 
horizontal  booklet.  That’s  eleven  pro¬ 
ducts,  plus  the  jacket. 

Havlik  reveals  inserts  are  proliferating 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  it  frequently  requires  a 
split  package  to  accommodate  them.  “It 
happened  30  times  last  year,”  he  says. 
Jacket  for  the  second  package  is  another 
Newsday  comics  section. 

The  free-riding  horizontal  stream 
moves  unchanged  from  one  end  of  the 
Beltveyor  to  the  other.  There  is  no  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  system,  which  keeps  contents 
inside  the  jacket.  Occasionally  a  product 
protrudes  from  the  jacket,  which  occurs 
on  the  inserting  machine,  but  the  stream 
conditioner  gently  nudges  the  piece  back 
inside  just  before  stacking  takes  place. 

Newday  includes  an  unusual  2  W'  flap 
as  part  of  its  main  sheet  enabling  the 
Kidsday  section  to  be  pulled  free  of  the 
insert  package.  This  flap  extension  has 
been  a  problem  on  wire  conveyors,  but 
managers  report  the  Beltveyor  has  si¬ 
lenced  complaints.  “It  was  a  main  source 
of  high  spoilage,”  contends  Enderley, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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WALTER  ENDERLEY  (left)  and  Dennis  Havlik  of  Newsday  check  the  EDS- 
IDAB  flat  belt  stream  conveyor.  Vertical  section  is  at  left,  horizontal  section  at 
top,  and  stream  aligner  at  top  right. 
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Here’s  the  entirely  new  press  designed  to  offer 
the  mid-range  daily  newspaper  a  modestly 
priced,  yet  high  production,  double  width  web 
offset  press. 

M.A.N.  Roland  USA,  Inc.  is  celebrating  it’s 
new  name  with  the  introduction  of  the  Uniman 
4/2  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference.  Don’t  miss  it. 


See  the  features  which  heretofore  have 
been  available  only  on  equipment  at  twice  the 
price.  Now,  reliability,  ease  of  operation,  and 
quality  printing  are  here... on  tomorrow’s 
press,  today. 

If  you  miss  us  at  Booth  181 ,  ANPA,  call  or 
write  for  additional  information. 


M.A.N.-Roland  USA,  Inc. 

NEWSFVVPER  PRESS  DIVISION 
333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846-2499 
(201 )  469^600 


Dampening,  the  state  of  the  art(?) 


By  DeWitt  T.  Purdue,  Jr. 

Dynamic  is  perhaps  the  one  word  that 
best  describes  the  graphic  arts  industry. 
For  over  ten  years,  CHANGE  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  byword  in  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  pressrooms. 

In  the  early  years,  with  the  impetus 
brought  on  by  the  exciting  aspects  of 
photocomposition,  or  coldtype,  news¬ 
papers  began  converting  from  hot  metal, 
with  the  direct  stereo  mode  of  printing,  to 
a  shallow-relief  plastic  and,  sometimes, 
pattern  plate  direct  printing  on  existing 
double-width  presses.  They  joined  other 
newspapers  which  a  few  years  earlier 
began  installing  new  double-width  offset 
printing  presses. 

The  newspaper  industry  has  recently 
seen  the  strong  trend  towards  offset 
broaden  to  include  conversion  of  letter- 
press  units  to  offset. 

To  no  one’s  surprise  in  the  printing 
industry,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  ways 
in  which  to  put  water  on  or  dampen  a 
lithographic  printing  plate.  This  state¬ 
ment  speaks  for  itself  whether  the  print¬ 
ing  mode  is  direct  or  offset.  And  for  the 
purpose  to  be  served,  which  is  to  inform, 
comments  will  be  related  to  the  several 
methods  that  are  well  known,  and  in  cur¬ 
rent  use  in  newspaper  pressrooms  in  the 
western  hemisphere;  rather  than  run  the 
gamut  of  the  many  dampening  systems 
that  have  surfaced  over  the  years. 

Methods  of  dampening  to  be  found  in 
pressrooms  today  include  those  that 
spray  fountain  solutions  as  represented 
by  Rycoline,  Smith  RPM,  and  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  For 
example.  Inland’s  dampener  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  stainless  steel  screen  wire 
rotating  in  a  fountain  solution  pan.  A  sta¬ 
tionary  air  manifold  with  a  series  of  small 
holes  is  positioned  inside  the  screen.  The 
holes  act  as  miniature  air  nozzles  to  blow 
the  water  (picked  up  by  the  rotating 
screen)  off  the  screen  and  onto  a  press  ink 


Purdue  is  director/newspaper  division, 
Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Co. 


drum.  The  screen  is  separately  motor- 
driven. 

Fountain  solution  is  pumped  through 
the  dampener  by  a  recirculating  system. 
Air  is  supplied  by  a  pressure  blower 
designed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
system.  There  are  also  page  shut-off 
doors  to  disrupt  solution  to  those  areas 
not  being  printed. 

The  Smith  system  is  based  on  a  positive 
pump-action  metering  of  solution  through 
unrestricted  lines.  Though  not  a  pressure 
spray  system,  air  is  used  to  transport  the 
solution  from  the  nozzle  tip  to  the  ink  roll 
surface. 

There  are  auxiliary  rollers  which  are 
set  to  the  first  form  roller  of  the  press. 
Into  the  nip  of  these  auxilary  rollers, 
fountain  solution  is  sprayed  through  the 
nozzles  from  an  oscillating  spray  bar.  The 
water  is  then  carried  through  the  ink  roll¬ 
ers  and  drums  and  to  the  plate.  Flow  rates 
at  each  nozzle  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
degree  including  “off.” 

The  pulsating  diaphragm  pumping 
action  meters  minute  particles  of  solution 
(under  no  pressure)  to  the  spray  nozzle. 
The  water  thus  delivered  is  then 
deposited  under  low  pressure  air  (10  PSI 
or  less)  in  a  fan-shaped  mist  onto  the  ink 
roll. 

One  of  the  early  (late  1950s)  dampening 
systems  used  extensively  on  high-speed 
web  publication  presses,  and  later  on 
newspaper  presses,  was  the  spiral  brush 
dampener  invented  by  Harold  P.  Dahl¬ 
gren.  It  consisted  of  a  metal  pickup  roller 
rotating  in  the  fountain  solution  pan.  The 
brush  roller,  driven  by  a  separate  motor, 
rotates  at  a  constant  speed  against  the 
pickup  roller  taking  up  the  water  which  is 
flicked  onto  the  surface  of  the  plate 
cylinder.  This  type  of  dampening 
continues  in  use  today  in  DiLitho  con¬ 
verted  letterpress  presses  as  well  as  offset 
presses,  and  letterpress  presses  con¬ 
verted  to  offset.  The  spray  type  dampen¬ 
ers,  Smith  RPM,  Inland  Roto-Screen, 
and  Rycoline,  are  also  in  use  in  recent 
offset  conversions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  DiLitho 
first  came  into  use  in  the  U.S.  resulting 


from  the  developmental  efforts  by  the 
ANPA/RI  and  Dahlgren  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  Dahlgren  dampener  used 
in  this  application  was  a  continuous-duty 
or  contact  system;  by  then  widely  used  on 
high-speed  web  publication  presses  in 
commercial  printing,  and  considered  a 
major  breakthrough  in  dampening  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  Dahlgren  consists  of  a  three-roller 
configuration:  a  resilient-covered  meter¬ 
ing  or  water  pickup  roller,  a  chrome- 
plated  hydrophilic  transfer  roller,  and  a 
resilient-covered  form  roller.  The  outside 
form  is  replaced  by  the  Dahlgren  form 
thereby  placing  this  dampener  in  the  ink 
train. 

The  metering  and  transfer  rollers  are 
driven  by  an  independent  variable  speed 
drive  motor,  with  the  form  roller  friction- 
driven  by  the  press. 

Pressure  settings  or  stripe  relationships 
exist  between  the  metering/transfer, 
transfer/form  rollers,  as  well  as  the  form 
roller  and  plate  cylinder.  The  film  of 
water  picked  up  by  the  metering  roller  is 
split  twice  as  it  successively  passes 
through  the  first  two  nips.  The  resulting 
microscopic  water  film  is  then  delivered 
to  the  plate  with  the  ink  by  the  form  roller. 

In  all  dampening  activity,  the  initial  and 
primary  objective  is  complete,  proper 
plate  inking  and  cleanup  as  quickly  as  the 
system  used  will  allow.  Technically  and 
functionally,  response  time  relates 
directly  to  the  ability  of  a  dampener  to 
“clean  up,”  i.e.,  recover  from  scumming 
in  the  non-image  area  of  the  plate. 

With  the  contact  system,  the  ink¬ 
carrying  form  roller  furnishes  a  place  for 
the  non-image  area  scum  to  be  deposited. 
Simultaneously,  the  continuous  presence 
of  the  microscopic  film  of  water  causes 
the  very  rapid  cleanup  of  the  scum.  By 
contrast,  the  non-contact  systems  take 
longer  to  recover  or  reach  optimum 
cleanup.  Also,  any  excess  water  will 
eventually  be  emulsified  into  the  ink  train 
and  ultimately  printed  to  the  sheet. 

Moreover,  the  ink-water  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  form  roller  and  transfer  roller 
provides  an  “automatic”  supply  of  water 
to  ink  in  that  water  is  accepted  by  any 
over-dry  area  of  the  form  and  re- 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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WE  CAN 
SHOW  YOU  HOW 
TO  DRAMATICALLY 
INCREASE  YOUR 
CREATIVE  OUTPUT... 


...WITHOUT 
INCREASING 
YOUR  STAFF. 

Our  method  for  doing 
this  isn’t  the  result  of  a 
long,  costly  efficiency 
study.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  answer  can  be  stated  in 
one  phrase-Teleram  stand¬ 
alone  text-editing  terminals. 
The  text-editing  and  telecom¬ 
munication  power  available  from 
both  the  desk-top  and  portable  models 
makes  us  unique  in  our  field. 

Every  feature  of  the  Teleram  System  has 
been  designed  to  speed-up  and  simplify  the 
creative  process.  The  editor  or  writer  has 
complete  and  powerful  text-editing  ca¬ 
pabilities  available.  We  use  a  video  screen 
so  changes  can  be  processed  instantly. 


We  have  a  long  list  of  text-editing  features, 
created  specifically  for  the  publishing 
industry. 

Teleram  offers  a  full  line  of  text-editing  ter¬ 
minals  including  portable  models  that 
feature  non-volatile  bubble  memory  and . . . 
are  so  light  and  compact  they  even  fit  under 
airplane  seats.  It’s  easy  to  find  out  how 
Teleram  terminals  can  dramatically  increase 
your  creative  output  as  has  been  done  for 
so  many  leading  newspapers,  magazines 
and  wire  services.  Simply  call  or  write: 

TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 

2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)  694-9270  •  TELEX  646658 


TELERAM 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATION 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN 


CELL 


m 
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THE  1982 

GANNETT  FOUNDATIOI 

\l 

JOURNALISM  SCHOLARSHIPS 

he  Gannett  Toundation 

_ salutes  24  outstanding 

young  Americans  studying  for 
careers  in  journalism. 

They  are  winners  in  the  national 
Journalism  scholarship  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Gannett 
Toundation.  These  scholars  were 
selected  from  more  than  300 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  their 
developing  journalistic  skills, 
educational  aptitude  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities. 

A  total  of  $40,500  was  awarded. 
One  entering  freshman  and 
twenty  undergraduates  received 
one-year  scholarships  of  $1,500. 
Three  graduate  students  were 
awarded  $3,000  scholarships. 

We're  pleased  to  help  these  stu¬ 
dents  prepare  for  journalism 
careers  through  the  Gannett 
Foundation  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram.  It  represents  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  journalism  education- 
and  our  investment  in  the 
future. 


GANNEH  FOUNDATION 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO  JOURNALISM 


A  new  brochure  describing 
grants  totaling  $18  million  to 
advance  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  and  professionalism  has 
been  published  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  foundation,  free  copies 
are  available  on  request  from; 

Gerald  1*1  Sass 
Vice  President/Education 
Gannett  Eoundation 
Lincoln  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  1 4604 
(716)  262-3315 


SCHOLARSHIP 

SELECTION 

COMMIHEE 

Committee  Chairman 
Professor  R.  Neale  Copple 
Dean 

School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Nebraska 

Professor  Sharon  &  Brock 
Assistant  Professor 
School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  State  University 

Professor  Donald  W.  Carson 
Head 

Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Arizona 

Professor  Richard  R  Cole 
Dean 

School  of  Journalism 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  Pelix  Gutierrez 

Associate  Professor 

School  of  Journalism 

Un  iversity  of  Southern  California  , 

Professor  Susanne  Shaw 
Associate  Dean 
William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Kansas 

Professor  Wallace  H.  Terry 
Visiting  Professor 
Department  of  Journalism 
Howard  University 


For  further  information  about 
the  Gannett  Foundation's 
scholarship  program,  please 
contact 

Gerald  l*L  Sass 
Vice  President/Education 
Gannett  Foundation 
Lincoln  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 
(716)  262-3315 


GRADUATES 


W.  Watson  Hopkins 
rayctttville.  Noilli  Carolina 
University  of  Horth  Carolina 


Robert  HBohle 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
University  of  Tennessee 


Gary  IK  Yoshimura 
Los  Angeles,  Califamia 
Universty  of  Southern 
Califbmia 


Indiana  University 


Gannett  Foundation 


WE  SUPPORT:  JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  &  PROFESSIONAUSM 


MID  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  •  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MINORITIES  &  WOMEN  •  JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 


UNDERGRADUATES 


Qabnel  A.  Fuentes 
Lake  Zurich,  Illinois 
Noilhwestem  University 


Lise  Ann  DKkham 
Norman.  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Laura  P.  Castaneda 
Los  Angeles.  California 
University  of  Southern 
California 


Christopher  \  Cokmos 
Bloomington.  Indiana 
Indiana  Universily 


Winifred  Conkling 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Northwestern  University 


QaiyLGeipel 
Los  Angeles.  California 
University  of  Southern 
California 


Terry  Ann  Qodb^ 
Gainesville.  Horida 
University  of  Florida 


Lisa  Cannon  Gieen 
nurray.  Kentucky 
nurray  State  Unnrersity 


Bradley  K.  Johns 
Bfoominoton  Indiana 


Carmen  Jeanme  Lee 
Bloomingtm.  Indian 
Indiana  University 


nichael  nartanez 
Evanston.  Illinois 
Northwestern  University 


Lisanassoth 
Lawrence  Kansas 
University  of  Kansas 


Elaine  P.  ncClatchey  Cynthia  F.  Mitchell  C  Kevin  Newberry 

Chapel  nil.  North  Carolina  Bowling  Green  Kentucky  Mesquite  Texas 

University  of  North  Carolina  Western  Kentucky  Unhrosity  Southern  Methodist  University 


Diane  M.  Petzke 

New  Brunswick  New  Jersey 

New  York  University 


Michael  A  Robinson 
Lawrence  Kansas 
University  of  Kansas 


Phillip  R.  Roth 
Tempe  Arizona 
Arizona  State  University 


Larry  Ryckman  Krisbrre  K  Saalfdd 

Reno.  Nevada  Uncoln  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada/Reno  University  of 

NebrasluiTJncoln 


Sam  M.  Stanton 
Tucson  Arizona 
University  of  Arizona 
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Where  to  find  exhibitors 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO 

A. D.A.M.  Graphic  Arts . 709 

Agfa-Gevaert  Graphic  System . 2253 

Ag-Met  Equipment  Co. 

(Sharing  with  McLemore  Metal) . 1085 

Alphatype  Corp./Berthold . 223 

AM  ECRM . 805,1009 

American  Compu-Prodiicts . 2220 

American  Printer . 801 

AT«&T . 919 

Anchor/Lithkemko . 1019 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 433 

ANPA . 443 

Applied  Data  Communications . 176 

Applied  Learning  Corp . 301 

Associated  Press . 705 

Atex  Inc . 1 19 

Austin  Company . 178 

Autologic  Inc . 529 

Automated  Mailing  System . 2027 

Autronics  Corp . 108 

Baldwin  Technology . 2137 

Beach  Manufacturing  Corp . 2343 

Beaudreau  Electric  Co . 2225 

Bell  &  Howell . 192 

Samuel  Bingham  Co . 188 

B. H.  Bunn  Co . 2217 

Cable  Newspaper  Corp . 2427 

Camex . 2005 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 152 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 1037 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 581 

Cary  Company . lOA 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co . 557 

C  I  P,  Inc . 30A 

CK  Optical . 901 

Collier-Jackson  Inc . 133 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 2447 

Ebway  Company . 109 

Eclectic  Co . 1007 

Editor  &  Publisher . 105 

EDS-IDAB . 2117 

EE  Text  Corp . 427 

Electronic  Information  Technology . 2317 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Inc . 1 14 

Enkel  Corp . 213 

EOCOM  Corp . 2467 

Epic  Technology . 2627 

Erectoweld  Co.,  Ltd . 595 

Exide  Electronics . 2503 

Fairchild  Company . 2221 

Faustel,  Inc . 2033 

Ferag  Inc . 2157 

Flex-O-Line . 2443 

Flint  Ink  Coip . 347 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 1051 

J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son . 2520 

Gandalf  Data,  Inc . 401 

General  Photo  Products . 2527 

Gittings  Western,  Inc . 2801 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co . 2267 

Graphic  Arts  Mfg  Co . 184 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio . 253 

Graphic  Management  Associates . %5 

Graphic  Products  Corp . 802 

Hall  Systems  Inc . 333 

Harris  Corp . 305 

Hastech  Inc . 881 

H.  C.  M.  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 2057 

Hercules  Inc . 2347 

Hydrographic  Corp . 2557 


Commercial  Mailing  Accessories . 1079 

Composition  Systems  Inc . 619 

Compugraphic  Corp . 2505 

Computer  Video  Systems,  Inc . 113 

Compu/Timer  (Alphalogics) . 2219 

Jerry  Conn  Associates  Inc . 201 

Cosar  Corp . 2519 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply . 2133 

Creative  Data  System,  Inc . 156 

Crosfield  Electronics 

(Sharing  with  LogeScan) . 319 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery . 2437 

Dallas  Morning  News . 2017 

Dallas  Times  Herald . 2717 

Dar-Mar,  Inc . 1057 

Delta  Data  Systems . 511 

Dent-X  Corp . 1015 

Denver  Design  Associates . 2619 

DEV  Industries,  Inc . 110 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 143 

Dunn  Technology  Inc . 104 

Durbin  Associates . 1027 

Duro  Roller,  Inc . 1087 
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IBM . 2757 

Iconics/Snook  Dynalith . 2423 

Industrial  Acoustics  Co . 2618 

Information  International . 809 

In-Form  Data  Service 

Sharing  with  Q  L  Systems) . 2663 

Ingenuity  Inc . 303 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 

(Sharing  with  Stepper  Asso.) . 871 

Institute  of  Imaging  Sciences . 2403 

Intelmatique . 2247 

Intercorp  Ltd . 859 

INPA . 1017 

IPEC  Inc . 2227 

Itek  Graphic  Products . 2047 

Edward  M.  Johnson  &  Associates . 2226 

K&F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc . 2067 

Kansa  Corp . 205 

Leger  Corp . 194 

Lektro  S.E . 1097 
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On^^LogE  can  make  i 

a  computerized  film  processor  this  reliable 

andthiseasytouse. 


Announeing  the  System  2600; 

If  you've  been  impressed  by  the  productivity 
of  computerized  film  processors,  but  put  off  by 
their  complexity,  you're  ready  for  the  System 
2600.  After  initial  programming,  you  simply  push 
one  of  three  buttons  to  call  up  the  right  process¬ 
ing  variables.  There's  no  need  to  re-calculate  and 
re-adjust  the  controls  each  time  you  change  over 
to  another  type  of  work. 

FilmCare™  protection 

The  System  2600  safeguards  , 
your  valuable  film  against  process¬ 
ing  errors  by  prompting  you  when 
the  processor  is  ready  for  use  as 
programmed.  Digital  readouts 
keep  you  posted  on  process¬ 
ing  conditions  and  diagnostic 
data,  and  even  remind  you 
of  scheduled  maintenance. 

In  addition,  a  key  lock 
guards  your  programs 
against  tampering. 


s 


Processing  control  and  cost  control. 

The  System  2600  features  a  variety  of  in¬ 
novative  energy-saving  devices  that  reduce 
wear  and  utility  costs,  and  an  advanced  re¬ 
plenishment  system  that  extends  the  life  of 
your  chemicals  and  reduces  makeovers.  Your 
people  can  be  more  effective,  too,  since  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  simplicity  of  the  System  2600 
can  free  them  for  other  tasks.  But  best 
of  all,  since  it's  a  LogE.  you  know  its 
designed  for  easy  maintenance,  re¬ 
liable  service,  and  versatile 
'  acceptance  of  a  wide  range 
of  films  and  chemicals. 

For  more  information  on 
how  the  System  2600,  or 
the  larger-format  System 
3200rcan  improve  your 
film  processing  opera¬ 
tions,  call  or  write  us 
today.  We  think  you'll 
like  what  develops. 


f 


Marks  Andrews  Kyle 

Frederick  H.  Marks  was  appointed  Executive  appointments  in  connection 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  for  with  acquisition  by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  England  by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  three  dailies  in  Jackson  and  Hattiesburg, 
president  of  United  Press  International.  Miss.,  include: 

Marks  replaces  Kenneth  J.  Braddick,  Kenneth  Andrews,  who  was  presi- 
who  resigned.  dent  and  publisi  :r  of  Gannett’s  Monroe 

Marks  joined  UPI  in  1%7  from  the  (La.)  News-Star-World,  became  presi- 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
After  serving  in  New  England  assign-  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily  News. 
ments,  he  went  to  the  Tokyo  bureau  in  Duane  K.  McCallister,  general 
1970  and  later  worked  in  Hong  Kong  and  manager  of  the  Hattiesburg  American, 
Bangkok  before  returning  to  Japan  as  was  promoted  to  president  and  publisher, 
manager  of  North  Asia  in  1975.  Vernon  W.  McCrory,  executive  edi- 

♦  *  ♦  torofthe  Monroe  News-Star-World,  was 

Jim  Braun,  sports  editor  and  staff  wri-  promoted  to  editor  and  publisher, 
ter  of  Lemer  Newspapers  out  of  Chicago,  Charles  L.  Overby,  former  reporter 

has  joined  the  Bakersfield  Californian  and  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
editorial  staff  as  copy  editor  of  the  Metro  Jackson  newspapers  and  later  a  Gannett 
section.  editor  at  Nashville,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  and 


Ubell 

Science  writer  Earl  Ubell  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  health 
editor  of  Parade  magazine.  A  contributor 
to  Parade  for  the  past  year,  Ubell  is  also 
health  and  science  editor  of  WCBS-tv.  A 
science  writer  and  editor  since  the  50s, 
Ubell  began  his  career  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  also  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  NBC  News,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  and  WNEW,  New  York. 


John  Stylianos,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph,  will  retire 


Consolidated-Bathurst 


Mackenzie  deB.  Stralhy,  Senior 
Vice  President.  Pulp  and  Paper 
Marketing,  of  Consolidated- 
Bathurst  Inc.,  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appointment; 

K.  Ross  Hughes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice  President,  Newsprint 
Sales,  of  Consolidated-Bathurst 
Inc.,  with  responsibility  for  the  sale 
of  publisher  and  specialty  grades 
of  newsprint  in  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.A.  markets.  Mr.  Hughes  also 
becomes  President  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  U.S.A.  and  Canadian 
newsprint  sales  subsidiaries.  Con¬ 
solidated  Newsprint.  Inc.  and 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Newsprint 
Limited,  and  will  continue  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  head  office  of  Consol¬ 
idated  Newsprint,  Inc.  in  New  York 
City. 


Washington,  was  named  executive  editor  June  25,  ending  a  journalism  career 
of  the  Jackson  newspapers.  spanning  almost  four  decades.  Stylianos 

*  *  ♦  joined  the  Telegraph  in  1946  as  a  general 

Patricia  Kyle  was  appointed  promo-  assignment  reporter.  He  later  served  as 

tion  director  of  Family  Weekly,  in  a  move  news  editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
from  director  of  communications  for  Lad-  and  was  named  managing  editor  in  1971. 
ies’  Home  Journal,  where  she  had  work-  *  *  ♦ 

ed  since  1973.  Kyle  previously  was  in 

promotion  and  marketing  departments  of  Samuel  E.  Hindman,  managing  edi- 
Time  and  Life  magazines.  Her  husband,  torofthe  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
Robert,  is  promotion  director  of  People  ^tas  been  named  executive  editor  and  also 
magazine.  assume  an  advisory  role  in  the  opera- 

*  *  *  tion  of  Clay  Communications  properties 

John  MacDonald,  formerly  assistant  and  help  in  evaluating  other  properties 

city  editor  in  charge  of  religion,  education  the  company  may  wish  to  purchase, 
and  urban  affairs  oftheSt'orz/fT’/wi’s,  has  Hindman,  with  the  Daily  Mail  since 

been  named  travel  editor.  He  replaces  1970,  covered  a  variety  of  beats  and 
Robert  L.Twiss,  who  is  retiring  after  41  editorial  posts,  becoming  managing  edi- 
years.  tor  in  1977. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Peter  Eisner,  in  charge  of  Associated 
Press  operations  in  Venezula  since 
February,  was  appointed  news  editor  at 
Mexico  City.  He  will  direct  AP  news  and 
photo  operations  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  reporting  to  Eloy  Aguilar, 
chief  of  bureau  at  Mexico  City. 

Harold  Olmos,  AP  foreign  service 
newsman  and  acting  correspondent  at 
Brasilia  since  February,  was  appointed 
chief  of  bureau  at  Caracas,  succeding 
Eisner. 

Eisner  joined  the  AP  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1976  and  has  worked  on  the 
World  Services  and  foreign  desks.  He  be¬ 
came  correspondent  at  Brasilia  in  1979. 
Olmos,  from  Riberalta  Beni,  Bolivia, 
joined  the  AP  at  La  Paz  in  1969  and  was 
appointed  correspondent  there  later  in 
the  year.  He  was  forced  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  1980  coup  and  transferred 
to  Brasilia. 

*  * 

John  Hohenberg,  who  taught  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  24  years,  will  be  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Miami  this  Fall.  Hohenberg,  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  secret¬ 
ary  of  the  prize  board  for  many  years,  was 
Gannett  Distinguished  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Florida  this 
past  academic  year. 

*  ♦  * 

Mary  Jane  Kolar  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Austin,  Texas. 
She  most  recently  was  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  National  Moving  and  Storage 
Association  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


William  E.  Zimmerman  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  American  Banker, 
the  national  financial  daily,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  American  Banker,  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  H.  Bradford  Henderson,  who 
was  appointed  director  of  product  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  organization. 

Zimmerman,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1%2,  became  managing  editor  in  1974. 
Henderson,  on  the  staff  in  various  posts 
since  1959,  was  promoted  to  editor  in 
1976. 
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SUNDAY  M.E.— Robert  T.  ZintI, 
assistant  managing  editor/features  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  was 
appointed  Sunday  editor  of  the  paper 
with  responsibility  for  all  feature  and 
entertainment  sections  of  daily  and 
Sunday  editions.  He  also  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sunday  News. 

ZintI  joined  the  News  in  1 977  as  a 
feature  writer  from  a  similar  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He 
previously  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal. 

At  the  News  ZintI  was  editor  of  the 
daily  Home/Living  pages  and  has  had 
responsibility  for  developing  new  daily 
feature  sections. 


Joe  Childs  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  city  editor  and 
deputy  bureau  chief  of  the  Clearwater 
bureau  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Childs,  former  editor  of  City  Plus,  a  re¬ 
gional  edition  of  the  Times,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  daily  news  report  of  the 
Clearwater  bureau  which  produces  the 
Clearwater  Times  and  Largo-Seminole 
Times  regional  editions  of  the  paper. 

Replacing  Childs  as  City  Plus  editor 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times  in 
St.  Petersburg  is  David  Ballingrud, 
who  was  copy  editor  on  the  national- 
international  news  desk. 

♦  *  * 

W.  J.  Pennington  .  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Olympia,  Wash.  He 
succeeds  Glenn  Cushman,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
Succeeding  Pennington  as  associaton 
vicepresident  is  George  Remington, 
publisher  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

4c  4: 

Robert  B.  Boswell  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  Sun,  a  six-day  news¬ 
paper  serving  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Alma 
Michigan.  Boswell  previously  served  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger. 


Edward  N.  Van  Gombos  was  elected 
vicepresident-information  systems  of 
The  Washington  Post  Company,  and 
Howard  E.  Wall,  vicepresident  and 
chief  accounting  officer.  These  are  new 
positions  at  the  company. 

Guyon  Knight  was  appointed 
director  of  corporate  communications. 

Van  Gombos  had  been  associated  with 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corporation  since 
1971,  most  recently  as  senior 
vicepresident-information  systems  and 
processing  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
Wall  had  been  executive  vicepresident 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  since  1978,  and  earlier 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Corporation.  Knight,  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Dun  &  Brad¬ 
street  Corporation  since  1978,  previously 
was  director  of  public  relations  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc. 

4c  ♦  « 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
chose  new  officers  at  its  annual  meeting 
with  John  C.  Peterson  of  Shore  Line 
Newspapers  re-elected  president.  Others 
elected  were  Ronald  Bartizek  of  the 
Lakeville  Journal,  vicepresident ;  and 
David  A.  Faulknor,  Shore  Line  Times, 
secretary-treasurer. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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I  JIM  LIPPELGOES! Adverbsing  &  Marketing  Manager  | 

I  GEELONG  ADVERTISER  (Victoria,  Australia)*  I 


...  has  proveci  the  most  successful 
promotion  . . .  thrilled  by  the  response  ... 

.  *Two  presentations,  to  date  . 

The  newspaper  Industry’s  01  in-paper  circulation  promotion  -  worldwide  . 
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Davis  began  his  career  while  a  student 
at  Ohio  State  University.  There  he  was  a 
correspondent  for  such  newspapers  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  After  graduation,  Davis 
worked  for  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News  and 
was  city  editor  when  he  moved  on  to 
Detroit. 


Notes  on  people 


Philadelphian  to  teach  in  Alaska 


New  N.C.  journalism  head 


Heading  a  new  communications  prog¬ 
ram  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Asheville,  will  be  Catherine  Mitchell,  co¬ 
winner  with  her  then-husband,  David,  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Meritorious  Public 
Service  in  1979.  They  won  for  their  re¬ 
porting  and  editorials  on  Synanon  orga¬ 
nization  in  their  2,700-circulation  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly.  The  Point  Reyes  Light.  They 
sold  the  newspaper  I'n  1981. 


B.  Dale  Davis,  former  executive  editor  succeeds  Dr.  Morton  Stern,  former  man- 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  aging  editor  of  the  Denver  Pos/ and  dean 
vicepresident  for  communications  when  of  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
the  newspaper  ceased  publication,  has  Journalism,  who  returns  to  administra- 
been  chosen  as  the  third  Evangeline  and  tive  duties  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
Robert  B.  Atwood  Professor  of  Journal-  and  Cleve  Mathews,  former  New  York 
ism  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  T/mes  writer  and  presently  assistant  dean 
Anchorage.  The  visiting  professorship  of  the  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Com- 
was  established  two  years  ago  by  the  munications  at  Syracuse  University, 
owners  of  the  Anchorage  Times.  Davis  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 

Davis,  a  veteran  of  40  years  on  daily  1946  and  was  assistant  managing  editor 
newspapers — most  of  that  time  in  Detroit  when  he  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1%3. 
and  Philadelphia — also  has  taught  and  At  the  Bulletin,  Davis  started  as  Sunday 
lectured  at  several  universities.  He  fre-  editor  and  moved  up  to  assistant  manag- 
quently  directed  seminars  at  the  Amer-  ing  editor,  then  managing  editor  and  in 
ican  Press  Institute  in  Reston,  Va.  1975  became  executive  editor  and  a  mem- 

As  holder  of  the  Atwood  chair,  Davis  ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Catherine 

Mitchell 


Before  accepting  the  new  appointment, 
Mitchell  was  a  journalism  professor  at 
Santa  Rosa  Junior  College  in  California 
and  adviser  to  the  student  newspaper 
since  1975.  She  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  several  dailies,  and  as  feature  editor 
and  chief  photographer  for  the  Sebastro- 
pol  (Calif.)  Times. 

Westerner  to  edit  Newsweek 


.  . .  because  our  service  is  professional  and  personalized  and  we’ve 
done  it  many  times  before.  Our  track  record  speaks  for  itself.  We 
provide  a  full  spectrum  of  architectural/engineering  services  ...  all  the 
way  from  a  brief  study  to  complete  plant  design  .  .  .  whatever  fits  your 
needs. 

For  information  call  (303)  770-7812.  Come  see  us  when  you’re  in  the 
Denver  area,  or  write  to  .  .  . 

the  Pellegren  Corporation 

Architects  and  Engineers 

40-West  Denver  Technological  Center,  Englewood,  CO  80111 


William  D.  Broyles  Jr.  will  replace  Les¬ 
ter  Bernstein  as  editor  of  Newsweek  on 
September  7.  Broyles,  currently  editor- 
in-chief  of  Texas  Monthly  and  Califor¬ 
nia  magazines,  becomes  the  fourth  editor 
of  Newsweek  in  the  past  10  years. 

Bernstein,  in  a  statement  carried  in  the 
Post  announcement  of  Broyles’  appoint¬ 
ment,  said  that  after  an  “orderly  trans¬ 
fer”  he  would  resign  “to  pursue  plans  of 
my  own.” 

Broyles  worked  briefly  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Houston  Post  and  as  correspondent 
for  the  London  Observer.  He  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  philosophy,  politics  and 
economics  from  Oxford  University.  Af¬ 
ter  U.S.  Marine  Corps  service  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Broyles  taught  philsophy  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Houston  public 
schools  before  co-founding  Texas 
Monthly  with  Michael  Levy  10  years  ago. 
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Richard  Ross  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockhol¬ 
ders.  Ross  is  the  sales  manager  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  Branham  Newspap¬ 
er  Sales  in  New  York  City  overseeing  the 
planning  and  sales  of  national  advertising 
in  behalf  of  newspapers  in  the  southern 
area  of  the  country. 

♦  *  « 

Joe  Norton  was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  Donrey  Media  Group’s  Bor- 
ger  (Texas)  News-Herald  from  general 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle- 
Herald.  He  succeeds  J.  T.  Bowling, 
who  had  managed  the  Borger  newspaper 
since  Donrey  purchased  it.  Bowling  is 
retiring  for  personal  health  reasons. 

Replacing  Norton  in  Macon  will  be 
Bill  Hall,  production  manager.  Hall 
has  worked  in  production  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald  for  more  than  30  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  Guyon,  formerly  with  Jeffer¬ 
son-Pilot  Publications  in  Beaumont, 
Texas,  has  joined  Newspaper  Production 
Company,  Shreveport,  La.,  as  circula¬ 
tion  sales  manager.  The  company  is  the 
agency  operation  for  The  Times  and 
Shreveport  Journal. 


Boyles  Thornton 

CITY  EDITORS— Lois  Boyles,  long¬ 
time  staffer  of  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  was 
named  city  editor,  succeeding  Vic  Thorn¬ 
ton,  who  retired  after  more  than  50  years 
os  a  journalist. 

Boyles  joined  the  newspaper  os  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1964  and  has  covered  most 
beats,  including  the  state  legislature.  The 
post  1 8  months  she  has  been  assistant  to 
Thornton  preparing  for  the  transfer  of 
command. 

Thornton,  who  earlier  hod  o  long 
career  with  the  Arizona  Doily  Star  and 
Tucson  Citizen,  moved  to  the  Gazette  city 
desk  staff  in  1 967.  An  accredited  judge  of 
the  America  Rose  Society,  Thornton  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  his  "Dig  In"  column  for  the 
Gazette.  His  son  Donald  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Couront. 


John  B.  Kuhns  has  joined  the 
Washington  Post  as  director,  business 
planning.  In  this  new  position,  Kuhns  will 
be  responsible  for  development  of  new 
business  ventures  for  the  paper. 

The  past  year  Kuhns  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman  specializing  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  ventures  in  com¬ 
munications  technology.  Previously 
Kuhns  was  a  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Williams  and  Connolly,  representing  the 
Post  in  a  number  of  legal  and  business 
matters. 

«  «  * 

Jim  Duncan  was  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  employee  relations  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  from  employ¬ 
ment  and  equal  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  programs  manager.  Duncan  joined 
the  Times  in  1%3. 

*  «  ♦ 

John  Sweeney  has  joined  the  F/or/da 
Times-Union  as  a  copy  editor.  He  was 
with  the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown,  Pa.,  for  eight  years  in  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  posts. 

Jamie  Lucre  joined  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  as  a  writer  in  the  Accent  section 
from  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

James  Mazzeo joined  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  of  finance, 
from  assistant  corporate  controller  of 
Kennecott  Corporation. 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 

State  Farm’s  Reference  Notetx)ok  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more — over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 

Public  Relations  Dept.  RK-3 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
(309)662-6402 
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Exhibitors— 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Continued  from  page  58 


EXHIBITOR 


Lincoln  St.  Louis . 902 

Locker  Printing  Equipment . 2303 

LogEscan  (Sharing  with  Crosfield) . 319 

LogEtronics  Inc . 523 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 2553 

Mannschreck  Business  Interiors . 1063 

M.A.N. -Roland  USA,  Inc . 181 

Master  Group . 2037 

Masthead  International  Inc . 1025 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 2617 

McLemore  Metal 

(Sharing  with  Ag-Met  Equip.) . 1085 

M.  E.  G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 519 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

(Sharing  with  Mycro-Tek  &  Stauffer) . 353,159 

MGI  International  Inc . 2201 

Mid  West  Corp . 2622 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 929 

Misco  Inc . 2811 

Mita  Copystar . 2257 

Mohr  Enterprises . 2233 

MonotyiJe  International  Inc . 2705 

Motorola  Communications . 865 

Muirhead  Inc . 2305 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 851 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 353 

(Sharing  with  Mergenthaler  &  Stauffer) . 159 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 843 

National  Machine  Co . 701 

National  Press  Wiring . 128 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co . 471 

Newscolour  Corp . 1059 

Nolan  Systems  Inc . 171 

NuArc  Co.  Inc . 2337 

ONE  Corporation . 447 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 419 

Pace  Pack  Corp . 153 

Pacific  Press  Services . 154 

Pamarco . 2222 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Assn . 343 

Penta  Systems  International . 2667 

Phillips  &  Jacobs . 1043 

Phoenix  Service  Co.  Inc . 150 

Pica  Foundation . 1039 

H.M.  Pitman  Company . 687 

Polychrome  Corp . 2813 

Press  Machinery  Corp . 2237 

Printing  Impressions . 203 

Production  News  Magazine . 2803 

Publisher  Control  Systems . 2301 

Publishers  Data  System . 2304 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 2647 

Publishers  for  Conventions  Inc . 1049 

QL  Systems,  Inc. 

(Sharing  with  In-Form  Data  Serv.) . 2663 

Quarter  Fold . 2809 


BOOTH  NO. 


Radio  Shack . 2727 

Raytheon  Graphic  Sytems . 20A 

RBP  Chemical  Corp . 2517 

Realtime  Associates,  Inc . 2263 

Richardson  Graphics  Co . 2501 

Ricoh  Company . 2563 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 1-ME,439 

Rockwell  International . 40A 

RTE  Corporation . 126 

Rutherford  Machinery  (sharing) . 519 

Ryco  Graphic  Mfg.,  Inc . 959 

Rycoline  Solvent  &  Chemical  Co . 939 

Scheffer  Automatic  Inc . 681 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems, Inc . 136 

Semler  Industries  Inc . 2633 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 302 

SI  Handling  Systems . 239 

Single  Vend  Inc . 2521 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 371 

Solna  King  Corp . 571 

Spectrum  Ink/The  Ink  Co . 1047 

Springfield  Silver  Service  Inc . 120 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc. 

(Sharing  with  Mycro-Tek  &  Mergenthaler) . 159 

Stepper  Associates,  Inc. 

(Sharing  with  Inland  Machinery) . 871 

Sullivan  Transfer  Co . 116 

System  Integrators . 547 

Systems  Concepts . 1091 

Taft  Contracting  Co.  Inc . 1081 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 481 

Tasope  Co . 743 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2620 

Telcon  Industries  Inc . 2457 

Teleram  Communications  Corp . 543 

Terminal  Systems  Corp . 2404 

Texscan/MSI . 2733 

3M  Company . 2105 

TFE  Pressroom  Devices . ...1099 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 124 

Titus  Communications . 2173 

Todd  Communications . 1013 

Transtector  Systems . 2807 

TV  Data  Inc . 505 

Type  world . 1003 

United  Press  International  Inc . 2547 

Varn  Products  Co.  Inc . 2167 

Video  Data  Systems . 2537 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 713 

Warner  M.D.S.  Color  Corp . 1055 

Web  Specialities  Inc . 771 

Western  Litho  Plate  &  Supply  Co . 2737 

Whalen  Computer  Services  Inc . 2327 

Lawrence  Wittman  &  Co.  Inc . 2224 

Xenotron  Ltd . 2405 

Xitron  Inc . 2417 
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I  turn  out 
but  top  qi 

So  I  use  nothing  bi^ 
topgui^r^ 
offset  news! 


''M 


It  takes  a  quality  offset  news  ink  like  Huberset  to 
turn  out  a  newspaper  that  meets  my  tough 
standards.  Huberset  makes  everything  I  print  look 
great  and  it  gives  me  great  economy  with  less  paper 
waste,  increased  mileage  and  no  lost  press  time 
due  to  ink  problems.  And  I  know  I’ll  get  quick  start 
ups  and  trouble  free  runs  time  after  time.  In  every 
way,  Huberset  offset  news  ink  meets  my  high 
standards  for  quality  and  performance. 

When  you  match  Huberset’s  quality  with  Huber’s 
extremely  dependable  delivery  and  highly  skilled 
service  people,  you  have  all  the  reasons  why— 
Huberset  is  the  smart  choice! 

Serving  the  entire  nation, 


For  further  information  contact: 

J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  Printing  Ink  Division 
Thornall  St.,  Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)  549-8600 
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Powers  Chemco  moves  into  electronic 
systems  for  the  printing  industry 


Powers  Chemco,  a  company  with  a 
long  standing  worldwide  reputation  for 
film  and  roll  film  cameras,  has  launched 
an  aggressive  expansion  program  into 
electronic  systems  for  the  printing 
industry.  Aware  that  the  trend  in  pre¬ 
press  operations  is  toward  electronic 
devices,  Chemco  management  is  allocat¬ 
ing  substantial  resources  to  acquire  tech¬ 
nology,  facilities,  and  to  attract  people  for 
their  Systems  Division.  The  early  hiiits  of 
this  effort  will  be  the  demonstration  at 
ANPA/RI  in  Dallas,  of  a  family  of  full 
page  laser  facsimile  systems,  a  second 
generation  direct  plate  exposure  camera, 
and  a  wide  range  of  computer  systems  for 
enhancing  color  and  black  and  white  half¬ 
tone  preparation. 

To  lead  its  Systems  Division,  Chemco 
has  hired  Fredrick  A.  Barnes,  formerly  a 
vicepresident  at  EOCOM,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  and  moved 
Frank  Fling,  a  veteran  Chemco  execu¬ 
tive,  into  the  Systems  Division  as  director 
of  operations.  Adding  credibility  to 
Chemco's  commitment  to  electronic  sys¬ 
tems,  is  that  Bemie  Bernardo  and  John 
Heidenreich  have  been  convinced  to  join 
the  Systems  Division’s  management 
team.  Both  Heidenreich  and  Bernardo 
have  established  industry  reputations  as 
senior  professional  marketing/sales 
executives  for  capital  equipment. 
According  to  Barnes,  Chemco  Systems 
will  add  two  or  three  more  experienced 
systems  executives  in  key  positions  in  the 
near  future.  “Our  plan,”  states  Barnes 


“is  to  integrate  proven  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  people  with  the  vast  existing  coated 
products  and  opto-mechanical  expertise 
at  Chemco,  and  to  use  this  combination  to 
provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  products 
aimed  at  defined  pre-press  require¬ 
ments.” 

An  example  of  Chemco  Systems’  focus 
on  advanced  technology  for  industry 
needs,  is  its  introduction  of  News-Scan 
laser  facsimile  systems.  “Our  observa¬ 
tion,”  says  Barnes,  “was  that  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  needed  better  reliability  and 
more  consistent  performance  than  is 
being  obtained  from  current  laser  system 
installations.  We  monitored  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fifteen  News-Scan  systems 
in  five  printing  plants,  over  1500  machine 
hours  of  operation,  and  were  convinced  it 
offered  the  reliability  and  consistency  the 
industry  required.”  The  Chemco  News- 
Scan  systems  will  be  sold  with  a  three 
year  warranty  on  parts  including  lasers. 

A  family  of  News-Scan  laser  systems 
will  be  demonstrated  at  ANPA/RI.  The 
News-Scan  1000  will  scan  and  digitize  a 
paste-up  or  other  positive  proof  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  input  signal  via  cable  to  a  News- 
Scan  1500  and  a  News-Scan  2000  system. 
The  News-Scan  1500  dispenses  from  a 
400  foot  roll  of  film,  the  exact  size  re¬ 
quired,  cuts  and  drills  the  film,  exposes  it, 
and  transports  it  to  a  film  processor.  All 
News-Scan  1500  functions  are  performed 
in  normal  room  light.  The  News-Scan 
2000  is  a  fully  automatic  for  exposing  and 
processing  electro-static  litho  plates.  The 


News-Scan  systems  will  operate  auto¬ 
matically  at  ANPA/RI  through  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  network  controller. 

In  addition  to  News-Scan,  Chemco 
systems  will  show  a  second  generation 
News-Plater  2000,  direct  plate  exposure 
system.  The  News-Plater  2000  auto¬ 
matically  camera  exposes  and  processes 
electrostatic  litho  plates  directly  from  a 
paste-up.  This  system  has  consistently 
reproduced  high  quality  halftones  up  to 
and  including  133  line  screen,  and  reliably 
produced  plates  at  the  rate  of  120  per 
hour.  Ideally  suited  for  the  medium  and 
small  newspapers,  the  News-Plater  2000 
can  be  upgraded  in  the  field  with  a  News- 
Scan  laser  module  when  paste-ups  are 
replaced  with  digital  information. 

Chemco  computer  systems  at  ANPA/ 
RI  ’82  will  include  its  EZ  Color  enlarger 
system,  a  color  exposure  computer  for 
retrofit  on  Berkey  and  Carlson  enlarger 
systems,  a  combination  color  and  black 
and  white  exposure  computer  for  reflec¬ 
tive  copy,  a  black  and  white  exposure 
computer  for  Chemco  and  other  cameras, 
and  its  host  computer  for  central  input  to 
a  multiple  camera  line  using  black  and 
white  computers. 

Future  plans  for  Chemco  Systems 
include  the  continued  development  and 
acquisition  of  advanced  technology  for 
the  printing  industry.  “We  have  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  corporate  resources,  a  direct 
sales  and  service  organization  in  the  U.S. 
totalling  nearly  200  people,  and 
established  European  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidery,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  experienced 
electronic  systems  management  team” 
says  Barnes,  “all  the  ingredients  required 
to  allow  Powers  Chemco  to  become  a 
major  systems  supplier  to  printers.” 


Bell  System  to  exhibit  information 

systems  for  newspaper  operations  in  making  sales  over  the  phone  increased 

sales,  reduced  costs  per  order  and  re- 

Management  information  systems  The  system  offers  improved  call  handling  duced  employee  turnover, 
designed  to  improve  newspaper  and  a  management  reporting  feature  that  Also  to  be  shown  at  the  Bell  System 
operations,  including  inventory  manage-  automatically  keeps  detailed  records  of  exhibit  is  a  circulation,  classified 
ment  and  dealings  with  advertisers  and  calls  to  efficiently  allocate  costs.  advertising  and  news  gathering  system 

subscribers,  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  Another  application  to  be  shown  in  the  that  offers  speed,  accuracy  and 
Bell  System  at  the  1982  ANPA/RI  Pro-  exhibit  is  the  Bell  System’s  “EXTRA”  accessibility  both  in-house  and  at  remote 
duction  Management  Conference.  subscriber  sales  program.  The  program  locations. 

The  Bell  System  exhibit  will  focus  on  uses  tested  sales  training  techniques  to  “This  system  is  designed  to  provide 
how  information  systems  can  increase  increase  or  stabilize  newspaper  sub-  more  efficient  handling  of  information,  to 
newspaper  productivity  and  return  on  scriptions  to  provide  optimum  return  improve  productivity,  customer  service 
investment  through  closer  coordination  from  classified  advertising.  and  the  overall  operation  of  these  key 

of  internal  departments.  “The  ‘EXTRA’  program  sells  the  newspaper  functions,”  Belt  said.  The 

“The  concept  of  integrating  systems  to  newspaper  on  its  own  merits  rather  than  system  uses  Bell  terminals,  printers  and  a 

coordinate  departmental  functions  re-  on  a  discounted  price,  which  creates  Comm-Stor  II  communications  storage 
sponds  to  an  increasingly  important  need  higher  subscriber  retention  rates,”  Belt  unit,  which  is  a  file  management  system 
of  newspapers  as  they  attempt  to  expand  said.  that  centralizes  administrative  functions 

their  markets  and  more  effectively  con-  This  view  of  the  “EXTRA”  program  is  such  as  circulation  record  keeping, 
trol  costs,”  said  Joe  Belt,  market  mana-  borne  out  by  Bob  Hill,  publisher  of  the  “Comm-Stor  is  a  fast,  versatile  way  to 
ger  for  the  newspaper  industry  at  Amer-  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin.  keep  circulation  lists  up-to-date  electro- 

ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  “The  retention  rate  from  one  sales  nically,  cross-reference  them  by  sections 

Among  the  Bell  exhibits  is  a  com-  campaign  conducted  over  the  phone  was  of  the  city  and  by  carrier  routes,  and  even 

munications  management  system  that  54  percent  after  the  initial  subscription  pinpoint  non-subscriber  pockets  for  tar- 
can  be  custom-tailored  to  a  newspaper’s  ran  out.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  (sever-  gets  during  circulation  campaigns,”  Belt 
ongoing  communications  requirements.  al  months  later)  we  sold  to  an  additional  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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I^ro-Visbn  7000 
is  logical  link  for 
papers  entering 
cable  tv  industry 


The  MV  7000  cable  tv  character  generator  system 
is  designed  to  be  compatible  \«ith  the  MC  1100 
front-end  newspaper  system.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Mycro-Tek,  an  industry  leader  with  a  reputation 
for  staying  on  top  of  technology  and  the  needs  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Mycro-Tek  has  more  than  300  front-end  systems 
installed  worldwide  and  a  reputation  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  products  and  services. 

If  you  are  on  the  verge  of  extending  your  news¬ 
paper  into  cable  television,  call  us.  Vi/e  will  docu¬ 
ment  Mycro-Tek's  excellent _ 

service  and  reliability  record. 

And  we  will  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Mycro-Vision 
7000.  It'S  ready  to  generate 
new  profits  for  you!  _  -  _  , 

Mycro-Tek 

An  /^LIED  Company 


Mycro-Vision  7000 


Get  details  now.  No  obligation. 

□  Send  me  more  information. 

□  Please  call  me  to  arrange  a  demonstration. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  person  call. 

Name; _ — 

Newspaper: _ 

Address: _ 

City,  State,  Zip:  - - - 

Telephone: _ 

Mail  to: 

Mycro-Tek 

820  West  Second  /  Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
Toll-Free:  1-800-835-2055  EP-6 


FERAG  see  Single  Gripper  Gonveyor  systems  at  the  Galgary  (Alberta) 
Herald. 


Mailroom  operations  intrigue  visitors 
at  Caigary  Heraid’s  new  piant 


Although  everything  about  the  new  $70 
million  dollar  “newspaper  of  the  future” 
home  of  the  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald  is 
impressive,  many  visitors  find  the  mas¬ 
sive  two-level  mailroom  operations  most 
interesting  to  watch.  The  high  speed, 
automated  handling  of  printed  newspa¬ 
pers  direct  from  the  three  new  presses 
and  the  automatic  stuffing  of  preprinted 
sections  and  advertising  inserts  fascin¬ 
ates  the  viewers. 

The  need  for  this  sophisticated  mail- 
room  system  was  dictated  by  the 
Herald’s  steady  growth.  It  is  the  largest 
newspaper  of  the  Southam  Inc.  proper¬ 
ties,  with  a  circulation  averaging  160,000 
daily.  But  for  three  years  in  a  row  it  has 
held  the  Canadian  record  for  advertising 
linage.  Last  year  the  Herald  carried  70 
million  lines. 

The  concept  and  design  of  the  mail- 
room  facility,  which  cost  nearly  $8.5  mil¬ 
lion,  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  Herald  staff 


and  the  engineers  of  Ferag,  Inc.  It 
incorporates  exceptional  flexibility  for 
current  operations  and  expansion 
capabilities  for  the  future. 

Southam’s  president,  Gordon  N. 
Fisher,  comments,  “The  Herald  will  be 
the  dominant  form  of  communication  in 
Calgary  in  the  forseeable  future  without 
having  to  worry  about  production  capa¬ 
city  restraints  or  delivery  problems.” 

One  of  several  unique  features  of  the 
installation  is  the  color  coding  of  the 
Ferag  SCC  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  sys¬ 
tems — in  red,  blue  and  green — matching 
the  colors  of  the  pressroom’s  three  new 
9-unit  presses.  The  Herald’s  distribution 
superintendent,  Brian  Biswanger,  re¬ 
ports  the  color  coding  simplifies  con¬ 
siderably  the  coordination  of  operations 
between  the  pressroom  and  mailroom. 
The  “green  line”  is  one  of  the  longest 
newspaper  conveyor  lines  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  stretching  from  the  most  distant 


press  to  the  furthest  comer  of  the  plant. 

The  two-tier  design  of  the  mailroom 
facilities  separates  the  delivery  system 
for  the  final  products  from  the  various 
preparatory  operations  necessary  in  han¬ 
dling  preprinted  sections  and  advertising 
inserts.  The  upper  floor  houses  the 
inserting  dmms,  transfer  belts,  pressing 
devices,  stackers  and  tyer  lines.  The  low¬ 
er  mailroom  is  equipped  to  handle  the 
palletizing  and  double  depalletizing  sta¬ 
tions,  high  speed  hoppers  for  feeding  ad¬ 
vance  sections  and  inserts,  and  the  stor¬ 
age  units  for  these  operations. 

The  Herald  has  three  complete  4-in-l 
Ferag  Rotosert  automatic  inserting  sys¬ 
tems,  each  connected  to  one  of  the  three 
presses.  All  three  can  be  used  either  in¬ 
line  with  the  presses  or  offline  for  pre- 
production  assembly,  as  needs  dictate. 

When  no  inserts  are  required  in  an  edi¬ 
tion,  the  conveyor  system  simply  bypasses 
the  entire  inserting  system  and  the 
product  goes  direct  from  the  press  to  the 
back  door.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  inserting  systems — one,  two  or  all 
three— can  be  used  offline  to  prepare  for 
more  complex  future  editions. 

Due  to  size  of  product,  the  Herald  is 
forced  to  preprint  some  news  sections  as 
often  as  four  times  a  week.  By  using  the 
inserts  online,  these  preprinted  sections 
can  become  the  jackets  for  up  to  four 
additional  inserts,  and  then  palletized  on 
the  Ferag  Rotopal  units.  When  they  are  to 
become  part  of  the.  main  product,  the  doub¬ 
le  depalletizers  treat  them  as  a  single 
insert.  At  that  time  an  additional  three 
inserts  can  be  incorporated  in  the  main 
jacket  coming  from  the  press.  Thus  the 
final  product  can  consist  of  the  main 
newspaper,  the  preprinted  special  section 
and  seven  inserts. 

The  entire  system  can  operate  at  press 
speeds  to  40,(XX)  papers  per  hour.  It  is 
constantly  monitored  by  electronic  sen¬ 
sors,  and  any  copies  with  sections  miss¬ 
ing  are  automatically  ejected. 

Each  of  the  three  production  lines  at 
the  Herald  is  equipped  with  two  stackers, 
capable  of  receiving  copies  from  the 
Ferag  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  or  from 
the  Rotosert  inserting  system.  In  either 
case,  the  copy  stream  can  be  split  so  each 
stacker  receives  half  of  the  incoming  pro¬ 
duction. 

According  to  president  William  C. 
Lamparter  of  the  Reist  Marketing  Organ¬ 
ization,  Ferag’s  subsidiary  sales  and 
marketing  arm  in  North  America,  the 
conveying,  palletizing,  depalletizing  and 
inserting  systems  at  the  Herald  constitute 
the  largest  Ferag  installation  to  date  on 
this  continent. 

Herald  publisher  Frank  G.  Swanson 
sums  it  up  with  his  comment  that  “This  is 
not  an  office  building.  This  is  a  very  so¬ 
phisticated  factory.”  And  it  has  come  a 
long  way  since  August  31,  1883  when  the 
first  four-page  edition  was  produced  in  a 
tent  on  a  Washington  hand  press  from 
handset  type. 
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TOMORROW’S  TECHNOLOGY  ; 
IS  TODAY’S  NEWS. _ 

SYSTEM/55 


Introducing  the  State-of-the-Art 
Multiprocessor  Publishing 
System. 

To  meet  today’s  needs,  a  publishing 
system  must  be  100%  reliable,  flexible 
and  expandable.  System/55  meets 
these  demands. 

By  utilizing  fault-tolerant  Tandem  Non- 
Stop'"  computers,  System/55  provides 
the  utmost  reliability. 

Our  new  Coyote  VDT  and  user-directed 
software  package  are  synonymous  with 
the  word  flexibility.  The  Coyote  is 
ergonomically  designed  and  meets 
NIOSH  recommendations.  Our  software 
simplifies  complex  capabilities  into  a 
neat,  comfortable  system  for  reporters, 
editors  and  ad-visors.  And  it  allows 
authorized  staff  members  to  customize 
forms,  headers,  lists  and  reports. 


Expansion  of  System/55  is  simple.  Its 
modular  design  accommodates  growth 
from  two  processors  to  sixteen.  And 
System  '55  can  support  up  to  255  fully- 
integrated,  on-line  bureaus  . . .  across 
town  or  across  the  country. 

But  best  of  all,  yOu  don’t  have  to  wait 
any  longer  for  tomorrow’s  technology. 
System/55  is  making  news  today. 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 


Headquarters  Sacramento,  CA 
91 6 '929-9481 

Eastern  Division  Manchester,  NH 
603  669-4110 


If  anycnie  tells  you 
costs  less  than 


when  you  hear  someone  trying  to  pitch  the  price 
tag  on  a  raw.  unprocessed  plate,  there’s  one  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of. 


He’s  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
real  costs. 

The  real  price  tag  goes  on  the  plate 
after  it  comes  off  the  press.  After  the 
make-overs,  clean-up  and  maintenance. 
After  the  electric  bill  comes  in  and  you 
hand  out  the  payroll  checks.  And  after  the  advertiser 
buys  more  space  and  pays  his  bill. 

The  sales  rep  who  talks  plate  materials  cost  isn’t 
talking  about  that  "after  all  the  bills  are  in"  price  tag. 
He’s  not  talking  about  the  cost  of  lost  ads 
or  handling  agency  complaints  or  make¬ 
good  ads.  Or  additional  direct  costs  like 
labor  and  utilities.  All  he’s  talking  about 
is  the  cost  of  the  raw  unmanufactured 
plate.  Because  that’s  all  he’s  got  going  for  him. 

Put  your  money  in  our  plate  —  and  bank  the 
difference. 

Let’s  put  plate  price  in  its  proper  perspective  once 
and  for  all.  Just  remember  this  and  you’ll  never  go 


wrong;  You  can’t  print  your  newspaper  for  less  than 
with  the  NAPP®  System.  That’s  the  simple  truth  and 
we’ll  prove  it  right  in  your  offices  using  the  most 
widely  used  financial  computer  economic  model  in 
existence. 

But  you  don’t  need  a  computer 
to  understand  the  main  reasons  why 
NAPP  System’s  printing  economies 
overcome  anybody’s  initial  plate 
cost  advantage. 

First  off,  NAPPlates  are  manufactured  in  a 
modern  factory  by  highly  specialized  machinery.  There 
is  no  better  letterpress  plate  in  the  world  than 
NAPPlate®. 

Quality  control  is  meticulous  —  beyond  anything 
you  could  hope  for  in  a  corner  of  your  shop.  We  reject 
the  misfits  because  you  shouldn’t  pay  for  worthless 
plates.  So  when  you  open  your  box  of  NAPPlates, 
you’re  ready  to  go.  Exact  sized  and/or  prepunched  if 
that’s  what  you  want. 

Processors  with  built-in  savings. 

When  NAPPlates  go  into  one  of  our  new  NP  ™ 
Series  processors,  the  savings  really  grow.  Because 


J 
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their  lett^ipress  dbte 
ours,  donlt  buy  it. 


processing  equipment  costs  money.  Interest  paid, 
labor,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance, 
spare  parts  and  energy.  There  are  four 
models  delivering  20  to  120  plates 
per  hour  with  a  single  operator.  With 
the  NP  processors  there  is  less  capital  and  less  labor 
required.  And  energy  costs  are  cut  75%  —  big  savings 
that  get  bigger  every  time  rates  go  up. 

But  NAPP  system  operating  savings  are  only  the 
beginning.  The  NAPP  System  will  give  you  the  highest 
possible  print  quality  today.  And  promises  you  even 
better  quality  for  the  future  with  advanced  technology 
that’s  being  developed  right  now.  And  don’t  forget, 
print  quality  means  dollars,  too:  Gains  or  losses  in 
advertising.  Customer  satisfaction. 

The  best  today  —  even  better  tomorrow. 

Our  NAPPlate  II  and  NP  Series  processors  are 
producing  quality  closer  to  offset  than  ever  before.  And 
there’s  a  lot  more  on  the  horizon.  Soon,  a  new 
NAPPlate  will  be  available  throughout  the  world.  An 
even  better  plate  to  get  even  closer  to  offset.  At  the 
same  time  our  Print  Quality  Task  Force  is  exploring 
every  avenue  of  newspaper  Anilox  inking  technology 


in  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  letterpress  printing  to 
even  higher  levels.  While  reducing  operating  expenses 
at  the  same  time. 

You  can  take  our  computer’s  word  for  it. 

Just  give  us  the  opportunity  to  put  your  figures 
into  our  capital  investment  computer  program  to  prove 
just  how  much  more  cost  effective  the  NAPP  System 
really  is.  You’ll  base  your  judgment  on  factors  like 
operating  costs,  payback  period,  rate  of  return,  net 
present  value,  profit  index  and  $  per  plate  savings.  And 
you  get  them  in  black  and  white  free  for  the  asking. 

Understand  your  letterpress  costs  one  way  or  the 
other.  Pick  up  the  phone  and  call  (800)  854-2860  toll 
free  right  now.  In  California  call  (800)  542-6226.  We’ll 
arrange  for  yoiu:  plate  system  cost  analysis  right  away. 

And  no  matter  what  it  recommends,  our  advice 
is  —  Buy  it. 

The  NAFP  System. 

Y)u  canlt  print  your  newspaper  for  less. 

lynpR 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  360  So.  Pacific.  San  Marcos.  CA  92069 


NAPPlates 


DEC/Battelle  start 
selling  BASIS 

Battelle’s  Columbus  Laboratories  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation's 
Publishing  and  Broadcast  Industries 
Group  (PBI),  announced  recently  the 
signing  of  an  exclusive  agreement  to 
jointly  market,  for  the  publishing 
industry,  Battelle's  full-text  library  sys¬ 
tem,  BASIS,  on  Digital's  VAX  family  of 
minicomputers. 

Basis  is  a  full-text  indexing,  full-text 
retrieval  data  base  management  system 
which  has  been  enhanced  for  use  as  an 
automated  newspaper  library.  The  result¬ 
ant  product  can  position  newspapers  as 
an  information  provider  in  electronic 
publishing. 


According  to  Battelle's  Lyn  Sander, 
Basis  Program  Manager  for  the  Publish¬ 
ing  Industry,  “Since  the  newspaper 
world  is  dominated  by  deadlines  and  an 
overriding  concern  for  accuracy,  the 
advantages  of  a  system  such  as  Basis  are 
evident.  The  ability  to  rapidly  locate 
material,  such  as  stories,  photographs, 
and  biographies — to  name  only  a  few — 
enables  reporters  to  spend  more  time 
writing,  and  less  time  searching.” 

According  to  Curt  Anderson,  news¬ 
paper  marketing  manager  for  Digital, 
“We  have  chosen  Basis  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Basis  not  only  provides  an 
impressive  list  of  features  and  capabili¬ 
ties,  but  Battelle  has  over  ten  years' 
experience  in  providing  complex  data 
base  management  systems  to  the  market¬ 
place.  They  are  st^ed  to  support  both 
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Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


new  development  opportunities  and  to 
provide  on-going  customer  support, 
which  is  so  critical  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  These  benefits  coupled  with  the 
VAX  architecture  allow  us  to  offer  a 
leadership  product  for  electronic  data 
base  applications.  And,  the  capabilities  of 
the  VAX  can  be  used  for  other  applica¬ 
tions  as  well.” 

Basis  provides  reporters  and 
researchers  with  immediate  access  to  on¬ 
line  library  files  using  local  terminals  on 
their  desks  or  remote  terminals  over  dial¬ 
up  lines.  Basis  also  has  such  features  as: 

•  free  text  search 

•  full  article  display  on  the  terminal  or 
hard  copy 

•  scrolling  and  keyword  highlighting  on 
the  terminal 

•  online  librarian  enhancement 

•  multiple  security  levels 

•  standard  indexing  vocabulary  using  full 
Thesaurus 

•  interface  capabilities  to  a  wide  range  of 
editorial  systems 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Digital  and  Battelle  will  market  the 
BASISA^AX  system  to  newspapers  and 
other  publishers  in  the  media  industries 
throughout  the  world.  Digital  and  Battelle 
will  jointly  sell  and  support  the  system. 

Battelle's  Columbus  Laboratories  is 
the  original  contract  research  and 
development  center  of  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  the  world’s  largest 
independent  research  and  development 
institute  with  over  7,200  employees 
worldwide. 


Roll 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


on  the  recirculator  loop.  An  empty  cart 
then  moves  to  an  appropriate  lane,  loads 
the  roll  called  for  next  in  the  roll  mix 
program,  and  then  dispatches  it  to  the 
recirculator  —  all  automatically. 

Cowles’  new  roll  handling  system  ser¬ 
vices  a  12-unit  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
housed  in  a  new  building  just  across  the 
street  from  the  historic  Review  Building 
in  downtown  Spokane.  The  Charles  T. 
Main  Company  of  Boston,  a  leading 
newspaper  engineering  consulting  firm, 
was  retained  to  help  design  the  facility. 

The  new,  pre-cast  concrete  building 
with  its  tree-lined,  35-foot  setback,  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  92- 
year-old  red  brick  structure  that  has 
housed  three  generations  of  this  well- 
known  and  respected  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Now  entering  its  second  century, 
Cowles  Publishing  has  underscored  its 
commitment  to  the  community  it  serves 
with  its  investment  in  a  new  and  pro¬ 
ductive  facility. 
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Whether  you’re  the  size  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune  or  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  there’s  an 
Autologic  digital  CRT  typesetter  in  your  price  range. 

The  Indiana  Kokomo  Tribune,  with  a  circulation  of  30,000,  modernized  their  type¬ 
setting  operation  with  Autologic’s  APS-Micro  5.  This  phototypesetter  has  made  Autologic 
reliability  and  speed  affordable  for  mid-sized  or  smaller  papers  with  5,000  circulation  and  up. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  Sunday  circulation  of  nearly  1,300,000,  uses  Autologic 
APS  5’s,  the  powerful  phototypesetters  that  set  80%  of  the  major  U.S.  dailies. 

■  ^ Find  out  which  typesetter  in  the  Autologic  family 

your  paper,  from  one  of  the  APS-Miao  5  series  to  the 
top-end  100-pica  APS  5. 

Contact  Autologic,  Inc.,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 
Newbu^  Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-9611. 
t  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


APS  typesetters  byAutok^c# 


Which  i)aper 
the  ideal  size  for  an 

AES  typesetter? 


Newark  Star-Ledger  installs  CSI 
multi-CPU  on  central  database 


The  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  has 
installed  the  first  Composition  Systems, 
Inc.  (CSI)  multi-CPU  system  on  a  central 
database.  Embodying  the  new  CSI  Glo- 
balnet  architecture,  the  78-terminal  sys¬ 
tem  brings  a  truly  sophisticated  approach 
to  the  paper's  classified  ad  department. 

It  begins  with  the  12-line,  43-field  tem¬ 
plate,  or  ad  form,  which  can  be  scrolled 
independently  of  the  ad  text.  The  system 
automatically  checks  phone  numbers 
upon  insertion,  and  for  real  estate  ads, 
supplies  the  classification  number  when 
the  name  of  the  town  is  keyed  in.  The 
CSI-112  intelligent  terminal,  with  32K 
memory,  provides  virtual  scrolling  so 
data  is  sent  and  received  in  a  continuous 
stream. 

The  Star-Ledger  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  use  the  CSI  Globalnet  architecture 
which  allows  up  to  16  computers  to  share 
a  central  database.  The  Newark 
installation  has  three  384K-CPUs  and  six 
disk  drives.  Two  DEC  1 1/  70s  serve  as 
Data  Base  Masters  (DBM),  each  main¬ 
taining  a  complete  database;  the  third  is  a 
database  retriever,  and  acts  as  a  backup 
for  a  database  master  in  case  of  failure. 
Each  system  is  connected  to  the  disk 
drives  via  a  multi-ported  disk  controller 
providing  two  (one  for  backup)  direct 
paths  from  every  CPU  to  every  disk.  This 
provides  all  users  with  direct  access  to 
the  central  database  through  the  most 
efficient  and  rapid  path.  The  three  CPUs 
are  linked  by  Parallel  Communications 
Links  (PCLs)  which  transfer  data  at  a  rate 
of  500,000  words  per  second.  Two  logical 
copies  of  the  database  are  maintained  on 
four  300-megabyte  disk  drives.  The  addi¬ 


tional  two  300-megabyte  drives  contain 
the  system  operating  programs  as  well  as 
temporary  spool  storage.  Each  of  the 
three  CPUs  supports  one-third  of  the 
dual-ported  CT-112  terminals,  providing 
two  paths  from  each  terminal  to  the  multi- 
CPU  architecture.  In  the  event  of  single¬ 
component  failure  which  causes  the  loss 
of  a  CPU,  the  transfer  of  the  affected 
VDT  to  a  running  computer  is  automatic. 

The  system  also  permits  a  change  of 
configuration  from  a  video  console  using 
a  pictorial  format.  The  program,  known 
as  Display,  shows  the  system  architec¬ 
ture  as  a  picture.  The  operator,  by  merely 
changing  the  picture,  can  effect  a  change 
in  the  configuration  file.  The  process  re¬ 
moves  the  necessity  for  typing  in  long, 
complex  lists. 

Users  may  rely  on  the  CSI  default  con¬ 
figuration,  of  course,  but  Display  is 
intended  for  occasions  when  an  alternate 
configuration  is  desired. 

All  78  terminals  in  the  classified  system 
went  online  February  1 ,  ending  the  period 
when  ad  copy  was  typed  and  then  scan¬ 
ned  into  the  production  system. 

The  CSI  Ad  Marketing  System  (AMS) 
is  divided  between  three  buildings,  two  in 
Newark  and  the  bureau  office  in  West 
Orange. 

The  Star-Ledger  is  located  between 
Washington  and  University  streets  in 
Newark,  with  Court  Street  separating  the 
main  building  from  the  structure  housing 
the  classified  and  national  advertising 
departments.  In  addition  to  the  backup 
provided  by  the  dual-ported  CT-112  ter¬ 
minals,  redundancy  was  also  built  into 
the  cabling  connecting  the  VDTs  in  the 


advertising  building  to  the  CPUs  in  the 
main  building.  One  set  of  cables  is  over¬ 
head,  a  second  set  is  underground. 
Seventeen  terminals  are  in  the  main 
building,  including  five  in  the  accounting 
department,  five  in  the  credit 
department,  five  in  customer  service  and 
two  in  production. 

In  the  West  Orange  office,  eight  miles 
away,  there  are  no  computers  and  no 
storage.  Instead,  ad  sellers  communicate 
directly  with  the  home  system  from  20 
terminals  by  means  of  CSI-designed  com¬ 
munications  links  called  IDS  (Intelligent 
Data  Switch)  which  send  and  receive  data 
over  a  56.4  kilobaud  Digital  Data  Service 
(DDS)  line.  Each  CT-1 12  there  sends  and 
receives  at  the  rate  of  9,600  bits  per 
second. 

The  users  enjoy  the  system’s  full  range 
of  applications  features,  including  split 
screen,  user-programmable  keys  and 
overlap  processing.  For  example,  the 
split  screen  can  display  a  list  of  customer 
logos  which,  with  the  touch  of  a  key,  can 
be  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  screen 
and  inserted  in  the  ad  text.  Ad  markup  is 
handled  through  the  use  of  seven  point- 
size  keys  and  one  style  key  using 
mnemonic  formats. 

Overlap  processing  is  a  unique  feature 
which  instantly  frees  the  CT-1 12  terminal 
for  further  ad  processing  while  a  request 
is  being  handled  by  a  CPU.  Overlap  pro¬ 
cessing  tasks  include  credit  check, 
demographic  search  for  billing 
information,  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion.  AMS  also  offers  extensive  market¬ 
ing  support  with  its  “upsell  matrices” 
and  "sales  prompts”  which  the  Star- 
Ledger  is  beginning  to  use. 

The  Star-Ledger  configuration  can 
support  up  to  120  classified  ad  terminals. 
The  data  base  is  designed  to  store  up  to 
18,000  active  ads,  72,000  dormant  ads, 
50,000  telephone  numbers  for  credit 
checking,  1()0,000  customer  records  and 
10,000  box  numbers. 

Billing  data  is  passed  to  the  Univac  bill¬ 
ing  system  at  the  end  of  each  day  via 
magnetic  tape.  The  Univac  system  stores 
the  CSI  figures  on  transient  ads,  issuing 
bills  twice  a  week.  It  calculates  the  cost  of 
contract  linage  for  inclusion  in  monthly 
bills.  The  billing  system  also  passes  cus¬ 
tomer  credit  data  back  to  the  CSI  system 
which  maintains  a  file  on  each  account. 
Thus,  ads  from  an  account  which  has 
exceeded  its  credit  limit,  or  failed  to  pay 
its  bills,  are  automatically  sent  to  a  credit 
supervisor,  along  with  the  customer’s 
credit  file. 

The  Star-Ledger  has  six  user-defined 
queues  for  storing  live  ads.  In  addition  to 
the  credit  queue,  there  are  two  others 
which  block  ads  from  appearing  in  the 
newspaper — a  cash  queue  for  ads  which 
must  be  prepaid,  and  a  system  error 
queue  for  incomplete  ads.  There  are  three 
non-blocking  queues — supervisor, 
accounting  and  checker. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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SCHEAAATIC  shows  CSI  system  installed  at  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 
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ANNOUNCING  AN  IMPORTANT  TECHNOLOGICAL  BREAKTHROUGH 

KIDDBR  -  STACY 

FLEXOGRAPHIC 

NEWSMPER 


...the  low  cost  alternative  to  offset 


Executives  to  judge  ANPA/RI  exhibits 


Blum  Brown  McCartin  Roth 


A  panel  of  four  newspaper  executives 
will  select  the  winners  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Awards  for  outstanding 
exhibits  at  the  Annual  ANPA  Production 
Conference,  held  June  19-23,  at  the  Dal¬ 
las  Convention  Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Members  of  the  panel  are  Richard  D. 
Blum,  senior  vicepresident,  A.H.  Belo 
Corporation;  Dr.  Howard  H.  Brown, 
medical  director,  the  New  York  Times 
Company;  Thomas  R.  McCartin,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Dallas  Times  Herald; 


and  Ralph  S.  Roth,  vicepresident/ 
production,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

First  prize  plaques  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  three  categories: 
island  exhibits  of  1,000  square  feet  and 
over,  island  exhibits  of  less  than  1,000 
square  feet  and  non-island  booths. 

Judging  will  take  place  at  10  a.m.  Sun¬ 
day,  June  20,  and  winners  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  general  appearance, 
originality,  product  presentation,  demon¬ 


stration,  exhibit  personnel,  lighting  and 
effects. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  sponsored 
these  awards  since  the  ANPA/RI  Con¬ 
ference  in  1972  to  recognize  the  contribu¬ 
tion  by  exhibitors  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  by 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  publisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  at  the  general  session  on 
Tuesday  morning. 


60%  Of 
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AN  INTELLIGENT  STEP  FORWARD  IN  ERGONOMIC  DESIGN 


■  Powerful  Motorola  68000  Microprocessor 

■  128K  bytes  of  memorY  expandable  to 
256K  bytes. 

■  Monitor  tilt  adjustment  ±10.° 

■  Monitor  height  adjustment—  5.5  thru 
8.625  inches. 

see  the  csi  112-B  at  anpa.  Booth  619 


■  Swivel  base- 550° 

■  Low  profile  detached  keyboard  with 
adjustable  slope. 

■  Variable  display  size  for  viewing  comfort. 

■  Built-in  self  diagnostic  module. 

Composition  Systems, Inc. 

570  Teixter  Road.  Elmsford,  New  VOrX  10523/914-592-3600 


No  wires 

(Continued  from  page  52} 


“until  we  installed  the  flat  belt  conveyor 
line.” 

The  power  design  of  EDS-IDAB  sys¬ 
tem  is  unique.  At  Newsday,  four  motors 
{V2  and  V4  horsepower)  are  installed  at 
specific  intervals  throughout  the  length  of 
the  conveyor  to  share  and  distribute  the 
driving  torque.  Since  the  motors  are 
wired  in  parallel  to  a  common  variable 
frequency  AC  power  source,  they  oper¬ 
ate  synchronously.  Each  motor  speed  is 


proportional  to  the  controller  input  sig¬ 
nal,  allowing  excellent  tracking  of  the 
inserter. 

Should  the  control  fail  an  automatic  cir¬ 
cuit  instantaneously  converts  the  output 
to  house  power,  permitting  completion  of 
the  run.  Should  a  motor  fail  the  load  can 
be  picked  up  by  the  adjacent  motor 
through  a  power  transmission,  and  the 
run  can  be  completed. 

As  Newsday  managers  watched  the 
wireless  conveyors  in  operation,  some 
imaginative  ideas  began  to  develop.  One 
involves  the  newspaper’s  television 
booklet,  printed  two-up  in  the  Melville 
plant. 


Skid  loads  of  booklets  are  moved  from 
stackers  to  two  paper  cutters  where  they 
are  unloaded  manually  and  cut  apart. 
They  are  then  reloaded  and  sent  to  the 
inserters  for  inclusion  in  the  Color-Pak. 

Newsday  first  experimented  with  the 
Beltveyor  to  determine  if  it  would  convey 
two  parallel  streams  of  individual  products 
from  the  press  folder.  Their  ingenuity  was 
rewarded — the  two  streams  maintained 
“perfect  alignment.” 

Work  now  is  concentrated  on  a  special 
slitting  device,  one  which  will  cut  apart 
the  two-up  booklets  as  they  emerge  from 
the  folder.  A  stream  then  will  be  formed 
by  the  Beltveyor  and  the  severed  book¬ 
lets  can  be  sent  to  a  stacker. 

The  vistas  opened  by  the  flat  belt  con¬ 
veyors  has  impacted  on  Newsday  think¬ 
ing.  The  managers  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  serve  advertisers  and  that  it 
must  be  done  in  a  condensed  time  frame. 
Trouble-free  movement  of  streams  from 
point  to  point  has  been  a  major  gain. 


Bell 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


said.  It  is  also  designed  to  hiaintain  re¬ 
mote  news  bureaus  at  up  to  50  locations, 
he  added. 

Another  application  using  the  same 
hardware  is  for  inventory  management. 
“Considering  a  newspaper’s  substantial 
investment  in  inventories,  plus  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  associated  with  holding 
them,  inventory  management  can  be  an 
important  area  for  increasing  profits,” 
Belt  said. 

Bell  also  will  show  a  subscriber  re¬ 
sponse  system  using  Bell’s  Dial-It  ser¬ 
vices.  The  system  can  be  used  for  sub¬ 
scriber  participation  on  major  editorial 
topics  of  community  or  national  interest. 
The  Dial-It  subscriber  response  program 
is  designed  to  spur  readership  by  project¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  as  an  an  effective, 
community-minded  medium  for  voicing 
public  opinion. 

State-of-the-art  voice  as  well  as  graphic 
communications  systems,  including  the 
Gemini  100  Electronic  Blackboard,  also 
will  be  exhibited  to  show  how  newspaper 
operations  can  benefit  from 
teleconferencing  (electronically  linking 
three  or  more  parties  at  two  or  more  loca¬ 
tions). 

“Teleconferencing  is  an  especially 
important  concept  for  meeting  national  or 
mutli-property  communications  require¬ 
ments.  It  allows  for  simultaneous  meet¬ 
ings  without  associated  travel  costs  and 
thus  reduces  operating  expenses  while 
improving  productivity,”  Belt  said. 
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Thirty  newspapers 
use  collier-Jackson 
software.  Ask  them 
what  they  think. 


Knight-Ridder  •  Harte  Hanks  •  Fresno  Bee 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  •  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook*  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Concord  Monitor  •  Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram 
Greenfield  Recorder*  Meriden  Morning  Record 

At  Colliei -Jackson  we’re  sure  our  customers  are  happy 
because  we  talk  to  them  on  a  regular  basis.  We  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  best  way  to  solve  problems  is  to 
understand  them,  so  we  employ  newspaper  people  along 
with  our  software  experts  to  create  the  most  complete 
circulation  and  business  systems  available.  Then  we  back 
up  the  entire  effort  with  a  support  team  that  brings  the 
whole  operation  to  life  —  and  keeps  it  that  way. 

Call  Collier-Jackson  for  an  explanation  of  the  most 
complete  circulation  and  business  software  and  support 
you  can  find. 


COLLIER  JACKSON,  INC. 

VB  We  bring  software  to  life. 

2104  A  W.  25th  St.  5406  Hoover  Blvd.  44  Washington  St. 

Lawrence,  KS  66044  Tampa,  FL  33614  Toms  River,  NJ  08753 

(913)749-0923  (813)885-6621  (201)240-2506 
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Why  major  dailies 
T«  choose  us 


times  out  of 


en 


Western  understands 
the  total 

Plateroom  System. 


Because  We  Created  It. 

When  U.S.  newspapers 
first  began  to  convert  to 
offset,  Western  was  at  the 
forefront  of  technology  with 
equipment,  chemistry,  and 
plates.  And  today  Western 
continues  to  set  the 
standards,  constantly 
seeking  new  and  better  ways 
to  help  make  the  plateroom 
a  more  efficient  operation. 

Just  as  important.  Western 
offers  you  a  single  source 
for  your  plateroom  needs. 
Plus  an  extra  benefit  no  one 
else  can  match— the  Western 
Technical  Services  Group.  A 
highly  competent  group  of 
direct  sales  and  service  people 
and  distributors  ready  to 
serve  you  world- wide. 


push  a  black  button  and 
walk  away.  As  many  as  100 
negatives  produce  up  to  400 
plates  in  a  time  frame  which 


festem  is  first  in 
the  Automated 
Plateroom, 


Our  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspaper 
industry  has  paralleled  our 
leadership  in  offering 
advanced  tech¬ 
nology  in  plateroom 
equipment. 

Products  like  our 
Lith-X-Pozer  Ill,  the 
world’s  first  com¬ 
pletely  automatic 
exposure  system  for 
newspapers.  All 
you  do  is  load  it. 


can  be  as  little  as 
15  seconds  per  plate. 

Most  of  the  world's 
.offset  newspaper 
plates  are  develop^ 
with  our  chemistry. 


But  that  shouldn’t  be  too 
much  of  a  surprise. 

Western  has  always  led 
the  way  in  chemistry 
designed  specifically  for  your 
plateroom  needs. 

-  At  Western,  chemical 

- - research  is  part 

of  our  everyday 
lives  and  a  vital 
part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  why 
the  next  time 
you  try  a  major 
new  chemical  in 
your  plateroom, 
chances  are  it  will 
have  a  Western 
label  on  it. 


I 


In  platemaking, 
.consistency's  tl 


consistency's  the 
name  of  the  game. 


And  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  Western.  That’s 
why  every  one  of  our 
plates  is  subject  to  quality 
control  standards  geared  to 
even  the  slightest 
imperfection. 

Sure  you  can  buy  a 
plate  for  a  few  pennies 
less.  You’ll  always  be  able 
to.  The  question  is  can 
you  let  those  few  pennies 
stand  between  you  and  an 
unanticipated  press  stop. 
Most  major 
dailies  don’t 
think  so 


We've  got 

big  ears. 


We  like  to  listen.  Call  us  toll 
free.  Or  telex.  And  tell  us 
about  your  plateroom 
needs.  We’ll  help  you  figure 
out  how  the  Western 
System  can  save  you  real 
plateroom  dollars. 


Western  Litho  Plate/A  Bemis  Company 

3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63122 
1-800-325-3310 
Telex:  20-9907  or  44  2341 


See  us  at  ANPA,  Booth  2737. 


Dampening 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


jected  by  any  over-wet  area  of  the  inking 
form.  The  resultant  water  film  remaining 
on  the  transfer  roller  simply  returns  to  the 
water  pan  for  replenishment.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  some,  that  “water  supplied 
to  an  ink  roll  diminishes  the  roll's  capac¬ 
ity  to  ink  the  plate,”  it  has  in  fact  always 
been  that  ink  form  rollers  have  been  in 
contact  with  a  wet  roller  .  .  .the  plate 


NEW 

PROTEGT-AROLL’ 
PREVENTS  WEB 
ROLL  DAMAGE 


PROTECT- A- ROLL™  is  a  simple  but 
strong  shielding  device  that  prevents 
damage  to  stacked  web  rolls  resulting 
from  careless  forklift  impact. 

■  Lightweight 

■  Impact  resistant 

■  Handled  easily  by  one  man 

■  Bright  yellow  for  high 
visibility  and  safety 

Save  money  in  your  newsprint  ware¬ 
housing  operation,  contact; 
LAWRENCE  WITTMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

1379  Marconi  Boulevard, 

Box  116,  Copiague,  NY  11726 
(516)  842-4770 


itself.  This  particular  ink  feed  contact 
dampener,  however,  provides  con¬ 
tinuous  “automatic”  control  which  is  ab¬ 
sent  in  other  contact  or  non-contact 
dampening  systems. 

The  economics  of  the  pressroom,  as 
they  relate  to  page  costs,  have  always 
been  the  main,  daily  concern  of  produc¬ 
tion  management.  This  is  more  acutely  so 
today  with  the  cost  level  of  newsprint,  ink 
and  system  maintenance.  It  follows, 
then,  that  a  dampening  system  must  con¬ 
sistently  perform  week  in,  week  out  and 
be  measured  by  these  three  major  cost 
areas. 


Designed  to  record  high  speed  wire 
stories  24  hours  a  day  in  background 
mode,  the  WIRE  CONTROL  IV  terminal 
uses  a  five  million  character  Winchester 
hard  disk  inside  the  terminal. 

In  foreground  mode  the  operator 
selects,  edits  and  sends  the  stories  to  a 
front-end  system  or  typesetter.  Thus,  the 
terminal  serves  as  a  high  speed  wire  buf¬ 
fer  to  free  a  present  system’s  storage  for 
local  stories. 

This  terminal  was  introduced  at  the 
America  East  Show  in  Hershey,  Pa., 
online  to  the  AP  Datastream  by  Terminal 
Systems  Corporation. 

Some  newspapers  are  anxious  to  move 
from  the  low  speed  wire  to  the  high  speed 
wire,  but  are  presently  bound  by  storage 
requirements  within  their  present  sys¬ 
tem.  To  add  additional  storage  often  re¬ 
quires  an  expenditure  of  $25,(X)0  or  more. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Wire  Control  IV 
terminal  priced  at  $8,790,  the  newspaper 
now  has  a  cost  effective  alternative. 

The  Wire  Control  IV,  like  its  sister  ter¬ 
minal,  COPY  CONTROL  III,  is  a  stand¬ 
alone  terminal  with  a  12  inch  green 
screen,  disk  storage  in  the  terminal  and  a 
detached  color  coded  keyboard  for  easy 
operation. 

The  communications  package  allows 
the  terminal  to  talk  to  any  front-end  sys¬ 
tem,  computer,  printer  or  typesetter. 
Presently,  TSC  terminals  communicate 


The  emergence  of  technical  progress 
places  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on 
existing  dampening  technology  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  perform  well  if  not  better  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  In  the  past  several  years 
flexography  has  received  attention  and 
some  in-place  effort  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  The  present  stage  of  this  type  of 
newspaper  printing  is  such  that  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  its  future  use 
would  be  premature  at  this  time.  It  is  also, 
therefore,  unclear  as  to  what  effect,  if 
any,  there  might  be  on  dampening  tech¬ 
nology  and  thus  lithography  as  it  is  known 
today. 


directly  with  these  systems:  ECRM, 
Mopas,  CG’s  UTS  and  EditWriter,  Prime 
Computer,  Atex,  DEC  and  Penta. 

The  average  learning  time  to  use  this 
terminal  is  less  than  an  hour. 

The  terminal  offers  three  directories 
for  rapid  access  to  any  wire  story:  short 
directories  with  all  stories  listed,  but 
sorted  by  category  in  reverse  order  of 
entry  (a  reverse  directory — last  story 
listed  first  within  each  category),  an 
extended  directory  with  only  the  stories 
listed  within  a  single  category.  Stories 
keyboarded  on  this  terminal  are  in  a 
“local”  directory.  From  these  directories 
the  stories  can  be  called  to  the  screen, 
printed  on  a  hard  copy  printer,  deleted,  or 
sent  to  the  front-end  system. 

The  Wire  Control  IV  includes  a  floppy 
disk  for  library  files. 

The  usual  edit  functions  of  delete, 
insert,  define  block,  and  search  and  re¬ 
place  are  enhanced  by  rapid  cursor  con¬ 
trols  which  allow  the  operator  to  move 
the  cursor  to  the  first  character  in  the 
story,  first  character  on  the  screen,  last 
character  in  the  story,  to  the  left  margin 
or  right  margin,  by  character  or  word. 
Full  scrolling  forward  and  backward  and 
paging  are  included  as  single  keystrokes. 

Rubout,  line  delete  and  the  block  func¬ 
tions  of  move,  copy,  write  to  separate 
file,  and  delete  are  also  single  keystrokes. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Wire  Control  IV  records  high-speed  copy 
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Systems  to  automate  your  mailrodm  and  make  it  a 
profit  center.  Engineered  on  the  building-block  princi¬ 
ple,  these  systems  meet  individual  requirements  and 
provide  for  step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the 
flexibility  to  assemble  a  newspaper  package 
targeted  to  your  readership.  - 


SYSTEMS  FROM  MULLER-MARTINT 


38.000/hr. 
multi-station  stuffing 
machine  for  in-line  opera- 
tion  with  press  or  for  manual 
feeding.  Built-in  automatic  reject 
system  for  incomplete  copies.  Has  the 
capability  to  insert  into  center  of  paper  or  between 
sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or  1:1.  Size 
adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line  design  saves 
space.  Model  320  Automatic  Infeed  System  with  buffering 
capability  automatically  feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


heavy-duty,"  fully  automatic 
stitching  lines  which  fold,  stitch  and  trim 
booklets,  in-house,  ready  for  inserting  into  your 
newspaper.  Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on 
press.  Increases  page  capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to 
enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  7,200/hr. 
10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


Model  288 
Compensating 
Counter  Stacker 


press-speed  stacker 

commercial  work. 

Delivers  neat  bundles  of 
preset  or  programmed  count. 

Has  built-in  squeeze  rollers  and  shingle  aligner.  Simple 
operation,  easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press  or 
conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right.  ^ 

specially 

designed  for  newspaper  inserts  and  magazine  sections, 
3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  72,000/hr.  _ 


operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace. 


I  Model  227i  Insertina 


stuffs  inserts  into  newspapers  at  speeds 
to  14,000/hr.  For  tabloids,  quarter  folds, 
sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 
lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 
Fits  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available  with 
alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


:  DAVERIO  Conveyed 


flexible  press-speed  J'- 

conveyor,  transports 

newspapers,  preprints,  ^  - 

magazines,  and  supple- 
ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints  vQ 

and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and 
maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 


Muller-Martini  is  the  world  s' largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world  wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
desigrxed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 


folds  or  parallel  folds  ^***‘  ^‘ 

sections  and  newspaper  j  ■ 

supplements.  This  off-  J 

line,  automatic  folder  f^l 

loads  from  the  top  and 

feeds  from  the  bottom  to 

assure  continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Dr..  Hauppauge  N  Y.  11787  •  (516)  582-4343 


Faustel  to  offer  newspapers  a  plan 
to  study  flexographic  advantages 


A  low-cost,  minimal  risk  equipment 
and  evaluation  program  that  enables 
newspaper  publishers  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  flexographic  printing  firsthand 
has  been  unveiled  by  Faustel,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  flexographic  printing 
presses  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

According  to  Glenn  Kempin,  product 
manager  for  the  firm’s  newspaper 
division,  the  program  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  to  qualified  newspapers  the 
benefits  of  printing  newspapers  by  the 
flexographic  method.  Faustel  was  the 
first  to  introduce  flexography  to  the 
industry  when  its  prototype  retrofit  unit 
printed  the  first  successful  commercial 
flexographic  run  for  the  Sarasota  Journal 
on  July  23,  1981. 

In  its  effort  to  bring  flexography  into 
the  mainstream  of  newspaper  publishing, 
Faustel’s  plan,  called  “Retro-Flex,” 
allows  newspapers  to  retrofit  their 
existing  letterpress  units  for  a  trial  period 
of  up  to  60  days  with  only  a  minimum 
deposit  required.  (Exact  figures  for  the 
plan  will  be  unveiled  at  the  ANPA/Rl  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  in  Dal¬ 
las,  June  19-23).  During  these  two 
months,  Faustel  will  support  its  equip¬ 
ment  installation  with  a  full  and  on-going 
evaluation  program.  Once  this  term  ends, 
newspapers  will  have  the  option  to  con¬ 
vert  to  Faustel’s  flexographic  conversion 
unit — and  deduct  the  cost  of  the  retrofit — 
or  return  the  retrofit  for  a  complete  re¬ 
fund.  Faustel's  unit  replaces  one  side  of  a 
two-station  press  for  up  to  eight-page 
flexographic  printing. 

With  this  program,  publishers  will  be 
able  to  test  the  capabilities  of  flexograph¬ 
ic  printing  in-house  with  virtually  no  risk. 

The  six-part  evaluation  program 
includes;  I)  Technical  Seminar,  2) 
Retrofitting,  3)  Evaluation,  4)  Advisory 
Service,  5)  Progress  Reports,  and  6)  Sum¬ 
mary  and  Recommendation. 

Faustel  conducts  a  one  day  seminar  at 


BEACH 


ANPA 
I  BOOTH 
V  2343  J 


the  plant  for  appropriate  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  seminar  covers  such  topics 
as:  a)  what  is  flexography?,  b)  the 
benefits  of  going  with  the  flexographic 
process,  c)  flexographic  terminology,  d) 
the  transition  to  flexography,  and  e) 
description  of  the  Retro-Flex. 

Faustel  will  supervise  the  replacement 
of  the  existing  inking  system  with  the 
installation  of  the  flexo  retrofit,  in 
cooperation  with  the  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel. 

After  installation,  Faustel  will  train 
designated  newspaper  personnel  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain  the  flexographic  system. 
Areas  covered  will  include:  plates,  inks, 
viscosity  controls,  doctor  blading,  anilox 
inking,  impression  setting,  overall 
operation  and  maintenance,  problem 
solving,  and  trouble  shooting. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Retro- 
Flex  program,  Faustel  will  act  as  the 
liaison  between  the  newspaper  and  re¬ 
lated  flexo  co-vendors. 

During  the  evaluation  program,  Faus¬ 
tel  will  report  regularly  to  the  newspaper 


on  the  program’s  status. 

At  the  end  of  the  Retro- Flex  evaluation 
program,  Faustel  will  formally 
summarize  all  phases  of  the  flexo  evalua¬ 
tion  and  make  recommendations. 

Advantages  of  the  complete 
flexographic  printing  method  for  news¬ 
papers  as  stated  by  Faustel  include: 

1.  A  total  reduction  of  capital 
investment  due  to: 

— The  elimination  of  the  complex  ink¬ 
ing  system. 

— The  elimination  of  individual  pumps 
and  ink  rails  related  to  the  conventional 
inkers. 

— Lighter  weight  construction  and  the 
use  of  innovative  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  techniques. 

Capital  investment  in  flexo  versus 
offset  provides  about  70%  savings. 

2.  Cost -Savings 

Operators  achieve  significant  savings 
due  to  reduced  energy  consumption  of 
the  flexo  press.  In  most  cases,  the  power 
requirement  is  33  percent  less  than  that  of 
an  offset  unit. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  one  tenth 
that  of  offset  due  to  the  simplified  inking 
system  of  flexo,  which  has  considerably 
fewer  rolls  than  offset. 


CD  Anilox  Roll 
©  Anilox  Frame 
©  Gear  Drive 
®  Idle  Drive 
®  Existing  Unit 
®  Web  Path 
©  Impression 
Cylinder 
(Existing] 

®  Plate  Cylinder 
(Existiiig] 

©  Reverse  Angle 
Doctor  Blade 
(Air  Loaded) 

®  Applicator  Inlet 
®  Ink  Pan 
®  Anilox 
“Throw-off” 

®  Pan  Lift 
®  Pan  Lift  Motor 
®  Idle  Motor 
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Look  at  the  number  of  current  and  pending  TKS  press  installations  in  the 
USA  since  1977.  TKS  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  graphic  arts 
equipment  in  the  world.  With  over  a  century  of  experience,  through  constant 
research  and  development,  we  are  able  to  provide  the  latest  equipment  for  a 
complete  high  speed,  automated  press  installation.  Over  150  units  of  TKS  presses 
have  been  or  are  being  installed.  Our  many  installations  in  the  G.S.  testify  to  the 
reliable  performance  and  superb  quality  of  TKS  Wnting  Systems.  TESCO  will 
stand  behind  every  installation  with  parts  and  service.  Write  or  phone  for  the 


5443  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO.  L  60650 


Hastech  unveils  first  in  a  family 
of  intelligent  high-speed  VDTs 


Hastech,  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  unveils  the  first  in  a  family  of 
intelligent,  high-speed  editing  terminals, 
the  “Magician.” 

As  a  result  of  incorporated  microp¬ 
rocessor  technology,  the  Magician  posse¬ 
sses  “programmable”  intelligence  and  a 
pixel  mapped  display.  The  advantages  of 
the  pixel  mapped  display  include  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  display  proportionally  spaced 
characters  in  true  size  type,  as  well  as 
graphics. 

Though  upcoming  versions  of  the 
Magician  will  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
benefits  of  this  technology,  the  initial  ver¬ 
sion  will  only  provide  for  normal  single¬ 
sized,  mono-spaced  editing. 

The  key  element  which  differentiates 
the  Magician  from  the  other  text  editors  is 
microprocessor-based  intelligence. 
Using  the  Motorola  68000  sixteen  bit  mic¬ 
roprocessor,  the  Magician  is  able  to  take 
over  nearly  all  the  text  editing  work  from 
the  host  computer. 

The  central  computer  will  not  have  to 
process  every  keystroke,  every  edit  func¬ 
tion  or  every  file  request. 

Other  tasks  being  performed  sim¬ 
ultaneously  on  the  host  system  will  not 
inhibit  response  time  on  the  Magician 
because  it  initiates  its  own  actions.  The 
Magician  acts  as  a  self-contained  compu¬ 


ter  capable  of  user-customizable 
operation.  This  is  particularly  evident  in 
its  command  processing  method.  Each 
command  on  the  Magician  has  a  com¬ 
mand  mnemonic.  Users  can  select  any 
command  mnemonic  and  assign  it  to  any 
key  on  the  keyboard.  Single  or  multiple 
commands  can  also  be  assigned  to  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  user  definable  keys  creating 
customized  key  functions  which  reduce 
user  keystrokes. 

The  Magician's  ability  to  absorb  “pro¬ 
grams”  is  varied  and  functional.  The  bas¬ 
ic  commands  in  the  Magician's  repertoire 
can  be  combined  in  any  order  to  facilitate 
editing.  The  advantage  of  the  Magician  is 
its  ability  to  initiate  a  series  of  commands 
with  a  single  keystroke.  Not  having  to 
wait  for  a  previous  function  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  beginning  the  next  saves 
editors  significant  amounts  of  time. 

Actual  editing  is  performed  by  a  group 
of  “Action  Editing”  keys.  After  a  portion 
of  the  text  is  designated  for  processing  by 
the  editing  define  keys  (character,  word, 
line,  sentence,  paragraph),  the  “Action 
Editing”  keys  (save,  save  and  remove, 
save  and  append,  delete,  restore,  get, 
transpose,  change  attribute)  define  the 
processing  desired. 

Hastech  has  engineered  the  Magician 
using  all  available  ergonometric  speci¬ 


fications  as  a  foundation.  It  will  feature  a 
15-inch  monitor  with  a  low  glare  etched 
surface  and  a  standard  green  phosphor, 
though  orange  and  white  phosphors  are 
also  available.  Specifically  engineered  for 
user  ease,  the  monitor  has  tilt  and  swivel 
features. 

The  keyboard  (126  keys)  is  divided  into 
six  blocks  or  groups  for  ready  identifica¬ 
tion  by  the  user.  The  lower  middle  is 
occupied  by  the  alpha-numeric  arrange¬ 
ment.  To  the  left  are  define  keys  and 
action  keys.  To  the  right  are  cursor  con¬ 
trol  and  editing  keys,  including  execute, 
abort,  save  and  get.  In  the  upper  left,  a 
group  of  eight  keys  accomplish  sign-on, 
I/O  control,  archival  functions  and  file 
kill.  To  the  upper  right  are  eight  file  man¬ 
ipulation  keys.  Directly  above  the  alpha¬ 
numeric  layout  is  the  aforementioned 
double  row  of  user  definable  keys  where 
any  single  or  multiple  function  can  be 
defined. 

The  Magician's  characters  are  defined 
by  a  pixel  mapped  display.  In  practice 
this  means  that  software  drives  the  dis¬ 
play  as  opposed  to  it  being  hardwired  as  a 
fixed  pattern  of  dots.  Every  character, 
therefore,  can  be  customized  to  the  user's 
requirements.  Furthermore,  once  the 
character  is  designed,  the  terminal 
information  display  can  modify  each 
character's  appearance.  Variable  char¬ 
acter  attributes  include  normal  face,  bold 
face  (bright),  underline,  reverse,  overline 
and  italic.  In  later  software  releases,  the 
Magician  will  display  proportionally 
spaced,  exact  size  characters  as  well  as 
graphics. 

(3ne  of  the  features  of  the  Magician  is 
its  ability  to  divide  the  screen  display  into 
2, 3,  or  4  segments.  Each  of  these  display 
segments  has  a  separate  workspace 
associated  with  it,  allowing  up  to  4  files  or 
directories  to  be  accessible  to  the  editor 
at  one  time.  Simple  commands  move  the 
cursor  to  the  window  desired  as  well  as 
change  the  number  of  windows  (work¬ 
spaces  displayed).  They  also  can  select  a 
different  workspace  to  display  within  the 
occupied  window. 

The  terminal  communicates  to  the  host 
system  using  a  2  megabaud  coaxial  cable. 
The  host  system  has  a  newly  developed 
16-port  communication  multiplexer 
which  also  utilizes  a  68000  microp¬ 
rocessor.  The  interface.  Magician  and 
host  system  use  an  IBM-developed  line 
protocol,  HDLC,  to  ensure  data 
integrity. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Magician  is  a 
switch  on  the  rear  of  the  terminal  which 
gives  the  Magician  access  to  two  different 
CPUs.  Two  separate  cables  can  be  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  terminal  from  the  CPUs  afford¬ 
ing  simple  backup  without  later  recabl¬ 
ing. 

The  first  Magician  consists  of  three 
P.C.  boards  with  expansion  space  for  two 
additional  boards.  The  first  board  con¬ 
tains  the  68000  processor  and  64  to  256 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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If  You  Think  Galleys,  Think  APS-5* 

If  You  Think  Pages,  Think  LASERCOMPT^. 

If  your  front-end  system  “thinks”  galleys, 
you  probably  have  an  APS-5  .  .  .  It’s  the 
fastest  machine  we  know  of  for  setting 
straight  galleys  of  newspaper  text. 

When  you  are  ready  to  set  pages,  with 
graphics  in  place,  then  Lasercomp  MarkS 
is  the  fastest  game  in  town. 

The  reason  is  simple.  We  use  a  raster  scan 
technique,  similar  to  that  used  on  your 
home  television.  This  allows  the  Lasercomp 
to  set  seven,  eight,  or  nine  columns  of  text 
in  the  time  we  normally  take  to  set  a  single 
column.  And  most  importantly,  Lasercomp 
doesn’t  mind  whether  or  not  halftones,  line 
art,  or  logos  are  included.  Our  output  speed 
remains  constant  .  .  .  about  SO  seconds 
to  output  any  broadsheet  page. 

Think  Lasercomp  .  .  .  the  image  setter. 


Come  see  us  at  ANPA  in  Oallas.  We’ll  show  you  our  stuff. 
Booth  S70B. 


Monotype  Qtiality  Since  t8gy 


MONOTYPE,  INCORPORATEO 


503  West  Golf  RoSd,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60005 
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f/exo  printing  system  at  Nashviiie 
stiii  in  experimentai  mode 


In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  all  eyes  are  riveted 
on  a  single  press  unit.  Inquiring  visitors 
come  and  go.  Different  plates  and  inks  are 
tried.  Curious  pressmen  reach  for 
optimum  results. 

At  least  a  few  know  a  lot  is  at  stake — 
that  here  is  an  experiment  which  could 
change  the  face  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  single  unit  represents  a  differ¬ 
ent,  simple,  economical  way  to  print 
newspapers.  It  is  retrofitted  flexography. 

James  H.  Jesse,  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  recognized  the 
R&D  project  as  an  alternative  open  to  the 
Tennessean  and  Banner,  printed  by  NPC. 
You  see,  NPC  is  in  the  favorable  position 
of  doing  what  management  deems  best 
for  its  production  needs.  Most  newspap¬ 
ers  reached  the  point  of  change  with  one 
choice,  offset.  Jesse  feels  there  is  another 
viable  alternative  and  is  ready  to  roll  the 
dice. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  gamble.  W.V.  (Dub) 
Harwell,  a  well  seasoned  production 
executive,  has  a  firm  grip  on  involvement 
here.  He  knows  the  score,  recognizes  the 
potential,  and  visualizes  the  end  result. 

Such  is  the  drama  at  NPC,  which  prints 
Gannett  morning  and  Sunday  papers,  and 
an  independent  evening  daily.  There  is 
trial,  error,  success,  disappointment, 
observation,  judgment,  and  hope.  The 
hubbub  represents  the  first  conversion  of 
a  letterpress  to  the  flexo  process.  The 
system  is  called  Flex-O-News  as 
developed  by  Jim  Odom  and  Associates, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Flex-O-Line,  Inc., 
Portland,  Ore. 

If  you  are  intimate  with  those  involved, 
you'll  sense  the  answer  is  near  at  hand  as 
to  what  happens  in  Nashville.  Jesse 
believes  it  will  be  “late  summer”  before  a 
determination  is  made,  while  Harwell 
puts  it  at  “six  months.” 

Harwell,  now  an  operations  manager, 
has  logged  a  lot  of  time  in  newspaper 
decisions.  You  don’t  get  involved  with 
the  Miami  Herald,  Charlotte  Observer, 
and  Washington  Daily  News  without 
making  some  judgments.  At  Nashville,  he 
has  pulled  together  computer  systems  to 
harmonize  advertising,  editorial,  and 
classified. 

Privately,  Harwell  thinks  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  something  revolutionary — a 
way  to  print  newspapers  by  other  than 
letterpress  or  offset.  He  credits  Jesse 
with  foresightedness  in  permitting  this  to 
reach  its  present  fulcrum. 

NPC  installed  the  Flex-O-News  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  full  realization  it  needed  test¬ 
ing  in  a  newspaper  environment  to 
determine  potential.  “We  knew  flexogra¬ 
phy  prints  well  on  many  kinds  of  materi¬ 
als,”  says  Jesse,  “but  these  are  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  newspaper.”  A  prototype 
was  installed  last  September,  and  the  pro¬ 


duction  model  has  been  running  since 
January  of  this  year. 

Jesse  and  Harwell  show  no  tendency  to 
compare  flexo  wih  offset.  Instead,  they 
hammer  on  some  of  the  points  already 
established.  The  list  reveals  why  Nashvil¬ 
le  continues  to  dig  deeper  in  the  project. 

*  Quality  is  consistent  from  page  to 
page,  run  to  run. 

*  Saleable  copies  are  reached  virtually 
immediately — about  the  third  copy. 

*  Showthrough  and  smearing  are  either 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

*  Energy  consumption  is  reduced  on 
the  order  of  30%. 

*  Ink  misting  is  non-existent. 

*  Plate  wear  is  minimal — virtually  none 
on  265,000  runs. 

*  Anilox  inking  prevents  overinking 
and  underinking. 

*  Manpower  requirements  are  less 
since  fewer  adjustments  are  necessary. 

*  Lower  basis  weight  newsprint  can  be 
used. 

*  Noise  levels  are  considerably  lower. 

*  Heat  from  the  press  unit  is  less. 

*  Conversion  of  one  unit  takes  a  week 
or  less,  including  stripping  down  and 
clean-up. 

“Of  course,  we’ve  looked  into  offset,” 
explains  Jesse,  “but  our  Goss  letterpres¬ 
ses  (18  units)  are  in  good  shape.  It’s 
difficult  to  justify  investment  in  new  or 
converted  offset  presses.  If  we  go  with 
the  flexo  process  our  changeover  costs 
will  range  between  $50,()00-$75,()()0  per 
unit.” 

Flex-O-News  is  a  retrofit  system  which 
can  be  installed  on  existing  letterpresses, 
and  even  certain  offset  presses.  The  old 
inking  system  is  entirely  eliminated  and 
replaced  with  an  anilox  roller  (for 
transferring  ink  to  the  plate)  and  a  doctor 
blade  (for  removing  excess  ink  from  the 
roller). 

NPC  is  using  a  new  photopolymer 
plate,  called  Newsflex  60  and  made  by 
W.R.  Grace  Co.  Hercules  photopolymer 
plates  also  are  suitable  for  flexo  printing. 
Standard  relief  is  .020”,  but  could  be  as 
low  as  .010” 

While  many  aspects  of  the  project  are 
making  favorable  headway,  everyone 
admits  to  a  remaining  obstacle  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operation — development  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-based  flexographic  newspaper  ink. 

To  date,  this  has  eluded  several  ink 
manufacturers,  although  research  is 
ongoing. 

There  are  several  points  to  this 
insistence  on  an  aqueous  ink:  (1)  prices 
would  be  stabilized  at  a  level  comparable 
to  present  letterpress  news  inks;  (2)  oil- 
based  inks  are  expected  to  continue  rising 
in  costs  because  of  the  petrochemicals 
used;  (3)  there  may  eventually  be  an  ink 
shortage  as  world  oil  supplies  diminish; 


and  (4)  moisture  from  the  ink  could  be 
introduced  in  the  web  which  enhances 
runability. 

Harwell  says  regular  flexo  inks  appear 
now  to  have  the  edge.  “They  provide 
clean,  sharp  reproduction,”  he  says. 

Flex-O-Line  is  planning  for  color  print¬ 
ing  provisions  through  use  of  a  special 
split  fountain.  They  describe  it  as  a  “split 
pan  system,”  which  will  accommodate 
up  to  four  colors.  The  pressman  need 
only  flip  a  switch  to  have  access  to  red, 
yellow,  blue,  or  black.  When  through 
with  the  color  the  system  will  drain  ink 
back  to  the  original  tank  and  an  automatic 
washup  device  comes  on. 

The  general  concensus  on  maintenance 
is  that  it  is  very  low.  An  anilox  roller  can 
be  replaced  in  one  hour  (including  setting) 
and  a  doctor  blade  in  five  minutes. 
“There’s  very  little  for  the  pressman  to 
do,”  comments  an  qbserver. 

Where  does  the  Flex-O-News  system 
go  from  here?  The  Nashville  papers  are 
encouraged  by  what  they’ve  seen.  There 
will  be  continuing  judgments  made  on 
printability  of  the  process  and  reliability 
of  the  equipment. 


Wire 
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These  word  processing  features  are 
supported  as  single  keystrokes;  center 
display,  margin  control,  justify  and 
reformatting  of  text.  To  facilitate  the  mar¬ 
gin  and  tab  setting  operation,  a  “ruler” 
line  is  displayed.  This  line  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  screen  with  a  single  keystroke 
command.  The  left  and  right  margins  are 
displayed  as  is  each  tab  setting. 

The  disk  controls  allow  the  operator  to 
save  the  text  on  the  screen  while  record¬ 
ing  it  on  the  diskette,  merge  stories,  copy 
stories  to  another  file  and  rename  the 
stories. 

The  principal  specifications  of  this  ter¬ 
minal  are: 

Screen:  12”  with  green  character  on 
black  background;  Keyboard:  detached 
with  96  keys,  color  coded  by  function; 
Disk  Storage:  5  million  character 
Winchester  hard  disk  and  350,000  char¬ 
acter  floppy,  both  disks  are  inside  the 
terminal;  Microprocessor:  twin  Z80A’s 
running  at  4  megahertz  with  128k  ram 
memory,  expandable  to  256k  for 
networking  or  clustering  of  terminals; 
Input/Output  Ports:  three  serial  RS232C 
ports  and  a  parallel  port  (Centronics  com¬ 
patible);  Communications:  software  con¬ 
trolled  from  disk  storage.  Any  baud  rate 
or  combination  of  baud  rates  to  9600. 
Data  structure,  protocols  and  handshake 
routines  are  programmable.  Different 
baud  rates  and  data  structures  may  be 
used  on  each  port.  Foreground  and  back¬ 
ground  modes  are  independent.  One  is 
not  disturbed  by  another.  No  stories  are 
lost  when  recording  in  the  background 
mode. 
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^'Hastech  sold  us  more  than  pagination... 
they  sold  us  eonf  idence  in  their 
commitment.” 

Tom  Shafer,  Director  of  Production,  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Florida 

“Pagination  is  a  natural  step  for  a 
new£c)aper  likeTODAY.  Our  three 
editions  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
take  a  lot  of  manpower.  We  felt  from  the 
beginning,  pagination  could  increase 
productivity,  reduce  costs  and  provide 
new  levels  of  publishingflexibility.  But, 
to  commit  TODAY  to  this  technolo^,  we 
needed  a  company  that  was  also  willing 
to  makea  commitment— to  follow  the 
project  through. .  .all  the  way. 

“Two  years  ago  the  first  PagePro^“ 
was  installed  at  one  of  our  sister  Gannett 
publications,  and  we  were  impressed 
with  the  results.  Today,  PagePro  is  even 
more  impressive.  Its  NewsPro^”  and 
AdPro^“  modules  handle  news  and  ad 
makeup  combined  with  the  capability  of 
merging  the  two  elements  for  output  on 
the  live  page. 

“We  set  high  expectations  for  our 
PagePro  system  and  we  expect  to  meet 
them.  Since  January  we’ve  increased 
productivity  in  our  news  composing  by 
500%  and  we  anticipate  significant 
reduction  in  direct  materials  cost 
this  year. 

“The  system  has  also  put  control  of 
news  pages  in  the  hands  of  our  editors, 
where  we  feel  it  belongs.  The  old  days 
of  long  hours  waiting  to  get  the  paper  to 
press  are  disappearing. 

“In  addition  to  Hastech’s  commit¬ 
ment  and  accomplishments  of  the 
present,  we’ve  found  its  plans  for 
tomorrow’s  continued  development 
well-defined  and  well-documented. 
That  strengthens  our  feeling  of 
confidence  TODAY." 

For  details  on  our  family  of  pagination 
products,  contact: 

Darryl  Tjaden,  Director  of  Marketing 
Hastech,  Incorporated 
670  North  Commercial  Street 
Manchester,  NH  03101 
(603)623-3330  Telex:  943480 


Harry  McNamara,  Systems  Editor,  and  Tom  Shafer,  Director  of 
Production,  monitor  the  use  of  Hastech’s  PagePro  systems  in 
TODAY'S  news  and  advertising  composition  rooms.  Since  installing 
the  pagination  system,  TODAY  has  documented  a  500%  increase  in 
news  composing  productivity  and  anticipates  significant  savings  in 
direct  materials. 
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The  accelerating  pace  of  computer-to-plate 


By  Richard  E.  Amtower 

Since  the  beginning  of  laser  platemak¬ 
ing  over  ten  years  ago,  both  suppliers  and 
prospective  users  have  been  alternately 
predicting  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
computer-to-plate — the  imaging  of  print¬ 
ing  plates  or  film  negatives  directly  from 
electronically  composed  digital  data¬ 
bases. 

Why  all  the  interest  in  computer-to- 
plate,  and  what  took  so  long  to  bring  it 
about?  The  advantage  can  best  be 
summarized  as  a  combination  of  less  and 
more:  less  labor,  less  consumables,  more 
speed,  more  quality,  and  more  control. 
Reduction  of  labor  force  costs  and 
improvements  in  deadline  go  hand  in 
hand;  decreasing  the  number  of  manual 
steps  required  to  make  the  plate  which 
finally  goes  on  the  press  is  an  all- 
important  factor  both  in  prepress  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  prepress  production 
deadlines.  Improvements  in  editorial 
control  are  brought  to  the  ultimate  when 
the  editor  actually  sits  at  the  terminal 
which  composes  the  page  and  directs  the 
imaging  of  the  page  he  sees  on  his  display 
screen.  Improvement  in  image  quality 
comes  about  through  reduction  of 
intermediate  steps,  which  never  fail  to 
degrade  quality. 

The  savings  potential  of  computer-to- 
plate  is  widely  recognized  to  be  enor¬ 
mous.  Looking  at  data  from  standard 


Amtower  is  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  EOCOM  Electronic  Systems, 
Technical  Information  Systems  Div., 
American  Hoechst  Corp. 


industry  sources  (NPES,ANPA)  it  is 
possible  to  quickly  measure  the  major 
areas  of  savings  potential  for  computer- 
to-plate.  The  newspaper  industry  in  the 
U.S.  spends  over  $100  million  per  year 
for  phototypesetter  paper,  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  for  lith  film,  and  over  $50 
million  per  year  for  chemistry  and  suppl¬ 
ies  associated  with  preparation  of  pasteup, 
including  processing  chemistry,  wax,  tape, 
pasteup  boards,  etc. — a  total  of  over  $250 
million  per  year  in  pasteup  and  camera 
negative  related  supplies. 

This  large  number  is  dwarfed,  howev¬ 
er,  by  the  magnitude  of  labor  costs  in 
composing,  camera  room,  platemaking 
and  other  prepress  labor  —  over  120,000 
man  years  each  and  every  year.  With  a 
conservative  $20,000  per  year  for  salary 
and  fringe,  this  is  a  yearly  cost  of  over 
$2.4  billion.  Joe  Ungaro,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  estimates  that 
direct  computer-to-plate  has  the  potential 
to  save  $2  billion  per  year  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Other  sources  have 
estimated  annual  savings  of  between 
$50,000  and  $500,000  per  year  for  typical 
U.S.  newspapers,  while  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  estimated  potential  savings  of 
$3  million  per  year  for  computer-to-film 
systems. 

Savings  —  return  on  investment  — 
improvements  in  deadlines  and  quality  — 
and  control.  No  wonder  the  continuing 
fascination  with  computer-to-plate  or 
image.  But  with  an  incentive  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  for  the  industry,  one  must  ask  why 
has  computer-to-plate  taken  so  long?  The 
answer  is  simple  —  up  to  now,  the  com¬ 


plete  elements  of  the  computer-to-plate 
system:  electronic  page  composition,  the 
digital  interface,  and  the  digital  imager, 
were  not  all  available.  In  fact  only  one 
element  has  been  on  hand:  the  digital 
platemaker  or  imagemaker. 

In  a  sense,  then,  we  have  actually  back¬ 
ed  into  computer-to-plate,  with  the  first 
digital  imagers  appearing  in  1976,  the  first 
practical  or  production  digital  interface  in 

1981,  and  the  true  full  electronic  page 
composition  with  text  and  graphics 
appearing  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  early 

1982.  Because  of  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  these  last  two  areas  over 
the  last  two  years,  EOCOM  and  Hastech 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  are  now  ready  to  announce  and  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  computer-to- 
plate  as  a  practical  production  tool  for 
newspapers  —  and  in  the  future,  for  all 
printing  applications. 

EPIC  —  The  Raster  Image  Processor. 

There  was  no  question  at  EOCOM  that 
electronic  page  composition  systems  for 
newspapers  would  eventually  arrive. 
There  was  equally  no  question  that  the 
digital  imager  had  already  arrived.  The 
problem,  then,  was  how  best  to  position 
the  company  to  complete  this  digital 
imaging  system  which  would  ultimately 
arrive.  It  was  our  decision  to  develop  a 
digital  interface  which  would  allow 
LASERITE  systems  to  accept  input 
codes  from  a  variety  of  front-end 
electronic  composition  devices,  and 
since  even  more  certainly  no  standard 
format  had  been  decided  for  the  output  of 
such  front-end  systems. 

This  input  device,  at  first  known  as  the 
Raster  Image  Processor  (RIP),  had  sever¬ 
al  requirements.  First  was  the  ability  to 
convert  symbolic  typesetter-like  data 
into  binary  raster  codes,  specifically  the 
LASERITE  facsimile  format.  High  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  was  required,  as  well  as 
multiple  font  capabilities,  including  siz¬ 
ing,  obliquing,  and  storage  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  master  fonts.  Finally  the  ability  to 
handle  graphics,  including  halftones, 
lineart,  logos,  rules  and  borders  was  a  key 
requirement. 

The  solution  to  this  set  of  requirements 
was  the  development  of  a  dedicated  high 
speed  single  purpose  computer  based  on 
bit  slice  microprocessor  technology,  with 
the  latest  in  large  dynamic  RAM  memory. 
Specifications  for  the  RIP,  or  as  it  now 
became  known,  EPIC  —  the  EOCOM 
Page  Image  Composer,  were  determined 
to  include  the  following: 

INPUT: 

On-line  or  Mag  Tape 

Phototypesetter  code  (any  standard 
100  pica  system) 

or  RIP  Native  Code  (Modified 
ASCII) 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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DEADUER  DOBin 


New  plateniakini)  system 
delivers  tqpquMty 
reproductiOR,  breaks 
speed  and  economy 
records 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Newspaper  publishers  artHjnd 
the  world  rejiriced  uxJay  upon 
!  learning  they  can  now  prt>- 
j  duee  plates  at  least  twice  as 
1  fast  and  for  as  little  as  half  the 
ci>st  of  conventional  silver-rtim 
platemaking  systems. 

It  was  revealed  that  plates 
made  by  Deadliner  are  kuigh 
j  encHigh  to  pnxluce  runs  in  ex- 
I  cess  of  |{X).0(X)  and  pnwide 
quality  repnxluction  of  d»Hi- 
ble  trucks,  KXMinc  halftones, 
and  htUh  privess  and  sptH 
color. 

Makers  i>f  conventkxial  plate- 
making  systems  coukl  be 
reached  for  comment. 

:  However,  sourecs  who  have 
seen  Deadliner  in  tiperation 
report  that  its  balanced  plate 
making  na-thod  allows  the  h- 
nal  image  on  the  plate  to  nnwe 
nearly  match  the  eapabiliiies 
of  commonly-ustHl  newspa 

per  prevses,  papers,  and  inks.  ^ 

According  to  these  s«Hirees.  the 

I  result  is  a  sharp  and  tiean- 
;  Kx>king  finished  pnxtuct 
One  very  highly-placed  souav  ; 
told  The  Daily  Hu  file  that 
Deadlincr's  ability  to  pnxluce 
press-ready  plates  directly 
fnxn  pasteup  saves  enough 
time  to  allow  newsroom 
(leadlines  to  be  expanded  to 
catch  later  -  breaking  news 

k  was  confirmed  that  the 

Shxaidsheet 


Deadliner  plate  proces.ser  ai^  ima^ - 

Deadliner  recoups  cost  in  two  years! 

St.  J«*ph.  Michigan  ^  .  I  ^ 

Production  Manager.  Bill  j  due  to  a  maMuncOon 

Fisher,  of  the  of  the  platemaking  equip-  ; 

Palladium  states  that  the  „ 

Deadliner  According  to  Fisher,  the  first 

tern  permits  the  ^  !  ,^o  years  of  operation  re¬ 
press  an  avera^  of  26  mn  ^  newspapers  in- 

utes  ahead  of  *1  vestment  in  the  system,  j 

n(x>n  ‘^^*J‘^\^^ucing  txir  When  the  cost  ‘’f 


A  new  cokir  bnxrhure  has 
been  produced  featuring 
I  complete  information  on 
Deadliner.  Free  copies  ma> 
be  tihtained  hy  writing  to 

Mike  Rynerson.  Printing 
Pnxiucts  DivisRHi  3M. 

2N  Center.  St.  Paul. 
MN  .S-^144.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  can  also  call  toll-Irce  I- 
8(X)-.^2«-I676.  Minnesota 
residents  should  call  collect 
612-7.CV-MH1 


Peadliger^ 


ntx>n  ^hen  the  cost  w 

“\\fehaveb«^^uc'^^|^  lated  and  the  pnee  of  film 

plates  on  a  Pymiax  ^  De^  skyrocketed,  the  Herald- 
liner  System  for  oserj^  pjiailium  was  saving  m  ex- 
cessof$l-^P*^l»^' 

f  ^  I  “Even  with  ttxlay  s  reduced 

[.(y  '  '  nixinced.  “we  are  s 

tap  •V'-  ioving  a  saving  o'«-r 

f  ^  ;  :  ionventiional  platemaking 

I  ^  I  I  Withcxit 


fOf  plaCDMm  W 

Si.  |^uI«  IVlitifV- 

It  was  confirmed  i^v_  that 


Platemaking 


risrco7.-;&ne.f. 

oC^tanding 

and  ability  » 
n„«>i.alY  quality 


kMfer  pta|» 


fro;;^>n  rrf'  Deadliner. 
and  only  minimal  space  is 
required. 

A*  a  result,  the  user’s  choice 
of  DoKiliner  System  location 
npdmum  utilization  of 

tmuritaMc  pciioMPcI.  _  Place- 
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Milestone  in  printing  draws  near 
via  full  page  composition  units 


In  July  of  1886,  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  was  first  put  into  newspaper 
production  at  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
new  technology,  once  its  benefits  were 
apparent,  quickly  swept  through  the 
newspaper  industry  and  then  the  entire 
printing  industry  worldwide. 

As  we  approach  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Linotype,  we  are 
about  to  witness  another  milestone  in  the 
history  of  printing  with  similar  revolu¬ 
tionary  impact — the  introduction  of  com¬ 
pletely  electronic  full  page  composition 
systems. 

Previous  major  milestones  all  reduced 
the  number  of  elements  that  had  to  be 
physically  handled  to  produce  a  complete 
page. 

Gutenburg  let  us  handle  an  entire  char¬ 
acter  at  a  time  rather  than  individual  pen 
strokes.  Mergenthaler  let  us  pick  up  an 
entire  line  at  a  time.  Moyroud  and  Higon- 
net  let  us  work  with  multi-line  galleys. 
Photographic  techniques  similarly  let  us 
handle  an  entire  piece  of  line  art  or  half 
tone  as  opposed  to  earlier  etching  tech¬ 
niques.  More  recently,  composition  and 
makeup  terminals  have  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  page  elements  through  their  ability 
to  organize,  prior  to  setting,  type  and  rule 
elements  over  an  entire  page  area. 

The  final  page  is  now  put  together  by 
assembling,  on  a  paste-up  table,  those 
page  elements  that  cannot,  with  current 
technology,  be  assembled  electronically 
on  a  timely  and  cost  effective  basis. 
Clearly  the  challenge  is  to  configure  a 
system  that  can  do  this. 

The  elements  now  being  pasted  up 
include  display  ads,  news  text,  news 


graphics,  and  classified  ads.  Display  ads, 
other  than  those  coming  in  camera  ready, 
are  themselves  pasted  up  earlier.  Display 
ad  elements  are  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  complex,  and  the  most  time  con¬ 
suming  to  handle.  They  are  also  the  most 
difficult  elements  to  assemble  auto¬ 
matically.  Electronic  full  page  composi¬ 
tion  systems  will  clearly  become  cost 
effective  when  they  are  able  to  handle  the 
complexities  of  display  ad  composition, 
as  well  as  the  more  straight  forward  final 
page  assembly. 

Display  ads  are  composed  of  several 
elements  which  presently  originate  from 
several  sources,  are  processed  in  various 
ways,  and  are  combined,  finally  at  a 
pasteup  table.  Any  system  for  producing 
complete  display  ads  electronically  must 
be  capable  of  entering  (or  generating), 
processing,  and  combining  all  of  these 
elements  in  a  time  and  cost  effective  man¬ 
ner. 

Elements  include  standard  font 
characters,  pi  characters,  common  logos, 
rules,  rectangles,  circles,  ellipses,  ran¬ 
domly  drawn  shapes,  randomly  drawn 
characters,  stock  art  (both  line  and  half 
tone),  and  single  use  art  (line,  half-tone, 
and  continuous  tone). 

Operations  on  these  elements  include 
composition  (for  type),  editing,  rotation, 
scaling,  screening,  reversing,  outlining, 
moving,  aligning,  and  overlaying 
(opaque,  transparent,  or  semi¬ 
transparent). 

In  addition,  individual  elements  need 
to  be  grouped  together  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  and  the  same  operations  performed 
on  any  such  group. 


Makeup  terminals  and  typesetters  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  are  able  to  perform  some  of 
these  operations  on  some  elements,  ba¬ 
sically  pre-digitized  characters  and  rules. 

No  combination  of  makeup  terminals 
and  typesetters  is  currently  capable  of 
performing  all  operations  on  all  elements. 

It  is,  incidentally,  a  fair  assumption 
that  when  such  equipment  exists,  it  will 
take  about  twice  as  long  to  do  a  complete 
ad  as  it  now  takes  on  a  makeup  terminal 
doing  only  text  and  orthogonal  rules. 

This  means  that,  if  you  now  have 
makeup  terminals  installed  you  will  need 
about  the  same  number  again  of  new  ter¬ 
minals  for  full  display  ad  production  and 
then  some  more  for  page  makeup.  It  also 
brings  up  the  question  of  who  will  operate 
the  new  terminals,  and,  indeed,  whether 
one  person  will  do  an  actual  ad  or,  per¬ 
haps,  one  will  do  the  type  on  one  terminal 
and  another  the  art  work  on  another. 
Also,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  display 
ad  terminals  now,  you  should  be  sure  to 
find  out  the  vendor’s  plans  for  integrating 
current  generation  terminals  into  new  full 
page  systems. 

What  has  to  happen  next?  There  is 
clearly  a  requirement  both  for  new 
makeup  terminals  and  new  output 
devices.  The  new  makeup  terminals  must 
be  able  to  input  and  display  all  elements 
and  perform  all  operations  leading  to  the 
finished  ad.  To  do  this,  they  must  display 
actual  type  forms,  rather  than  a  stylized 
representation,  to  allow  the  required 
degree  of  close  fitting  with  other  ele- 
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ART  work  may  be  line  or  half-tone, 
stock  or  single  cose.  After  scanning,  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  scaling,  overlay¬ 
ing,  outlining,  editing,  rotating  and 
screening,  etc. 
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Company 


Address 


impressed 
with  the  trouble- 
free  performance 
and  profits  from 
our  Daily  Kii^  IL 
Fd  recommend  it 
to  anybody.’’ 

Phil  Bladine 

New  Register  Publishing  Co. 
McMinnville,  Oregon 


Press  breakdowns  can  be  expensive.  Nothing  cuts 
into  profits  quicker  than  downtime. 

That’s  why  experienced  publishers  like  Phil  Bladine 
depend  on  the  Daily  King  II,  the  press  that’s  engineered  and 
built  to  assure  trouble-free  performance  year  after  year. 

It  doesn't  cost  a  king’s  ransom  to  own  or  operate  a 
Daily  King  II.  You  save  time,  upgrade  quality  and  efficiency 
with  pneumatic  controls  throughout  the  system . . .  running 
lateral  and  circumferential  register  controls... portable 
jog  control  at  any  point  around  the  press.  Start 
conservatively  with  the  printing  capacity  you 
need  today-add  perfecting  units  and 
rolls  as  you  grow.  Stacked.  In-lin^n 
any  combination.  There’s  a 
Daily  King  II  configuration 

you  can  squeeze  into  any  space,  i  *  ^ 

depending  on  your  needs.  Get  the  facts  ^ 

about  the  Daily  King  II.  Return  coupon  "  jr, 

or  call  today.  Phone:  417/781-3700.  i  ^ 


What  the 
printing  industry 
is  coming  to. 


Milestone 
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Videotex  system  set 
for  Dallas  area 


ments.  After  the  complete  ad  (or  page) 
image  is  assembled,  the  image  must  be 
transferred  electronically  to  an  output 
device  capable  of  exposing  the  completed 
ad  (or  page)  quickly  and  accurately. 

The  makeup  terminals  and  the  output 
device  must  share  common  fonts.  The 
recent  emergence  of  electronic  type 
foundries,  notably  Mike  Parker's  Bit- 
stream,  by  offering  the  same  type  in 
electronic  form  to  manufacturers  of  both 
makeup  terminals  and  output  devices, 
will  allow  this  font  commonality  between 
devices  manufactured  by  different  com¬ 
panies.  This  has  never  been  possible  in 
the  past  when  fonts  have  been  pro¬ 
prietary  to  each  manufacturer. 

Several  companies,  some  new  to  the 
newspaper  field,  are  engaged  in  extensive 
research  and  development  leading  to 
makeup  terminals  and/or  page  output 
devices  with  some  or  all  of  the  capabilit¬ 
ies  described.  Results  of  these  efforts  will 
be  emerging  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
name  on  the  product  that  allows  any 
newspaper  page  to  be  assembled  and 
manipulated  electronically  in  its  entirety, 
quickly  and  economically,  will  become  as 
well  known  in  the  history  of  printing  as 
Gutenburg  and  Mergenthaler. 


HVC  Corporation  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
Lloyd  H.  Haldeman,  chairman, 
announced  jointly  with  Aregon 
International  (London),  Anthony  Chan- 
dor,  managing  director,  an  agreement 
whereby  HVC  will  utilize  the  Aregon 
software  to  launch  Videotex  and 
Information  Services  first  in  Dallas  and 
subsequently  in  other  markets. 

HVC  will  market  services  for 
intelligent  Videotex  terminals  or  en¬ 
hanced  personal  computers  to  provide  a 
wide-range  of  services  for  the  home  and 
business  users.  The  company  is 
undertaking  substantial  Research  and 
Development  programs  for:  information 
retrieval,  online  access  to  many  data¬ 
bases  including  stock  wires  and  major 
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A  COMPLETE  system  must  allow  for  automatic  generation  of  geometric 
shapes  as  well  as  sketching  of  arbitrary  shapes  by  hand. 


newspapers,  electronic  shop-at-home, 
home  and  business  security  services, 
video  games,  word  processing,  educa¬ 
tional,  financial  and  other  services.  The 
user  terminal  will  be  connected  via  stan¬ 
dard  telelphone  line  communication  and 
in  later  years  via  cable  tv.  The  HVC  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  marketed  concurrently  to  the 
following  users: 

•  Closed-User  Groups;  providing 
corporate  clients  with  economical,  easy- 
to-use  corporate  communication  ser¬ 
vices.  Commencing  October,  1982. 

•  Business  and  Professional  Online  Ser¬ 
vices;  economical  access  to  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  national  information  databases. 
Commencing  November,  1982. 

•  Home  Consumer  Services;  the  first 
range  of  enhanced  computing  services 
will  be  introduced  in  Winter,  1983. 

•  Facilities  Management  Services;  in 
non-HVC  markets  for  corporate  clients 
desiring  full  Videotex  system  services. 
Corporate  consulting  regarding  electron¬ 
ic  publishing  and  other  services. 


Hastech 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


KB  of  program  memory.  The  second  P.C. 
board  is  used  for  communications  control 
and  the  third  board  is  used  for  2  to  4  pixel 
display  planes. 

Two  optional  versions  of  the  Magician 
support  RS-232  ports,  allowing  the  Magi¬ 
cian  to  be  used  as  a  remote  terminal. 
Though  response  time  in  the  remotes  are 
necessarily  slower  than  local  terminals 
they  have  full  function  capabilities.  Low- 
speed  printers  are  easily  accommodated 
by  a  second  RS-232  port.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  immediate  hard  copy  proofing 
method  at  the  remote  site  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  soft  screen  copy. 

Hastech  is  presently  offering  three  var¬ 
iations  of  the  Magician.  Depending  on  the 
user’s  requirements,  e.g.  the  necessity  of 
remote  capability,  the  Magician  is  totally 
flexible  for  an  optimum  performance  con¬ 
figuration. 


Newark 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


A  second  CSI  system  will  go  online 
next  month  (July)  to  shoulder  the  news 
copy  load  now  processed  by  a  Tal-Star 
18/30  computer.  It  will  also  capture  wire 
news  and  copy  from  the  Star-Ledger 
bureaus,  and  will  be  used  to  enter  copy 
for  death  notices. 

The  CSI  system  is  interfaced  to  two 
APS-5  typesetters.  There  are  five  letter- 
presses  (30  units)  in  the  main  building  and 
a  trio  of  TKS  offset  presses  (18  units) 
located  in  Piscataway,  32  miles  away. 
After  paste-up,  the  finished  pages  are 
sent  by  microwave  to  the  plant. 
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Direct-to-plate 
with  Muirhead 
PageFAX 
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PageFAX  40/60  Reader 


Muirhead’s  PageFAX 
systems  serve  as 
sending/receiving 
terminals  for 
newspapers’  transition  to 
pagination.  High  speed 
conversion  of  full  page 
display  ads  and 
computer-generated  type 
to  press-ready 
electrostatic  printing 
plates  are  now  a  reality. 
Whether  your 
platemaking 


requirements  are  in-plant 
or  intercontinental, 
Muirhead  has  the 
system  for  you. 


PMS  -  Page  Management  System 


PageFAX/Drum  System  -  Over  900  installations 
worldwide 


Muirhead’s  Laser 
PageFAX  “Readers”  and 
“Writers”  take  paste-ups 
or  computer-generated 
copy,  converting  them 
into  litho  film  or 
electrostatic  printing 
plates  -  at  the  rate  of  45 
full  size  (25.7  inches  by 
22.5  inches)  plates  per 
hour. 


Laser  PageFAX  40/60  E  Writer  for 
electrostatic  plates 


To  find  out  how 
Muirhead  PageFAX 
systems  can  provide  you 
with  all  your  facsimile 
requirements,  large  or 
small,  call  Toll  Free 
(800)  526-7558;  in  New 
Jersey  (201)  233-6010.  Or 
write  to  Muirhead,  Inc., 
1101  Bristol  Road, 
Mountainside,  N.J. 
07092. 
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Laser  PageFAX  40/60  F  Writer,  Thru-film 


MUIRHEAD 


Accelerating 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


FUNCTIONS: 

Font  Generation 

— Sizing  (4-120  pt,  1/10  pt  increments) 
— Obliquing 

— Font  storage:  160M  bytes  on-line 
Halftone  Generation 
— From  contone  input 
— Up  to  100  line  screen 
Logos 

— Stored  as  font  characters 
Automatic  Rule  Generation 
Spatial  Control 

— Automatic  sort,  position  of  page  ele¬ 
ments 

— Up  to  100  picas 

— Tabs,  spaces,  leading  in  1/10  pt 
increments 

— Automatic  base  alignment 
OUTPUT: 

Registration — ±  .001” 

Output  Resolution — 1000  Ipi  standard 
Output  Rate — Up  to  6.3  Mbits/sec  (<1 
min/page) 

Image  Control — Positive/negative 
Right/Wrong  reading,  reverse 
Merge  Capability — Merge  paginated 
data  with  camera-ready  copy,  mul¬ 
tiple  bums 

These  specifications  would  essentially 
turn  the  LASERITE  system  into  an 
extremely  powerful  phototypesetter, 
capable  of  outputing  50  full  page  images 
as  plates,  negatives,  paper  positives  or 
proofs  per  hour.  The  modular  nature  of 
EPIC  makes  the  interfacing  of  LASER¬ 
ITE  to  the  page  composition  system  a 
triviality:  Input  from  the  page  composi¬ 
tion  system  goes  to  EPIC,  which  then 
feeds  LASERITE  with  a  standard  facsi¬ 
mile  signal. 

The  EPIC  Raster  Image  Processor  con¬ 
sists  of  a  micro-programmed  processor 
used  to  perform  decompression  and  scal¬ 
ing  operations  on  information  describing 
font  characters.  The  EPIC/RIP  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  PDP  11/44  family  of 
minicomputers,  and  appears  as  a 
peripheral  device  to  the  computer 
interfaced  via  the  Unibus.  As  a  peripheral 
device  EPIC  can  also  be  used  to  perform 
various  preprocessing  functions.  Its 
operation  in  any  application  is  a  function 
of  both  hardware  features  of  the  pro¬ 
cessor  and  the  resident  program  tailored 
to  the  specific  typesetting  application. 
Because  the  processors  are  micro¬ 
programmed,  they  can  easily  be  con¬ 
figured  to  handle  a  variety  of  data  formats 
without  hardware  changes.  The  total  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  a  PDP  1 1/  44  CPU,  central 
memory,  160  Megabyte  Winchester  disk, 
the  EPIC  Raster  Image  Processor,  and  a 
mag  tape  drive  which  is  used  as  backup. 

The  Raster  Image  Processor  unit  of  the 
EPIC  is  based  on  LSI  bipolar  bit  slice 
microprocessors.  The  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  ALU  are  controlled  by  the 
94 


microinstructions  stored  in  a  Writeable 
Control  Store,  which  is  composed  of 
bipolar  RAMS.  The  microprogrammed 
sequence  and  control  unit  controls  the 
sequence  in  which  the  microinstructions 
are  executed.  The  instructions  output 
from  the  Writeable  Control  Store  are 
stored  in  a  pipeline  register  so  that  one 
instruction  can  be  executing  while  the 
next  one  is  being  fetched,  which  allows  a 
fast  instruction  time  of  166  nanoseconds. 

The  function  of  the  EPIC  is  to  generate 
binary  raster  scan  data  from  input  in  the 
form  of  symbolic  typesetting  commands. 
The  symbolic  commands  are  used  to 
define  the  XY  position  of  the  character 
and  to  point  to  the  location  in  character 
memory  where  the  description  for  that 
character  can  be  found.  Logotypes  and 
lineart  are  processed  by  the  RIP  using  the 
same  algorithms  used  to  generate 
characters.  All  characters  to  be  imaged, 
including  font  masters,  halftone  fonts, 
logotypes,  etc.,  are  stored  on  the  disk  in 
highly  compressed  bit  map  form.  Com¬ 


plete  image  integrity  is  maintained  by  this 
technique. 

The  EPIC  imaging  cycle  is  as  follows: 
Paginated  phototypesetter  input  (APS  5, 
Videocomp,  606,  etc.)  is  first  converted 
into  RIP  native  code  by  the  1 1/  44,  which 
generates  a  file  of  RIP  compatible  data 
from  the  input  composed  page 
information,  including  font  requirements 
(character  sizes,  styles,  etc.)  and  char¬ 
acter  position  information  (X  and  Y  loca- 
tion  by  character  number).  All 
information  is  then  sorted  by  Y  coordin¬ 
ate.  Alternatively,  at  this  point  systems 
such  as  the  Hastech  Page  FYo  system  can 
directly  input  sorted  RIP  native  code  into 
the  EPIC.  Next,  font  information  is  read 
from  the  disk  and  scaled  by  the  RIP  and 
stored  in  dynamic  character  memory  in 
the  RIP;  character  addresses  are  assigned 
to  characters  as  they  are  stored  in  dynam¬ 
ic  character  memory.  All  character 
information  has  been  carried  out  so  far  in 

(Continued  on  page  96) 


EPIC  PROCESSING  FLOW 


FIGURE  4. 


SCHEMATIC  indicates  the  processing  flow  of  EOCOM's  EPIC  (raster  image 
processar)  program. 
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We  like  the  sound  of  that . . . 
the  bridge  between  newspaper 
and  cable.  That’s  the  way  we 
want  you  to  think  of  us  at 
Quanta. 

Simply  put,  newspapers 
provide  news,  weather, 
sports,  and  advertising, 
classified  and  community 
information.  Quantavision* 
is  the  bridge  that 
L  tT..  takes  it  to  cable, 
t  TyTTT)  Quantavision  is 
\  I  JC/Ia.  a  cost-effective, 
[VJ  T7  multi-channel 
[jI  natural  for  cable 
operators  who  want  to  offer 
the  finest  in  automated 
display  systems.  It  is  truly  the 
Electronic  Video  Press. 

The  brain  of  Quantavision  is 
a  full-function  intelligent 
CPU  terminal  with  an  8-inch 
floppy  disk.  It  receives  data 
from  any  source,  stores 
it,  schedules  it,  and 
automatically  reformats  and 
enhances  it  for 
video  display. 
It  provides 
more  than 


10,000  pages  of  information 
using  a  10  megabyte 
Winchester  hard  disk. 

But,  if  the  CPU  provides 
the  brain.  Quanta’s  Character 
Generator  provides  the 
beauty.  And  we’re  not  just 
talking  cosmetics. 

When  a  cable  operator  spends 
millions  of  dollars  to  equip 
and  wire  his  customers, 
doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  the 
customers  should  receive  the 
prettiest  pictures  possible  in 
television  text?  You  bet! 
Anything  less  than  the  best 
tarnishes  your  image. 

Nobody  knows 
microcomputer  technology 
for  character  generation 
better  than  Quanta 
Corporation.  We  started  it  all. 
Now,  with  EVP,  we’re  the 
bridge  between  newspapers 
and  cable. 
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QUANTA' 

Quanta  Corporation 

2440  So.  Progress  Drive 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84119 
(801)974-0992 

(formerly  System  C>)ncepts)  *  TM  Quanta 

S.F.  Bay  area  newspapers  install 
pressroom  air  washing  systems 


Installation  of  MGI  International's  A- 
PAR  Air  Washing  System  is  currently 
underway  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  joint 
owners  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency.  This  will  bring  the  count  to  three 
Agency  pressrooms  that  will  house  a  total 
of  39  A-PAR  Air  Washers  when  all 
installation  work  is  completed.  This 
makes  the  Agency  the  largest  single  user 
of  such  systems  in  the  world. 

The  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  are 
independent  and  competing  newspapers 
with  daily  circulations  of  155,1%  and 
509,354  and  Saturday  circulations  of 
123,130  and  468,877  respectively.  The 
Sunday  Examiner  &  Chronicle  is  pro¬ 
duced  jointly  by  both  papers  and  has  a 
circulation  of  657,756. 

The  first  equipment  installed  was  in  the 
downtown  pressroom  where  12  A-PAR 
Air  Washers  currently  treat  16  Goss  Mark 
I  Press  Units  and  8  Units  of  HOE.  The 
next  installation  will  be  in  the  Agency's 
other  downtown  San  Francisco  pre¬ 
ssroom  where  9  A-PAR' s  will  treat  16 
Goss  Mark  II  Press  Units  plus  8  Color 
Humps.  During  the  second  half  of  1982 
the  Agency  is  scheduled  to  install  18  A- 
PAR  Units  to  treat  36  units  of  Goss  Mark 
I  in  their  satellite  pressroom  in  Union 
City,  California. 

The  installation  work  in  all  three  pre¬ 
ssrooms  will  be  performed  on  a  turnkey 
basis.  Local  San  Francisco  contractors 
will  work  closely  with  MGI's  terminal 
staff  throughout  the  installation.  Mohr- 
dick  Electric  Supply  Company,  Shanrock 
Mechanical  &  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  and  Eco¬ 
nomy  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co.  were  the 
three  main  contractors  used  on  the  first 
downtown  installation. 

The  A-PAR  Air  Washer  is  a  patented, 
self-contained  unit  having  a  single  rotat¬ 
ing  part,  which  serves  both  as  a  fan  and 
entrainment  separator.  The  wash  liquid 
feed  system  is  designed  to  meter  con¬ 
tinuously  four  to  five  gallons  per  hour  of 
water,  plus  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
emulsifier  designed  for  this  specific 
application.  Ink  mist  is  washed  out  of  the 
air,  emulsified  and  discharged  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  sewer.  Washed  air  is  re¬ 
circulated  to  the  pressroom  or  reelroom 
where  the  increased  humidity  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  paper  runability. 

The  A-PAR  System  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  ink  mist  control.  MGI  has 
installed  about  250  A-PAR  MK I  Units  to 
date.  The  system  is  completely  automatic 
and  substantially  maintenance  free. 

The  Agency's  combined  circulation 
(approaching  Va  million)  with  many  differ¬ 
ent  editions  is  currently  produced  with 
only  40  press  units. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  satellite 
plant,  scheduled  for  year  end,  press 
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capacity  will  nearly  double  with  a  total  of 
76  press  units  then  on  line.  Still  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  leader  in  on  time  delivery  and 
productivity  with  a  minimum  of  press 
units,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
possibly  worldwide.  The  Agency  relies 
on  dedicated  employees  for  productivity 
and  in  return  is  concerned  for  employees 
working  conditions.  This  working 
relationship  is  responsible  for  producing 
this  large  circulation  with  a  number  of 
editions  for  the  two  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Bay  Area  antipollution  trend  was 
started  by  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  Paper  with  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Saturday  and  Sunday  circulations 
of  155,960,  67,828,  213,652  and  270,306 
respectively.  Eugene  Falk  first  tried  one 
A-PAR  then  authorized  treatment  of  one 
of  their  three  9  Unit  Goss  Mark  I  Presses. 
San  Jose  installed  14  A-PAR  Mark  I  Air 
Washer  Units  in  1980  to  handle  the  27 
Goss  Mark  I  Press  Units. 

Contra  Costa  Times,  in  Walnut  Creek, 
started  operation  of  its  A-PAR  Mark  IV 
Air  Washing  System  this  year  which  con¬ 
trols  paper  dust  generated  at  the  folder  of 
their  Goss  Metro  Offset  Press.  This 
installation  is  the  first  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Flint  develops  web 
offset  injector  inks 

Web  Offset  Injector  Inks  have  been 
developed  by  the  Flint  Ink  Corporation 
for  Goss  Metro  Injector  presses  equipped 
with  spiral  brush  and  flicker  blade  ink- 
traln-dampener  systems.  These  inks 
eliminate  excessive  ink  build-up  on  the 
rail  which  causes  “spitting.”  Further¬ 
more,  they  provide  sharp,  clean  colors 
and  reduced  ink/paper  waste. 

Spiral  brush  ink-train  dampeners  are 
noted  for  fast  start-ups  and  easy  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  spiral  brush  dampener  rotates 
at  high  speed,  creating  a  fountain  solution 
mist  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  very 
small  droplets.  With  the  flicker  blade 
design  a  small  number  of  large  droplets 
are  created.  In  both  cases  these  droplets 
are  emulsified  into  the  ink  which 
ultimately  can  lead  to  severe  “spitting” 
problems  with  conventional  newspaper 
inks.  It  should  be  noted  that  with  the 
flicker  blade  system,  “spitting”  is  less 
apparent  because  of  the  position  of  the 
dampener  to  the  ink  rail. 

In  either  situation,  when  this  phenom¬ 
enon  is  not  compensated  for,  it  adversely 
affects  the  transfer  properties  of  the  ink 
which  results  in  excessive  ink  accumula¬ 
tion  on  the  top  edge  of  the  rail.  This 
excess  ink  is  eventually  thrown  off  the 


rail  (“spits”)  and  leads  to  increased  ink 
waste  and  extra  maintenance. 

When  this  phenomenon  first  became 
evident  among  Metro  injector  press 
users,  the  research  laboratories  of  Flint 
and  Cal/lnk  initiated  a  combined  project 
to  develop  a  line  of  process  colors  to  give 
optimum  performance  on  this  equipment. 
Web  Offset  Injector  Ad-Litho  Inks  are 
now  being  successfully  used  by  several 
major  daily  metro  newspapers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  new 
inks  maintain  color  density  throughout 
the  entire  press  run  and  offer  wider 
operational  latitude  for  ink  and  water  bal¬ 
ance. 

Web  Offset  Injector  Ad-Litho  Inks 
have  been  formulated  specifically  for  ink- 
train  dampening  systems  and  eliminate 
the  ink  spitting  and  slinging  problems 
experienced  with  conventional  inks. 
These  Ad-Litho  inks  are  ANPA/AAAA 
approved  for  shade  and  strength,  and  can 
be  used  for  normal  Ad-Litho  blending. 


Accelerating 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


the  highly  compressed  EPIC  bit  map 
code. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  RIP  to  pull  out 
characters  in  Y-coordinate  sequence  and 
transfer  them  to  the  character  buffer, 
with  the  character's  assigned  memory 
address.  The  character  decompressor 
then  decompresses  the  data  pointed  to  by 
the  address  in  the  character  buffer  and 
sends  it  to  the  scan  line  buffer  located  in 
output  control.  Scan  line  buffer  addresses 
correspond  to  the  X  position  address  of 
each  character  being  decompressed.  The 
complete  scan  line  is  then  sent  to  the 
LASERITE  for  imaging,  under  clock 
control  from  the  LASERITE.  As  the  scan 
line  is  being  output  to  the  LASERITE, 
the  1 1/  44  CPU  is  loading  the  next  line  of 
character  codes  into  the  character  store 
buffer.  After  all  Y  addresses  for  the  page 
have  been  processed,  the  page  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  EPIC  is  ready  for  the  next 
set  of  paginated  input  data. 

Through  this  sequence  of  steps,  the 
EOCOM  Page  Image  Composer  will  take 
any  completely  paginated  image  with  any 
arbitrary  set  of  symbols  sorted  by  X  and 
Y  location  and  convert  them  to  rasterized 
facsimile  format  input  to  the  LASERITE. 
When  data  is  input  in  RIP  native  code,  as 
in  the  EOCOM/Hastech  computer-to- 
plate  system,  a  complete  page  may  be 
readied  for  imaging  in  less  than  the  reset 
time  of  the  LASERITE  —  which  means 
that  a  page  can  be  prepared  during  the 
normal  time  required  for  scan  carriage 
retract  and  loading  of  the  next  plate  or 
negative. 

Input  data  is  obviously  not  limited  to 
newspaper  pages  —  books,  technical 
publications,,  business  forms  —  in  fact 
any  type  of  graphic  material  may  be 
imaged. 
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Since  1910, 

There's  Been  One  Thing 
Standing  Behind  Every  Piece 
of  Equipment  We've  Sold  . . . 
Our  Name:  INLAND 


For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  have  come  to  understand  that  when  you 
buy  from  Inland,  you're  getting  our  reputation  for 
integrity  . . .  our  dedication  to  service  . . .  our  con¬ 
cern  for  you,  the  customer. 

We'd  like  to  visit  with  you  about  our  singie-width 


Fterhaps  you're  considering  offset.  We'd  like  to 
share  with  you  about  LOC  (letterpress  to  offset 


U 


and  double-width  presses.  And  about  the  folders, 
units,  and  reels  available  from  our  selling  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pressroom.  Or  perhaps  Lithomix 
. . .  with  the  accuracy  you  expect . . .  the  depend¬ 
ability  you  need  ...  in  a  water  leveling  system. 

Rease  visit  us  at  Booth  #871  ANPA/RI 


conversion)  manufactured  by  Smith  RPM.  LOC 
conversions  are  installed  in  7  newspapers  with  3 
orders  now  underway.  Inland  is  proud  to  be  Smith's 
exclusive  sales  agent  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 


Inland  Newspaper 
Machlr>ery  Corporation 

105th  end  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P.O.  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

exclusive  distributor 

A  Touch  of  Class 

(An  Inland  Industries  Company) 


K-R  daily  builds  steadily  toward  full 
pagination  system  by  end  of  1983 


The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  a 
50,000  circulation  daily  serving  the  Rose 
Bowl  city  outside  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
steadily  building  progress  toward  its  even¬ 
tual  goal  of  total  electronic  pagination  by 
the  end  of  1983. 

Using  the  first  Information  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  (triple-l)  Newspaper  Pagination 
System,  the  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  has 
been  adding  paginated  news  and  classified 
display  advertising  pages  on  a  regular  basis 
since  the  first  online  pagination  edition  of 
January  2,  1982. 

The  triple-I  NPS  system,  introduced  at 
last  year’s  ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  allows 
for  electronic  control  of  all  the  elements 
that  go  into  a  page — text,  headlines,  half¬ 
tones  and  line  art.  The  entire  page  is  on 
display  on  the  video  screen  during  the  page 
makeup  process. 

NPS  has  been  installed  at  the  Star-News 
in  three  phases,  the  first  in  November, 
1981 ,  with  the  delivery  of  pagination  capa¬ 
bility  to  the  newsroom.  The  staff,  under 
the  leadership  of  production  director  Lester 
Wiltse  and  editorial  director  Howard  Col¬ 
lins,  geared  up  for  the  online  introduction 


of  NPS  paginated  pages  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
and  Rose  Bowl  Parade  special  edition  of 
January  2. 

Training  of  editors  on  the  system  went 
so  well  that  the  staff  produced  eleven  com¬ 
pletely-paginated  pages  in  that  first  issue. 
In  later  weeks,  as  the  staff  gained  confi¬ 
dence  with  electronic  page  makeup,  the 
paper’s  paginated  newshole  grew  from  4  to 
6  pages  per  day  to  an  eventual  16  to  18 
pages  produced  by  the  newsroom. 

Phase  two  of  the  installation  occurred  in 
January,  1982,  shortly  after  the  milestone 
first  edition.  Duplicate  triple-I  equipment 
was  added  for  online  redundancy. 

Phase  three,  completed  in  April  of  this 
year,  brought  advertising  makeup  capabili¬ 
ty  to  the  classified  advertising  department, 
where  manager  Dick  Marshall  and  his  staff 
produced  its  first  paginated  classified  dis¬ 
play  ad  later  that  month.  The  department  is 
now  doing  liner  ads  on  a  regular  basis  and 
has  plans  for  full  integration  of  NPA  into 
its  operation  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Production  director  Wiltse  and  Informa¬ 
tion  International  representatives  signed 
the  final  acceptance  papers  in  May,  1982, 
and  the  Pasadena  Star-News  owned  the 


first  NPS  system. 

Star-News  executives  are  unanimous  in 
their  assessment  of  the  first  six  months  on¬ 
line  with  NPS — the  system  has  performed 
well  above  original  expectations. 

Editorial  director  Collins  said  NPS  has 
given  his  staff  complete  control  over  its 
contribution  to  the  newspaper.  Editors  now 
make  the  decisions  on  copy  changes  and 
story  placement,  not  production  personnel. 
Late-breaking  editorial  photographs  and 
copy  are  much  easier  to  get  into  the  paper 
near  deadline.  Changes  can  be  made  in 
minutes  with  electronic  makeup,  and  as  a 
result,  editors  pack  more  news  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  NPS  has  also  given  Collins’  staff  an 
added  hour  on  photo  deadlines. 

Manager  of  classified  advertising,  Dick 
Marshall,  runs  one  of  the  few  classified 
advertising  departments  that  can  change  a 
classified  display  ad  right  before  publica¬ 
tion  if  needed.  Electronic  makeup  has  giv¬ 
en  his  staff  the  ability  to  change  items  in 
such  ads  with  little  trouble,  offering  adver¬ 
tisers  a  unique  service.  The  department  has 
also  picked  up  speed  and  better  quality 
control  with  NPS  usage. 

Cost  savings  have  resulted  as  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  was  trimmed  from  2 1  in 
January  to  12  in  June,  several  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  according  to  production 
director  Wiltse.  Cost  savings  have  also 
come  from  the  elimination  of  paper. 


Economic  factors  push  adoption 
of  parimutuel  data  systems 


Four  years  ago  the  Graphics  Products 
Corporation  of  Bloomfield,  Conn., 
introduced  the  first  Parimutuel  Data  Han¬ 
dling  System.  Today  its  use  is  expanding 
significantly. 

This  microprocessor  based  unit  allows 
a  Jai  Alai  Fronton  or  a  dog  track  or  a 
thoroughbred,  or  trotting  track  to  send 
entries,  results  and  public  relations  mate¬ 
rials  directly  from  its  facility  operations, 
to  the  newspapers,  in  a  form  that,  totally 
eliminates  keyboarding  and  coding  for 
typesetting  action  at  the  newspaper. 

Harold  M.  Kneller,  president  of  Graph¬ 
ic  Products  Corporation  said  that  the  re¬ 
cent  high  levels  of  marketing  success 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  newspapers 
carrying  the  parimutuel  data  are  taking  a 
perceptive  look  at  the  current  cost  of  key¬ 
boarding  the  entries  and  results  data  and 
have  set  upon  the  task  of  “educating” 
parimutuel  management,  and  the  public 
relations  directors  with  whom  they  nor¬ 
mally  work,  as  to  the  high  cost  of  handling 
parimutuel  data  during  the  same  period 
that  composing  rooms  are  being  phased 
out  and  the  editorial  operations  lack  the 
personnel  to  enter  the  data  into  the  front 
end  system. 
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In  summary  what  they  are  saying  is  that 
messenger  delivered  copy.  Telex  or  Tele¬ 
type,  or  Telecopier  transmissions  do  not 
fit  the  system;  the  delivery  system  must 
be  replaced  with  one  that  totally  elimin¬ 
ates  the  costs  of  entering  data  and  the 
public  relations  materials  that  are  used. 

Experience  indicates  that  parimutuel 
operators  are  most  cooperative  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  modernization  requests  of  the 
newspapers,  and  in  most  cases  the  tracks 
have  been  able  to  determine  that  the 
annual  operating  costs,  from  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  systems,  are  less  than  those  of  the 
use  of  the  antiquated  systems  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  modem  newspapers. 

The  success  of  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  “educational  process”  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  installation  of  GPC  Data 
Units  in  every  newspaper  in  Connecticut, 
most  principal  newspapers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  (many  scheduled),  most  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area  and  all  on  Flor¬ 
ida’s  East  Coast  from  Miami  to  Cocoa, 
and  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Tell  the  tracks,  Kneller  said,  how  you 
operate  and  what  you  need.  You  will  then 
be  able  to  eliminate  costs  you  no  longer 
have  to  underwrite. 


PEC  gets  9-unit 
conversion  order 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune,  one  of  38 
newspapers  in  the  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  group,  has  contracted  with 
Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  to 
reengineer  and  manufacture  a  nine  unit 
offset  press  for  printing  the  Post  Tribune. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Post  Tri¬ 
bune  publisher  John  R.  Cornett  com¬ 
mented  that  quality  offset  color  has 
become  essential  in  their  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  area. 

Letterpress  units,  will  be  moved  from 
storage  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  he 
Rockford,  Illinois,  assembly  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  facility  of  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment.  Following  complete  engineering 
and  assembly,  the  press  will  then  be 
installed  in  Gary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  nine-unit 
Spectrum  press  will  be  a  completely  new 
3-color  unit  which  will  permit  blanket  to 
blanket  printing  with  or  without  a  spot 
color  on  either  side  of  the  web  and  three 
color  printing  on  one  side  of  the  web. 

Half  decks  on  the  new  press  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  spot  color  printing  on  either  side 
of  the  web  from  the  unit  below  or  a  unit 
adjacent  to  the  deck. 

Publishers  Equipment’s  new  Spectrum 
operating  side  housing  and  conrol  center 
will  be  installed  on  all  nine  units. 
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Today  more  and  more  newspapers  are 
converting  to  Anilox  inking,  and  benefit¬ 
ing  from  this  exciting  new  technology. 

In  the  future  the  Anilox  inking  system  will 
unquestionably  be  the  heart  of  all  new 
press  installations. 

PIONEERED  BY  PAMARCO 

PAMARCO  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
publication  industry’s  “mini  revolution” 
from  the  very  beginning  in  coiiaboration 
with  ANPA/Ri.  Pamarco  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  the  leading  engraver  of 
Anilox  inking  rolls,  for  the  Packaging  and 
Converting  industries.  In  fact,  Pamarco 
pioneered  Aniiox  inking  for  these  industries 
decades  ago,  just  as  we  now  have  for  the 
Newspaper  industry.  We  are  the  source  for 
information  regarding  applications  for 
specific  plant  requirements  .  .  .  our  piant 
facilities  and  personnei  capabilities  are 
steeped  in  the  technology  of  the  printing 
industry  ...  in  short,  it’s  safe  to  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  inking  systems, 
PAMARCO  LEADS  THE  WAY! 

Call  Bob  Thompson  or  Chuck  Heurich  at 
1  ■800-536-21 80 


“FLEXO  TECHNOLOGY 
ENTERS  THE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSROOM...” 

Aniiox  inking  .  .  .  the 
heart  of  a  newly 
developed  inking  system 
that  eliminates  the  need 
for  fountain  keys  to  control 
ink  flow.  The  system  that 
results  In  a  plant  operation 
with  a  minimum  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  skill,  and 
improved  quality  image  production,  while 
cutting  energy  costs  and  reducing  waste. 
The  system  that  is  THE  Vi  ABLE  ALTER- 
NATiVE  to  major  capitai  expenditures  - 
that  permits  conversion  of  existing  equip¬ 
ment  rather  than  expensive  new  presses. 
THAT’S  retrofit  conversion.  And  the  many 
newspapers  that  went  the  conversion 
route  are  still  rolling  merrily  along.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  ask  the  foiks  at  Pamarco 
for  proof  positive. 


Anilox 


the  new 


'This  product  embodies 
technoiogy  deveioped  el 
ANPA/Ri. 


for  a  better  impression 
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deliver  newspapers  to  any  one  of  the  nine 
units. 

The  compensating  stackers  count  the 
newspapers  into  stacks  of  various  size 
bundles  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
paper.  Inserts  are  added  as  the  stacks 
move  along  a  roller  flight  conveyor.  After 
the  inserts  are  added,  a  Bundle  Pacer  con¬ 
trols  the  flow  to  the  Bottom  Wrap  unit 
before  the  bundle  moves  into  a  Signode 
tyer. 

After  being  tied,  bundles  are  conveyed 
to  the  Bundle  Entry  Device  of  the  Goss 
News-Trac  II  system  consists  of  330 
carts,  and  can  deliver  bundles  to  any  one 
of  15  truck  dock  positions  at  the  rate  of 
200  bundles  per  minute.  In  a  most  unique 
arrangement,  the  News-Trac  II  carries 
the  bundles  down  three  stories  to  truck 
loading  docks.  In  the  truck  yard,  a  control 
tower  admits  the  drivers  and  directs  them 
to  the  proper  loading  area. 

Bundles  are  routed  to  the  trucks 
through  a  Bundle  Exit  Device  and  down 
telescopic  truckloaders.  For  back-up 
delivery,  the  Sun  has  two  chutes  to  use  in 
case  the  News-Trac  II  system  goes  down. 

To  date,  most  of  the  Sunpapers’  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  met.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  conversion  was  to 
maximize  the  automation.  It  is  too  soon 
to  appraise  how  effective  the  Sun’s 
installation  will  be  in  reducing  labor 
intensity.  The  final  outcome,  says  Fran- 
coneri,  will  depend  on  the  performance  of 
the  automation  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

The  high  degree  of  automation  com¬ 
pelled  Franconeri  to  call  on  Goss  to 
install  the  press  and  mailroom  systems  on 
a  turnkey  basis.  He  believes  that  the  more 
automated  and  sophisticated  the  equip¬ 
ment,  the  more  desirable  a  turnkey 
installation  becomes. 

The  biggest  benefit  of  a  turnkey 
installation  is  responsibility,”  says  Fran¬ 
coneri.  “If  anything  goes  wrong,  you  are 
dealing  with  a  single  source.”  At  the  Sun, 
Goss  got  involved  early,  and  worked  on 
the  planning,  engineering,  and  design  of 
the  system;  assisted  with  the  training,  and 
helped  direct  the  entire  project  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  completion. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  feel  strongly 
upon  the  need  for  good  color  in  the  future. 
The  color  capability  is  there,  and  the  plan 
is  to  start  printing  editorial  color  by  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year.  “We’re  going  to 
be  testing  our  scanner  (a  Hell  299  L)  in  the 
second  quarter,”  says  Franconeri.  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  we’re  going  to  be  printing 
the  cover  of  our  tv  magazine  and  testing 
some  local  graphics.  In  the  third  quarter 
all  local  feature  graphics  and  some  ROP 
advertising  will  be  in  color.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  we’re  going  to  start  making  all 
ROP  separations  and  perhaps  even  those 
100 


for  our  Sunday  magazine  (gravure  printed 
at  Providence  Gravure),  and  by  the  first 
quarter  of  1983  if  everything  goes  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan,  we  should  be  wide  open.” 

Franconeri  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
production  potential  represented  by  the 
new  mailroom.  With  six  deliveries  off 
four  presses  there  are  numerous 
possibilities,  “For  argument’s  sake,” 
says  Franconeri,  “on  one  side  you  could 
deliver  a  daily  newspaper  and  two  zoned 
editions,  and  at  the  same  time  print  two 
more  zones  and  an  advance  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side.”  That’s  the  sort  of 
flexibility  that  was  needed  to  effectively 
utilize  idle  press  capacity. 

Newsprint  waste  control,  too,  is  right 
on  schedule.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  a  goal  was  set  for  9  percent  total  waste 
at  the  end  of  198 1  or  after  four  full  months 
of  operation.  Waste  is  to  be  further  re¬ 
duced  to  6.5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  or  after  sixteen  months  of 
printing.  For  the  month  of  December, 
less  than  four  months  after  the  last  press 
went  live,  the  papers  achieved  their  goal 
and  finished  at  an  8.8  percent  waste  level. 

Although  all  of  the  production  systems 
are  now  operational,  some  of  the  automa¬ 
tion  has  yet  to  go  online.  Some  of  the 
software  is  late  and  when  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort,  to  some  extent  it 
is  understandable. 

The  second  part  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpap¬ 
ers’  story  on  the  conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  printing  will  appear  in  the 
June  26th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Plate  system  aids 
commercial  paper 

“With  our  new  platemaking  system  we 
acquired  the  time  cost-savings  that  will 
enable  us  to  realize  our  goal  of  starting  a 
commercial  newspaper  in  a  second 
county.” 

That’s  how  Nuel  Cates,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Commercial  Record,  sums 
up  the  benefits  his  company  gained  when 
it  converted  to  an  Itek  218  Platemaking 
System  using  Megalith  plates. 

Since  1888,  the  Daily  Commercial  Rec¬ 
ord  has  been  informing  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
business  community  of  new  law  suits, 
citations,  SherifTs  sales,  title  transfers, 
deeds,  building  permits,  new  businesses, 
as  well  as  special  reports  from  Austin, 
highlighting  the  day’s  activities  in  the 
State  Capital. 

Three  staff  reporters  gather  the  news 
material  locally,  and  additional  material 
is  sifted  from  the  Southwest  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  A.C.C.N.  Wire  Service,  and  The 
Christain  Science  Monitor. 

Cates’  company  also  serves  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  with  quarterly  bank 
financial  statements  and  generates  addi¬ 
tional  income  by  printing  three  local  high 
school  newspapers. 

“Providing  the  same  kind  of  current 


Sll  delivers  phase  2 
units  to  LA  Times 

On  May  28,  1982,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  accepted  for  delivery  the  second 
phase  of  its  System  Integrators  System/ 
55  electronic  publishing  system.  The 
acceptance  followed  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  pre-shipment  acceptance  tests 
conducted  by  a  group  of  editorial  and  sys¬ 
tems  personnel  from  the  Times  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  facility  of  SII. 

The  system,  believed  to  be  the  largest 
editorial  publishing  system  in  the  world, 
is  scheduled  to  be  installed  by  July  1 ,  at 
the  Times’  headquarters  in  Times-Mirror 
Square.  It  consists  of  12  Tandem  Non- 
Stop  processors  and  341  Sll  Coyote  video 
display  terminals,  and  is  expected  to  be 
phased  into  production  over  the  following 
90  days. 

The  rigorous  pre-shipment  acceptance 
tests  demonstrated  system  operation, 
reliability  and  performance.  In  a  one- 
hour  period,  over  38,000  data  base 
operations  were  completed. 

The  continued  operation  of  all  system 
components  during  simulation  of  a  com¬ 
puter  failure  successfully  showed  the 
reliability  of  System/55  NonStop  design. 

In  other  tests,  various  components 
were  removed  from  operation  to  measure 
the  system’s  ability  to  handle  loads  in  a 
crippled  environment. 

Performance  tests  measured  the 
capability  of  the  system  to  process  sim¬ 
ulated  peak  load  activity  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  main  production  facility. 

Three  more  elements  remain  in  SIl’s 
multi-phase  installation  at  the  Times — 
the  Orange  County,  San  Diego,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  bureaus.  The  Orange 
County  and  San  Diego  systems  are 
scheduled  for  staging  during  the  month  of 
June. 

business  information  to  another  country 
or  two  outside  Dallas  has  long  been  one  of 
our  aspirations,”  says  Cates.  “We  have 
the  know-how,  the  people,  the  reputa¬ 
tion.  Until  recently,  what  we  lacked  were 
time  and  the  cost-effective  systems  for 
carrying  out  our  ambitions  without 
sacrificing  our  reputation  as  a  quality 
publication.” 

The  introduction  of  the  Itek  218 
Platemaking  System  has  provided  the  cri¬ 
tical  elements  of  time  and  dollar  savings. 
No  darkroom  or  finishing  work  are  re¬ 
quired;  and,  reports  Cates,  even  a  new 
operator  can  now  make  a  plate  in 
seconds. 

Just  as  important,  Cates  reports  that 
not  only  are  the  images  every  bit  as  good 
as  those  produced  by  metal  plates  in  the 
previous  system  that  used  a  separate 
camera  and  processor,  but  that  fewer  re¬ 
makes  are  required. 

The  Daily  Commercial  Record’s  four 
to  six  pages,  11x16  'A”,  are  printed  two- 
up  on  an  A.B.  Dick  385  press. 
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commercial 
Printer."  \ 


"I  head  up  a 

printing 

department 


"I  put  out  a 
daily  newspaper. 


"I  print 

business  forms. 


"I  print  a 

big-circulation 

weekly." 


.  and  they  all  chose  XENOTRON 
Area  Composition  Terminals. 


Here*s  why.  Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements,  Xenotron  is  unique  in  being 
able  to  configure  a  system  so  that  you  get 
and  ^y  for  only  the  capabilities  you  need. 
Here’s  what  the  leader  in  affordable  compo¬ 
sition  terminals  offers: 

If  your  needs  are  basic,  Xenotron  has 
arra  composition  terminals  in  the  $26-30M 
price  range  that  interlace  with  just  about 
any  second-generation  phototypesetter  on 
the  market  Systems  come  complete  with 
graphics  tablet  display  screen,  keyboard, 
programs,  PTS  driver,  and  more. 

Check  XVC2-20E  or,  for  higher 
capacity;  XVC2-20. 

If  you  have  any  make  of  CRT  phototype-  I 
setter,  Xenotron  has  the  only  composition  ^ 
terminal  systems  in  the  $35-40M  range.  | 
And  ffiey  offer  all  the  capabOities  that  have  ■ 
made  Xenotron  a  leader  in  the  field:  display  ■ 
and  output  of  up  to  100  picas,  floppy  disk  I 
storage,  1/2  to  2X  sizing,  full  scrolling,  plus  ■ 
a  whole  lot  more.  Check  XVC2-20.  I 

Want  to  interface  with  a  front-end?  | 

Xenotron  systems  are  available  with  hard-  | 
ware  and  software  specifically  designed  to  L 


interface  to  fi^ont  end  computers.  These  resentation  and  ou 
s^ms  featore  two-way  communications  boxes,  circles,  ellipse 
with  ^  re^val  and  output  modules  com-  sals  —  it  handles  th 
Rhble  with  leading  computer  systems.  corrections,  cuttini 
Pnce?  Less  than  $50M.  Check  XVC2.23.  FormsMaster. 

If  you  print  business  forms,  our  Forms-  There’s  a  .Xenotron 
Master  system  is  for  you.  Hardware  and  tern  that  can  help  yo 
software  are  designed  specifically  for  die  ter . . .  for  less.  &n(i 
composition  of  even  the  most  complex  rule  information, 

business  forms  in  conjunction  with  the  La-  Xenotron.  Inc.  14  T1 
sercomp  phototypesetter.  Full  screen  rep-  Wobum.  MA  nisrn 


(^tlemen:  Please  oish  information  about  Xenotron 
able  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Include  details  on  th 

□  XVC2-20E  □  XVC2-20  □  XVC2-23  □  Forms 


Company 
Address  _ 
City _ 


Xenotron,  Inc. 

14  Tbwer  Office  Park, 
Wobum,  MA  01801 
TbI:  (617)  933-7860 


Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Universal  Press  sets  $15,000  award 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  its  book 
publishing  subsidiary,  Andrews  and 
McMeel,  have  established  the  Jim 
Andrews  Communicator  Award  for  the 
best  book-length  manuscript  in  the  area 
of  contemporary  journalism,  both  print 
and  television. 

The  annual  award  will  inaugurate  the 
Contemporary  Media  Series  of  Andrews 
and  McMeel  publishing  and  carries  a 
$15,000  award:  a  $10,000  advance  against 
royalties  and  $5,000  in  guaranteed 
advertising  for  the  book  to  be  published 
by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

According  to  John  P.  McMeel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  the 
criteria  for  the  award  are  that  the  book  be 
on  a  topic  in  communications,  the  subject 
should  be  topical  and  appropriate  for 
general,  trade  book  publication,  and  the 
book  should  be  written  by  a  working  jour¬ 
nalist  in  print  or  television. 

McMeel  said,  “Our  goal  is  to  attract 
the  best  manuscript  proposals  on  com¬ 
munications  from  journalists  and  to 
launch  the  winner  each  year  into  book 
publication.” 

Submissions  will  be  reviewed  initially 
by  the  editors  of  Universal  Press  Syn- 


STYLE 

Some  of  the  best  newspapers  in 
America  regularly  use  photos 
and  features  from  Women's 
Wear  Daily,  W,  and  the  other 
Fairchild  publications. 

Why?  Because  our  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  international  coverage  adds 
a  fresh  dimension  to  their  style, 
fashion,  or  living  pages. 

WWD  and  W  photos  and  fea¬ 
tures  can  do  the  same  for  your 
pages,  too. 

FAIRCHILD 

for  details,  contact  Thomas  Moran 
or  Anita  Bethel  at  (212)  741-4315 

Fairchild  Publications 
7  East  12th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003 


dicate  and  Andrews  and  McMeel.  A  jury 
of  five  UPS  creators — James  J.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  Mary  McGrory,  Richard  Reeves, 
Garry  Trudeau  and  Garry  Wills —  will 
select  the  award  winner  from  six  finalists. 

Donna  Martin,  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director  of  Andrews  and 
McMeel  and  coordinator  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  set  a  September  30,  1982,  deadline 
for  submissions  of  outlines  and  at  least 
one  sample  chapter,  with  further  chapters 
and  supplementary  material  for  those 
submissions  surviving  the  first  round  of 
judging  due  by  December  3 1 .  Judging  of 
the  finalists  for  the  award  begins  March 
3 1 , 1 983 ,  with  the  winner  to  be  announced 
June  1  and  book  publication  scheduled 
for  the  winter  of  1984. 

Jim  Andrews,  co-founder  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  and  Andrews  and 
McNeel,  died  in  1980.  As  editor-in-chief 
of  the  two  companies  he  was  responsible 
for  finding  and  developing  in  syndication 
Garry  Trudeau,  creator  of  “Doonesbur- 
y”;Tom  Wilson  ,  “Ziggy”;  Cathy  Guise- 
wite,  “Cathy”,  and  Garry  Wills,  “Out¬ 
rider.” 

In  announcing  the  award  project, 
McMeel  said,  “Jim  Andrews  had  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  pull  the  very  best  out  of  an 
individual.  Our  goal  is  to  continue 
Andrews’  efforts  to  develop  new  talent  in 
this  series  on  contemporary  media.” 

All  submissions  should  be  directed  to: 
Jim  Andrews  Communicator  Award, 
Andrews  and  McMeel,  4400  Johnson 
Drive,  Fairway,  Kansas  66205. 


United  Media  Enterprises  has 
announced  appointments  of  Ransel  New- 
combe  Potter  as  marketing  manager  and 
Stuart  I.  Bodow  as  regional  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  United  Media  Marketing  Services. 

President  Robert  Roy  Metz  of  UME 
said  Potter  will  be  responsible  for  busi¬ 
ness  planning  and  exploring  new  pro¬ 
ducts  and  markets.  He  will  work  out  of 
the  New  York  office. 

Prior  to  joining  UME,  Potter  was  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  of  On-Line  Media, 
Inc.  While  there  he  created,  developed 
and  financed  a  new  electronic  advertising 
medium  on  a  national  level.  Earlier,  Pot¬ 
ter  had  been  an  account  executive  with 
N.  W.  Ayer,  a  senior  account  executive 
with  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  and  a  man¬ 
agement  supervisor  at  Dentsu  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Bodow  will  be  responsible  for  the  sales 
of  program  promotions  within  newspaper 
television  listings  and  program  pro¬ 
motions  transmitted  to  a  network  of  cable 
television  companies  nationwide. 


You  get  what  you  pay  for...  and  then  some. 


For  more  than  20  years,  Bob  Walters 

has  made  investigative  reporting  his  specialty. 

In  his  IN  WASHINGTON  column,  Walters  reports 
the  stories  other  reporters  aren't  getting. 

As  a  trusted  Washington  insider  and 
veteran  of  UPl,  the  Washington  Star  and  Parade, 
Walters  goes  behind  the  scenes  and  reports 
on  the  political  infighting  and  maneuvering 
that  shape  public  policy  today. 


ROBERT  WALTERS 


Bob  Walters  —  tough,  responsible  reporting 
three  times  a  week  in  the  NEA  Daily  Service. 
For  rates  and  availability  call  Brad  Bushell 
toll  free  at  1-800-221-4816. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

200  Park  Avenue  ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
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Doug  Marlette,  editorial  and  comic 
strip  cartoonist,  will  take  to  the  publicity 
circuit  on  August  I  when  Ballentine 
Books  publishes  his  first  collection  of 
“Kudzu”  comic  strips.  Marlette  has  a 
15-city  tour  scheduled  by  Ballentine. 

“Kudzu”  bowed  a  year  ago  this  month 
from  Jefferson  Communications  with  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  (now  The  Tribune 
Syndicate)  just  as  he  completed  a  year’s 
study  at  Harvard  University  under  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship. 

The  cartoonist  also  resumed  his  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  for  King  Features  at  that 
time. 

Marlette’s  comic  strip  hero  lives  in 
Before  his  new  post,  Bodow  was  Bypass,  N.C.,  naturally  since  North 
manager  of  sales-advertising  agencies  for  Carolina  is  Marlette’s  home  state.  He 
National  Family  Opinion,  Inc.  and  coor-  became  the  Charlotte  Observer's  edito- 
dinated  all  marketing  services  affecting  rial  cartoonist  when  he  was  all  of  22  years 
ad  agencies.  old. 


The  National  Cartoonist  Society’s 
board  of  governors  has  voted  to  hold  next 
year’s  Reuben  Awards  celebration  out¬ 
side  New  York  City  as  an  initial  step  in  an 
attempt  to  “nationalize”  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Los  Angeles  was  picked  for  the  First 
out-of-New  York  awards  banquet  in  37 
years.  The  general  feeling,  according  to 
cartoonist  Mell  Lazarus,  NCS  national 
representative,  is  that  the  dinner  will  be 
rotating  ever  other  year  between  New 
York  and  major  cities. 

The  decision  came  on  the  motion  of  Bil 
Keane,  who  is  the  first  non-resident  of  the 
eastern  tri-state  area  to  be  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NCS.  Keane’s  home  and  studio 
are  in  Paradise  Valley,  Arizona,  just  out¬ 
side  Phoenix. 

The  awards  date  is  April  16th  at  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel. 


Bodow 


Lynn  Johnston’s  FOR 


FOR  WORSE 


SHOULD  PUT 
OtHTHEHoTlA)fl3H_ 
CYCLE, PRE'SorK  ^ 
OR  PERMRNENT  1  { 
r  PRESS?  J\\ 


the  fastest-growing  family  comic  strip  and  a  proven  readeigrabber 


“One  of  the  biggest  surprises  in  the  reader  poll  was  the  strong  showing  of  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE 
(No.  2),  which  has  run  less  than  two  years  . . .  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE  was  the  only  strip  in  the 
top  10  favorites  which  has  run  less  than  eight  years  in  this  paper."  —  Orlando  Sentinel  star 

“The  No.  3  strip,  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE,  ran  surprisii^y  stroi^  and  has  had 

less  than  two  years  to  prove  itself . . .  easily  outdistanced  such  well-known  ^  \ 

strips  as  .  .  .”  —  Spokane  Spokesman  RetHew  ^  ^ 

“The  biggest  surprise  came  when  Press  readers  were  asked  to  la^  ^\\  y 

choose  their  favorite  comic  . . .  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE,  V  *  \  M  ^ 

which  is  only  two  years  old,  won  the  honors.”  —  Ptttsburgb  Press  JJK  ^ 

“The  Blondie  and  Dagwood  of  the  1980s.” 

—  Clereland  Plain  Dealer  //  ^  y  i  JX  i 


For  samples  and  rates  contact: 


4400  Johnson  Drive 
Fairway,  Kan.  66205 

1  800  255-6734 
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Nickel  weekly  making  a  comeback 


The  50  newspaper  returned  to  the 
streets  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  May  26  and  the 
towns  oldest  newspaper  more  than  doub¬ 
led  its  circulation  overnight. 

The  Weekly  Moultrie  Observer  was 
founded  in  1894  but  had  steadily  lost 
circulation  since  the  daily  Moultrie 
Observer  was  first  published  in  1905. 

As  the  daily  circulation  grew  to  8,000, 
the  weekly  dropped  to  1 ,700.  But  the  re¬ 
duced  price  and  a  new  format  have  given 
the  weekly  new  life. 

“Some  folks  thought  the  weekly  had 
outlived  its  usefulness,"  said  publisher 
Gary  W.  Boley.  “But  we  brought  it  back 
to  lif^e  with  the  same  local  news  approach 
the  paper  had  back  in  1894.” 

In  recent  years  the  weekly  consisted  of 
ads  and  news  stories  picked  up  from  the 
daily  Observer.  It  was  delivered  by  mail 
for  $5.20  a  year  and  sold  over  the  counter 
in  the  Observer  office  for  a  quarter.  There 
were  no  street  sales. 

The  new  weekly  was  given  a  bold,  new 
look  and  sold  in  100  honor  racks  in  Moul¬ 
trie  and  throughout  Colquitt  County.  The 
press  run  was  increased  by  1,000  to 
accommodate  the  racks.  The  papers, 
carrying  a  Wednesday  date,  were  placed 
in  the  racks  Tuesday  evening. 

The  new  format  had  been  promoted  in 
newspaper  ads  throughout  the  week  and 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  112 


of  the  society,  but  the  people  themselves; 
and  if  we  think  them  unenlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not 
to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their 
discretion.” 

The  general  public  support  which  made 
decontrol  of  crude  and  gasoline  prices 
politically  possible  is  one  example  of  the 
progress  that  each  of  us  in  our  separate 
roles  is  making  toward  our  common  goal 
of  improved  public  understanding. 

Certainly,  at  Texaco,  our  com¬ 
munications  approach  has  undergone 
many  important  changes  in  recent  years. 
Perhaps  in  the  past,  our  theory  may  have 
been,  “the  spouting  whale  gets  the  har¬ 
poon.”  But,  now,  we  reach  out  to  report¬ 
ers.  We  hold  press  conferences  and  open 
houses  for  the  media.  We  encourage  our 
executives  to  be  responsive  on  matters  of 
public  concern. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  only  two  public 
relations  people  in  the  field.  Today  we 
have  public  affairs  staffs  in  nine  major 
cities.  We’re  much  more  accessible.  And, 
we  don’t  think  we’re  alone;  we  see  this 
kind  of  openness  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  among  energy  compan¬ 
ies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  seeking  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  media  coverage 
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in  42  radio  spots  the  day  of  publication. 

“The  response  to  the  nickel  newspaper 
was  incredible,”  Boley  said.  “By  9  a.m. 
Wednesday  most  of  the  racks  were  sold 
out  and  people  were  calling  the  office 
wanting  to  know  how  to  get  copies.” 

The  press  was  replated  Wednesday 
morning  and  another  1,000  newspapers 
were  distributed  to  the  racks.  Approx¬ 
imately  30  were  returned. 

The  new  weekly  consists  of  obituaries 
with  mug  shots,  weddings,  engagements, 
public  records,  neighborhood  news  writ¬ 
ten  by  stringers  and  all  of  the  week’s  local 
news  and  sports  in  capsule  form.  It  also 
carries  all  of  Colquitt  County’s  legal  ads. 

Changes  to  the  Weekly  Observer 
increased  both  display  and  classified 
advertising.  The  weekly  picked  up  sever¬ 
al  large  advertisers  who  had  stayed  away 
from  the  old  weekly  because  of  its  Friday 
publication  date  and  the  large  number  of 
papers  mailed  out  of  the  county.  The 
exposure  the  paper  now  gets  on  the  street 
makes  the  low  advertising  rate  more 
appealing. 

Classified  advertisers  in  the  daily 
Observer  can  run  the  same  ad  in  the 
weekly  for  half  the  daily’s  rate.  Most 
advertisers  took  advantage  of  that  offer 
the  first  week  and  classified  ran  two  full 
pages. 

of  the  oil  industry  and  business  in  general. 
Wc  are  seeing  more  and  more  journalists 
who  not  only  understand  the  terms  “re¬ 
turn  on  investment,”  “debt  to  equity 
ratio,”  “return  on  stockholders  equity,” 
“retained  earnings,”  and  the  like,  but 
who  can  also  explain  to  the  general  public 
what  these  terms  mean  and  why  they  are 
significant. 

We  are  receiving  more  informed, 
incisive  and  probing  questions,  not  only 
from  the  larger  media,  but  also  from 
smaller  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  a  proliferation  of  specialized 
business  newsletters.  This  is  a  very 
healthy  sign  that  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  business  on  a  much  wider  scale 
than  in  the  past. 

Both  the  petroleum  industry  and  the 
media  are  doing  a  much  better  job  of 
carrying  the  energy  message  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Although  neither  has  yet  attained  per¬ 
fection,  both  have  improved.  And,  a 
framework  appears  to  be  in  place  upon 
which  both  can  build  to  improve  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  understanding  of  the  future  energy 
options. 

Naughlon  named 

John  F.  Naughton  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  according 
to  Ken  Clouse,  advertising  manager. 
Naughton,  35,  succeeds  Howard  Ruby 
who  retired  April  30  after  25  years  with 
the  newspapers. 


50  weekly 


News  service 
cuts  salaries 

Network  News  Inc.,  the  year-old  news 
and  feature  service  that  specializes  in 
syndicating  the  work  of  magazine  and 
book  authors  to  newspapers,  has 
instituted  across-the-board  employee  pay 
cuts  of  15-20%. 

Anne  Sears  Mooney,  NNI  features  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-owner  with  her  husband,  NNI 
editor  and  publisher  Michael  Macdonald 
Mooney,  told  E&P  the  pay  cuts  were 
“temporary,”  a  measure  instituted  dur¬ 
ing  a  “cash-flow  crunch,”  rather  than 
cutting  back  staff. 

Short  of  cash 

Mooney  said  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  syndicate  fell  short  of  operating 
cash  in  March  as  some  full-service  news¬ 
paper  clients  paid  slower  than  expected 
and  other  newspapers  considering  con¬ 
tracting  for  full  service  with  Network 
News  seemed  to  be  taking  a  wait-and-see 
stance. 

“We  had  this  period  marked  out  on  our 
projections  when  we  began  this  business 
last  year,”  Mooney  said.  “With  any  busi¬ 
ness,  that  kind  of  thing  always  happens” 
until  it  becomes  established.  She  said  she 
and  her  husband  had  taken  “most”  of  the 
pay  cuts  made  necessary  by  the  cash 
shortfall. 

A  Network  reporter  told  E&P  that  no 
employees  had  left  because  of  the  pay 
cuts  which  were  instituted  in  early  May. 
“As  you  can  imagine,  we’re  not  happy 
about  it,”  the  reporter  said. 

Mooney  said  she  hopes  for  a  recovery 
that  will  allow  a  return  of  full  salaries  for 
Network’s  dozen  reporters  and  editors 
by  August. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

GENERAL  I 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  l(»ic 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 

NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebraties  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

SYMM's  SYNDICATED  FEATURES  MAKE 
FOR  A  GREEN  "FIELD" 

Editors  are  finding  our  grass  greener.  Romance 
Books  in  Review;  The  Futurists;  Survey  Americ- 
a;  Fireside  Mystery  Serials;  The  Critic/TV;  The 
Critic  Movies:  Auto  Business;  More! 

SYMM’s  Communications,  3744  Charle¬ 
magne.  Long  Beach  CA  90808;  (213)  420- 

PLANNING 

OF  THINGS  TO  COME  by  Don  Fabun  lets  your 
readers  know  the  probable  future  in  750  words 
on  a  weekly  basis.  Feature  Associates,  3334 

"TODAYS  JACKPOT."  Generate  REAL  reader 
excitement  with  this  3  times  a  week  column! 
Details:  Cartoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station, 
New  York  NY  10014. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo.  Rochester,  Des  Moines,  etc  800-word 
column.  7th  year.  National  award:  "concise, 
entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge, 
solid  writing  skills.”  E  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

THE  HOUSEHUSBAND:  Everyone  enjoys  Hard¬ 
wick’s  literate,  humorous  report  on  a  parental 
role-switch.  DBI,  17700  Western  69e,  Garde¬ 
na  CA  90248. 

MEDICAL 

WHAT’S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  com¬ 
mentary.  Samples.  LAChotkowski,  MD,  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy.  Keinsington  CT 
06037. 

WINE 

WINE  COLUMNIST — Vintage  California-based 
wine  writer  has  no-puff.  no<liche,  inexpensive 
consumer-oriented  weekly  column.  6229  Fkx- 
io  St.  Oakland  CA  94618:  (415)  653-4410. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52 
issues 

and  benefit  from 
our  low  contract  rates. 


Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212) 
752-7050 

We’ll  give  you  something  to 
write  about! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTOR  NEEDED  for  start-up  of  publishing 
conpany  developed  for  acquisition  of  small 
vfeekly  newspaper.  Serious  investors  only.  Box 
4400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OWN  AND  OPERATE  going  $80,000  weeklies 
on  commission  basis.  No  initial  cash 
investment.  $30.000-$50,000  first  year  with 
management  and  and  sales  expertise,  ro  Box 
1 19,  Blooming  Grove  TX  76626;  (214)  695- 
2524. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel,  { 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho,  ' 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207.  | 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax,  | 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033;  ' 
(609)  795-6026.  I 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  | 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER  > 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for  j 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications,  i 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009.  I 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET... 


ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 
.  .  .We  Bet 
You’ll  Be 
Satisfied 


If  your  game  is  equipment,  pro*  I 
ducts,  services  or  systems  used  | 
in  newspaper  production  (or  if  | 
you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus  . 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  | 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  | 

I  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money.  | 

'  I 

E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  industry  people  you  are  look-  I 

I  ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
'  your  paper.  And,  Positions  ' 

Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E  | 

&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results!  j 

i 

I  Call  us  today  to  reserve  space  in 
I  our  next  issue.  Ask  about  our  low  I 
I  contract  rates.  I 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  (Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446-0871 
n^ts:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
1511  K  St.  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Mam  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  lOl-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


i  JIMMY  CROWE 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
1  Specialiting  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
I  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HOOELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSIXIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— M  OO  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  VilANTED 
>.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line, 

i.  per  issue  2  weeks — U.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

!.  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

!.  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Avaiiabie  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

dontract  rates  available  on  request. 

OEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Edit*r  &  Publisiwr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JAMES  M  ADKINS,  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper- 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way,  Parker  CO  80134. 


WE  GUIDE  YOU  to  practical  management  solu¬ 
tions  for  higher  productivty,  revenues,  profits. 
33  years  in  group  newspaper  management. 
Contact:  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
2278,  RRl,  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  mountain  weekly,  profitable, 
$468M  gross,  exceptional  potential  growth. 
Mel  Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA 
91763;  (714)  626-6440. 


GROWING  adjudicated  southern  California 
weekly  with  shopper.  Owner  will  finance,  ideal 
location  in  major  growth  area.  Low  overhead. 
(805)  523-7440. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective 
medium 

in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


GROWING  BUSINESS  WEEKLY  with  great 
acceptance  covering  major  Eastern  metropoli¬ 
tan  market.  Priced  well  below  annual  volume  of 
$550,000.  Composition  equipment  included 
and  entire  staff  available  if  desired  by  purchas¬ 
er.  WB  Grimes  &  Co,  1511  KSt,  NW.  Washing¬ 
ton  DC. 


GROWTH-ORIENTED  SHOPPER  over 
$1,100,000  annual  gross.  90,000  current 
circulation,  7  editions  direct  mail.  Zone  9.  Ma¬ 
jor  advertisers,  full  staff  desiring  to  remain  with 
compny.  Area  suitable  for  further  significant 
growth.  Box  4395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL,  PAID  WEEKLY,  Zone  2  metro  area 
1981  gross  $320M  buys  opportunity.  Finan¬ 
cially  qualified  buyers  only.  Box  4416,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  resort  area 
weekly.  Established  58  years.  Available  for 
immediately  sale.  Great  opportunity  and  poten¬ 
tial  for  individual  or  chain.  Box  3983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOU'LL  BE  SURPRISED... 

...at  this  one!  Good  looking  weekly  with  fine 
commercial  printing  shop.  Owner  will  finance 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SUNBELT  DAILY,  Zone  6.  long  established. 
$1.5-$2  million  class,  profitable  against  com¬ 
petition.  Fully  equipp^,  excellent  real  estate. 
Paid,  with  TMC  supplement.  Premium  loca¬ 
tion.  Substantial  cash,  principals  only. 
ZONES  NON-DAILY,  long  established.  $1  mil¬ 
lion  class.  Full  equipped,  top  class  plant.  Pro¬ 
fitable.  Paid,  with  TMC  supplement.  Sub¬ 
stantial  cash,  principals  only. 

PRIME  UNOPTOSED  daily  and  non-daily  prop¬ 
erties,  Zones  3,  4,  6.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write,  state  qualifications.  Box  4362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  PAPERS  on  California  coast.  $115,000 
and  $170,000  gross.  Buy  either  or  both.  Very 
profitable,  terrific  terms.  Publisher,  PO  Box 
327,  Aptos  CA  95003. 


TEXAS  SUNBELT  NEWSPAPERS,  twice-a- 
week  in  growth  area,  also  big  weekly  and  2 
smaller  ones.  All  or  separately.  $500,000 
down  for  all,  terms  on  balance.  Also,  others 
ranging  from  zero  down  and  up.  Bill  Berger. 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703;  (512)476- 
3950. 


TWO  SMALL  mid-western  daily  newspapers 
with  strong  growth  history.  Computerized  news, 
composition  and  business  departments  in  each 
with  offset  press  and  inserting  equipment. 
Each  has  established  TMC  marketing  plan ;  and 
award-winning  editorial  record.  1981  com¬ 
bined  gross  sales  of  $1 .600.0(X).  Reply  to  Box 
4421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Recent  high 

frowth  in  both  business  and  locale.  Over 
200,000  gross.  Challenging  role  in  colorful, 
dynamic  community.  Good  investment,  living, 
even  better  life.  Box  4396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  AND  BUILDING.  Only  newspaper 
Carolina  county.  $90,000  plus  gross.  Prcfit- 
able.  $135,000.  Good  terms.  Box  4426.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  3 1752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  OF  MEXICO, 
now  celebrating  50  years  of  continuous 
publication.  Annual  listing  of  Mexico’s  English- 
speaking  residents.  Owner-editor  retiring. 

I  Rights  for  sale.  $40,000  dollars.  Write  Aparta- 
do  Postal  27-210, 06760  Mexico,  DF  or  phone 
Directory  offices;  (905)  564-00-40. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


Unique  situation... 

...in  southeast  Alabama.  No  other  property  in 
state  like  it.  Ideal  for  starter.  Owner  wants 
$20,000  down  and  will  finance  remainder  of 
$75,000  asking  price. 

This  one  has  competition... 

...but  is  meeting  it  head  on.  Ask  about  the 
potential.  Only  $50,000.  Lots  of  assumptions 
available. 

One  of  the  best... 

...packages  in  the  deep  south.  Owner  asking 
$525,000with  $200,000  down.  Capable  staff 
in  place.  Only  minutes  from  Florida  beaches. 

Use  this  one... 

...to  start  a  chain.  Let  us  tell  you  how.  Only 
$88,000.  Owner  wants  $20,000  to  let  go. 

Weekly  publisher  in  Georgia... 

...wants  to  talk  to  investor  with  $60,000.  Ask 
us  to  explain  why  this  might  be  one  of  the  best 
deals  you  will  ever  make. 

Other  good  looking  newspapers... 

...in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Prices  start  at 
$50,000  and  top  out  at  $5  million.  Call  today. 
Jim  Hall  at  (205)  566-7198  or  Wayne  Chancey 
at  (205)  693-2619. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
Consultants/Investors 
PO  Box  86 

Headland,  Alabama  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SEND  THE  KIDS  TO  OISNEYWORLD 
And  spend  the  afternoon  in  my  workshop.  I  will 
show  you  new  ways  to  make  more  money.  Estil 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr.  Dunedin  FL 
33528,  adjacent  to  Clearwater;  (813)  733- 
1678. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 
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JOIN 

OUR 

CONTRACT 

CREW! 


j  INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
i  aRCULATION  SERVICES 

AnENTION  CIRCUUTORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd.  # 
IOC,  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  226-7440. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


.Those 
individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&Pad  and  run 
with  us  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Whether  it’s  12, 26  or 
52  times  per  year,  we 
produce  business 
and  profit  for  these 
people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate 
your  copy  with¬ 
in  our  regular 
deadline  times, 
monthly  billing  and 
the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most 
effective  classified 
market  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 

(212)  752-7050 


BUILD  CIRCULATION 
AT  NO  CHARGE 

Contest  already  successful  in  tough  New  York 
City  market.  We  provide  all  family  appeal  pro¬ 
ducts  and  fulfillment  of  prizes.  For  further 
details:  Box  4322,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephpne  sales 
and  pa  id  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 

WHEN  CIRCUUTION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill  - 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic!  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Consultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operatioi;s. 

I  (215)  586-3954 


MARKETING  ft 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

i  WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
I  THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

I  The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
I  must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  linage  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-0926, 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 


CONSUMER  DATA 
Comeau  Building 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/Bob  Giambelluca,  (716)  688-4162 

INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar- 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Jim  l^ld  (716)  631-8220. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 
PASSING  THE  CO-OP  BUCKS,  explanation  of 
co-op  advertising.  137  slides,  synchronized 
tape,  script,  131^  minutes.. .$285  investment 
buys  invaluable  teach/train  tool  for  ad  sales 
staff,  management,  personnel.  Send  check  tO: 
CO-OP  UNLIMITED",  20990  N  Exmoor  Av, 
Barrington  IL  60010.  (312)  381-6933.  4 
weeks  delivery.  10%  discount  before  July  16. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


"HOW  TO  SELL  REAL  ESTATE  IN  TODAY’S 
MARKET  WITH  RESULT-GETTING  CLASSI¬ 
FIED"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  America's 
foremost  authority  on  real  estate  advertising. 
This  book  will  aid  your  staff  in  preparing  go^ 
real  estate  copy,  and  is  a  great  tool  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  your  real  estate  advertisers  It's 
only  $5.95  per  copy,  with  quantity  discounts 
available.  To  place  your  order,  or  for  more 
information,  call  or  write:  CLASSIFIED 
INTERNATIONAL.  321 1  N  74th  Av.  Hollywood 
FL  33024;  (305)  981-1240. 


"101  RESULT  GEHING  CLASSIFIED  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS"  will  help  to  make  sales  from  your 
Classified  department  easier  by  providing  you 
with  the  research,  sales  letters  and  original 
copy  for  101  categories  of  business,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  senrices.  All  your  salespeople  have  to 
do  is  make  a  prospect  list  for  each  category  and 
start  selling  from  the  book  right  away.  At 
$49.95,  (less  than  $0.50  a  campaign),  you're 
sure  to  increase  sales.  Send  your  order  now  to 
CLASSIFIED  INTERNATIONAL,  3211  N  74th 
Av.  Hollywood  FL  33024. 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


BERKEY  DIFFUSION  HEAD  Graphic  Master. 
Model  4901-84.  Purchased  new  September 
1978.  $19,800  FOB  Bloomsbutg  PA.  Contact 
Charles  Trettel,  Press  Enterprise  Inc.  3185 
Lackawanna,  Bloomsburg  PA  17815;  (717) 
784-2121. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non<omputer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher,  (Xxitrol 
Systems,  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


IF  YOU'VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
bookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensively.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  weekly  newspaper  or 
shopper  operations  which  runs  on  Radio  Shack 
Model  II  microcomputer.  It  has  nine  posting 
categories,  including:  display,  classified  dis¬ 
play.  regular  classified,  le^l.  job  printing,  w^ 
printing,  other  and  receipts.  The  propam  is 
very  "user  friendly."  You  don't  need  a  degree  in 
computer  science  to  operate  it.  It  calculates 
service  charges  and  prepares  itemized  state¬ 
ments  for  end  of  month  billing,  including 
individual  statements  needed  for  coop 
reimbursement.  The  program  generates  over 
35  information-packed  reports,  and  overall,  is 
an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  For  a  biro- 
cure  describing  the  program  in  detail,  write: 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  Drawer  980,  Chiefland 
FL  32626,  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at  (904) 
493-4796. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE:  FOUR  IBM  SYSTEM  7’s 
Contact:  Joseph  Bright,  Calkins  Newspaper 
(215)  752-6715 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  ST(5rAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FERAG  H  500  Counter  Stacker  in  excellent 
condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  operation. 
Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  products  such  as 
TV  Guide  at  press  speeds  up  to  70,000  pro¬ 
ducts  per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quarter  page 
products.  Available  immediately.  Contact 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc,  (617) 
481-8562. 


NEW  SHERIDAN  inserter  Model  NP848  with 
SMS  hoppere  and  double  delivery.  Excellent 
condition  with  less  than  10  hours  operating 
time.  Fully  guaranteed.  Available  immediately. 
Significant  cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  HYTROL  omniflex  wire  mesh  belt  con¬ 
veyor.  10'  long  infeed  tangent  ending  in  90 
de^ee  curve.  Belt  18"  wide.  Vx  hp  motor  208 
volt  3  phase.  Conveyor  speed  75  FPM.  Con¬ 
veyor  is  still  in  original  shipping  case,  never 
used.  $3800.  Firm  FOB  my  dock.  SougCifers, 
(415)  757-1515. 

_ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
!  tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Model 
>  227E-277  Mueller,  tvro  into  one  inserter.  Six 

I  yearsold.goodcondition.CallScottorEdHels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  m  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Sheridan  5  knife  trimmer. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stacker. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
keyboard. 

Idab  shrink  wrap  machine. 

Ferae  H500  Counter  Stacker  factory  rebuilt. 
Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyors,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  tying  machines. 
Guilmont  quarter  folder. 

Saxmayer  tying  machine. 

Kirk  Rudy  equipment,  quarter  folders,  insert¬ 
ers.  label^. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
prcwided.  We  will  purchase  maikoom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Nevrspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St..  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


2  STEPPER  PM  720  fold-and-tyers  and  label¬ 
ers  with  conveyor  baggers.  Some  parts  and 
twine  available.  Price  negotiable.  Contact  JW 
JosephsonorJoe  Pierson,  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
(412)263-1171. 


MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker,  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106,  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC 

97  Marquardt  O,  Wheeling  IL  60090 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Oamer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfiekf  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-70f7. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS  4.  $7500;  CG  Universal  Vid  12K. 
Unisetter  $5800,  5  disk  TXT  3K,  7200  TG.  > 
TG,  88's,  IV's  2414  Vid.  pacesetters. 
Execuwriter,  Uniterm,  KDT,  $1500;  Auto¬ 
tapes.  parts,  punch  repair,  Remex  light  source 
$i(X),  Servo  Motor  $600,  LogE  18"  processor 
RC.  $3500;  CG  101  RC$950.  Walter  Stanton. 
CompStan,  Box  1620,  Seabrook  NH  03874; 
(603)  778-0106. 


ACM  9000— HR,  6  film  strips,  direct  entry  key¬ 
board,  extra  reader,  spare  parts:  $25(X).  Two 
CG  7200's  LR  6  film  strips.  $1500  for  both. 
Excellent  condition,  still  using.  You  pay  shipp¬ 
ing.  Call  Mr  Sutherland.  (203)  6464)^. 


PERFECT  tor  small  starting  publications!  Com- 
pugraphic  Compuwriter  II,  spare  parts,  17  film 
strips.  6  rolls  paper.  Good  condition.  Asking 
$3800.  Henry  Mundy,  Southside  Shopper,  Re- 
leigh  NC;  (919)  772-9002  or  775-0044 


SPARE  PARTS  KIT  for  Mergenthaler  V-l-P, 
model  7245-3A/B.  Asking  $500.  Call  Mr 
dePascale.  (201)  347-5400. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


EQIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


TYPESETTING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 


TWO  CG  Videosetter  I's,  including  spare  parts 
kit  and  4  fonts  (News  #4  and  ^ns  #2)  S/N 
037315  and  A47319.  October  1973.  $1500 
each.  Call  Mr  dePascale,  (201)  347-5400. 


TELERAM  P1800  portable  terminal  for  sale. 
Serial  #1650.  Good  condition.  Call  Jess  Hill¬ 
man,  (601)  328-2424. 


FIRST  MAIN  is  pleased  to  announce  the  release 
of  the  AX  series  of  intelligent  typesetter 
interfaces.  The  AX  interface  may  be  driven  by 
virtually  ANY  word  processing  system  or 
microcomputer,  large  or  small.  This  allows  you 
to  use  a  low-cost  entry  terminal  such  asTRS-W 
or  Apple.  The  AX  will  recognize  input  in  stan¬ 
dard  Ascii  format  and  translate  it  intotheappro- 
priate  codes  for  your  type%tter.  If  your  terminal 
can  drive  a  line  printer,  it  can  also  set  type! 
Keyboarding  is  easy,  using  simple  shorthand 
codes  for  typesetting  commands.  All  typesetter 
functions  are  supported.  The  AX  plu^  directly 
into  the  printer  port  of  your  word  processor, 
making  installation  a  snap. 

A  variety  of  options  are  available: 

•Multiple  keyboard  entry  ports 
•Simultaneous  operation  of  multiple- 
typesetters 

•A  job  buffer  which  frees  thejnput  termin¬ 
al  and  sets  type  from  internal  memory 
•RS-232  input  and  output 
•User  Modifiable  keyboard/output  tables 

The  best  part  is  the  price — complete  AX  sys¬ 
tems  begin  under  $2000. 

Also  available  are  new.  low  priced  entry  pro¬ 
ems  for  the  TRS-80  model  III  and  Apple  II 
specifically  designed  for  use  with  the  AX 
interface. 

For  a  preliminary  datasheet  with  specifications 
and  prices,  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
Box  795-E 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


MODEL  61CX)  Hendrix  with  5  terminals.  Has 
been  very  dependable.  Best  offer  takes  it.  Write 
or  call  Production  Manager,  Bob  Fisher,  Citizen 
Publishing  (k),  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916;  (414) 
887-0321,  ext  54. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


CONVERSIONS 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 

Contact  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Services 
Inc,  E  34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050 


TOP  PERSONNEL  and  parts  for  web  width  re¬ 
ductions  where  time,  price  and  quality  are  of 
most  importance. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


PRESSES 


BEACH  SADDLES — "Ezy  Lok”  Scott  Compres¬ 
sion,  239/16"  cutoff.  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Hermann  Karl,  (716)  855-6382. 


EQUIPMENT  a.  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AN  PA  BOOTH  447 


ON  E  invites  everyone  at  AN  PA  to  visit  our  booth 
and  discuss  upcoming  press  equipment  re¬ 
quirements.  Below  are  some  of  the  presses 
presently  offered  by  ONE. 

GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 

SC  upper  former,  1975. 

Community.  3  units,  1969. 

Community,  4  units,  1981. 

Community  add-on  units,  1968-75. 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  1975. 

Suburban  15(X),  5  units,  1973. 

Urbanite.  10  units.  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

SU  folder,  half/quarter/double  parallel. 
Metro.  6  units,  mid-1970’s. 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  1977. 

V15  A,  5  units.  1973. 

V15  A  add-on  units,  1969-77. 

V22,  5  units,  remanufactured. 

V25,  7  units,  1978. 

V25,  4  units.  1978. 

V25  add-on  units.  1971-78, 

Folders:  JF7.  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

845,  6  units,  1971. 

HOE  Lithomatic  2,  9  units,  5  Color  Humps. 

SOLNA  KING  Color  King,  5  units,  1979. 
Newsking,  6  units,  1970. 

BUTLER  AND  CARY  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS,  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


GE  POWER  CONVERSION  PRESS  DRIVE  CON¬ 
TROL  for  8  unit  press  system.  480  VAC,  max¬ 
imum,  3  phase.  60HZ  with  ignitron  rectifyer, 
magnets  selector  components.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  (213)  972-5185. 


GOSSMARK  1, 16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82.  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82, 6  color  humps  A  80  and  82. 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16,  2 
2: 1  folders  regular  22  Vx,  6  (xoss  auto-pasters, 
18  Kline  reel  stands,  2  balloon  former  assembl¬ 
ies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  fountains. 
Many  other  parts  available.  Please  call  Mr 
Headliner,  Printing  Press  Services  Inc,  E  34th 
St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883-8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  Metro,  6  units,  one  half  deck, 
RTP's  uniflo  double  2:1  folder,  balloon  forme¬ 
rs,  3  web  angle  bar  arrangement,  ^re  parts 
and  related  plateroom  equipment.  Box  4422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEC,  INC. 

97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE  NOW 
ONE  OR  ALL 


4  add-on  Goss  Headliner  units  and  2  folders  2 
to  1. 

2lVS"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22Vx"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscillating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 
22Vx"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6unitV15A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


12  UNITS  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.  Hoe-Aller 
Lithomaster.  2  folders,  reel  stands,  4  motors,  2 
controllers.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  Poto¬ 
mac  News,  Woodbridge,  Virginia.  Contact 
(ilenn  lessee,  (703)  6TO-815f. 


7  UNIT  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

5  unit  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A,  1979 

Harris  845,  4  units,  22Vx",4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 


BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15C.  like  new,  installed 
October,  1979,  must  sell  immediately, 
save  $100,000. 

2  unit  Goss  (immunity,  recondition¬ 
ed,  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 


TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WESTERN 


QUARTZ  PRODUCTS 

\A/VVV\AAAAAA/VVVVVVVAAA. 


Manufacturer  and  supplier  of 
PRINTING  EXPOSURE  LAMPS 

Use  our  multispectral  lamps 
and  SAVE  MONEY 


High  Intensity  Quartz  Lamps 

Phon*  (805)  238-3524 
2432  SPRING  STREET 
PASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA  93446 

Replacement  lamps  for  Berkey,  NuArc,  Violux,  etc. 
SHORTER  EXPOSURE  TIMES  —  LONGER  LIFE  —  LOWER  COST 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  unita,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  Upper  former,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Vx  and  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Newsking.  4  units,  KJ8  folder,  1978. 
Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Or 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


ONE  1968  NEWSKING  unit  in  real  good  condi¬ 
tion,  $15,000.  2  unit  Color  King  press,  com¬ 
plete  with  folder,  double  paralTel  and  cross 
pert.  1970  vintage,  $60,000.  Call  (519)  685- 
2840. 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 


Harris  845  4-units,  new  1975, 3  Butlers.  RBC- 
2  folder,  with  f/j  fold,  run  only  200,000  IMP 
per  month,  like  new. 

Harris  V-25,  7-units,  new  1975  JF-10,  Vx,  Vi. 
DP  cross  pert.  4  Butler  Flying  Pasters,  Martin 
Infeed,  numbering,  Tec4  pass  8’  dryer  with 
chills  and  circulating  water. 

Custom  Bilt  Rotary  3  knife  trimmer,  new  1975. 
Tviro  Ferag  conveying  systems,  baler,  platemak¬ 
ing,  etc. 

WE  WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Or 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17%'x24'/S"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


TWO  GREGG  Non-stop  Imprinters,  Hi/Lo  drive 
shaft,  $15,000  each,  or  best  offer.  Writeorcall 
Production  Manager,  Bob  Fisher,  Citizen 
Publishing  Co,  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916;  (414) 
887-0321,  ext  54. 


6-UNIT  Daily  King  I,  1971,  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drive.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Ckjlormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  United 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 

Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


GOSS  6-UNIT 
HEADLINER  PRESS 

A-80,  Double  2:1  Folder, 
Balloon  Former,  One  Half  Deck, 
Goss  RTF's,  22-Vx"  Cutoff,  Serial 
No.  2219,  Unit-Type  Drive.  This 
press  was  purchased  by  us, 
removed,  cleaned  and  stored  in 
good  condition.  However,  change 
in  expansion  plans  makes  it 
immediately  available  on  skids  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Opportunity  to  save  removal 
costs  and  buy  complete  press  at 
very  reasonable  price. 

Contact: 

Estil  JoiMs,  Production  Momigor 
EXPRESS-NEWS  COMPANY 
San  Antonio,  Toxos 
Tol.No.  (512)  225-7411 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  1982 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe,  1 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Mapp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 

MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  runn- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 
WEB  SPECIIALISTS,  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web,  running  on  Ur- 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

MERGENTHALER  PACER  36"  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units,  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

BEACH  Saddles,  Lok  Ezy  for  MK  I  Headliner, 
22V4,  compression  and/or  tension  lockup. 
Please  specify  web  width.  Also  equipment.  Box 
4367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

CUTLER  HAMMER,  Mark  IV Counter  Stacker  in 
good  condition.  Reply  to  Box  3665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CURRENTLY  BUYING  1500  series  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  units  and  folders  plus  Urbanite  units  and 
folders.  Reply  to  Box  4427,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

EDS  MODEL  572  programmable  keyboard 
used  on  a  Sta-Hi  257  stacker.  Call  (iraphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc,  (617)  481- 
8562. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

6  LEVEL  4070  facit  punches  and  6-8  level 
Decitek  readers.  Parallel  interface  suitable  for 
interfacing  to  Hendrix  5200.  Call  or  write 
Edward  Alterson,  the  Economist  Newspaper, 
5959  S  Harlem  Av,  Chicago  IL  80638:  (312) 
586-8800. 

MULLER  227  INSERTER  in  good  operating 
condition.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc,  1 1  Main  St.  PO  Box  55,  South- 
boro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562. 

MERGANTHALER  LINOTRON  202  WANTED 
TO  BUY. 

Pat  Barnes,  (516)  484-3300 


QUARTER  FOLDER  with  or  without  labeler  or 
insert.  Contact  Jerry  Babcock,  Citizen.  25  Dill 
St,  Auburn  NY  13(521;  (315)  253-5311. 


WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  production  needs 
are  required.  Box  3564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Mycro-Tek,  MDT  and  Reader  or 
other  front-end  system  for  small  weekly.  Con¬ 
tact  Arthur  Melton  or  Dave  Critchlow,  Union 
City  Messenger.  Box  567,  Union  City  TN 
38261;  (901)885-0744. 


HELP 

WANTED 


COORDINATOR  OF 

JOURNALISM  &  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Faculty  position  in  mass  communications 
requiring  an  earned  doctorate  in  radio/tv  or 
mass  communications  or  MA  and  established 
professional  reputation,  7-10  years  of  teaching 
and/or  media  experience — especially  broad¬ 
cast  journalism — are  desirable.  Demonstrated 
leadership  ability  will  qualify  candidates  for 
appointment  as  coordinator  of  programs  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communications.  Duties  will 
be  to  teach  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  radio 
and  tv  production  and  related  courses  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Interested  persons  send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Personnel  Office. 
Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City  MO  65101. 
Oedentials  must  be  received  by  July  1,  1982. 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS/JOURNALISM.  Readvertise- 
ment.  Anticipated  tenure-track  faculty  position 
to  start  August  15.  1982.  Teach  courses  in 
publication  design,  writing  and  editing  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  print  media  sequence.  Qualifications: 
College  teaching  and  professional  experience 
required;  PhD  in  Journalism  or  Com¬ 
munications  preferred.  Master's  required; 
credentials  in  photography  and  advertising 
desired.  Rank  and  salary  commemnsurate  w'th 
qualifications.  Send  resumeand  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Rita  Forbush,  Personnel  Office. 
Keene  State  (tollege,  Keene  NH  03431.  AA/ 
EEO. 

TENURE-TRACK  FACULTY  position  in  the 
department  of  English  and  Journalism.  PhD 
preferred;  substantial  experience  in  newspaper 
journalism  required.  Teaching  (journalism, 
communication  arts,  and/or  English)  and  sig¬ 
nificant  responsibil  ity  for  col  lege-owned  weekly 
community  newspaper.  Salary  negotiable. 
Application  deadline.  July  15.  Smd  resume  to 
Dr  Barbara  Higdon.  Vice  President  and  Dean  of 
/Academic  Affairs.  Park  College.  Parkville  MO 
64152.  AA/EOE. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
S7S  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  dips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  kKkide 
only  material  which  con  be  forwtsrded  in 
o  Iwge  monillo  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  sutxnitted  to  its  advertisers. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPS 
NEEDED  IN  SEVERAL  CITIES 

Cordovan  Business  Journals,  which 
publishes  local  weekly  business  news¬ 
papers  in  12  major  U.S.  markets,  is 
interviewing  candidates  for  sales  rep 
positions  in  6  of  those  markets.  We 
seek  only  well-qualified,  professional 
print  m^ia  reps  with  experience  in 
both  agency  and  client  presentations, 
as  well  as  selling  to  direct  accounts. 
Cities  in  which  reps  are  needed  include 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles.  Miami, 
Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco.  Cordo¬ 
van  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Company,  publishers  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  the  rep 
positions  described  can  be  an 
important  career  step  for  the  fully- 
qualified  applicant.  For  information 
and  an  interview,  contact  Wood 
Entwistle,  Mike  Hayes  or  Mike  Weingart 
in  Houston,  (713)  688-8811,  or  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Cordovan 
Recruiting,  5314  Single  Rd,  Houston  TX 
77092. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

FAST  GROWING  CITY  MAGAZINE  seeks 
experienced  executive  to  run  business 
option  from  top  down.  Must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  publishing  and 
accounting.  Minimum  of  10  years  experience. 
KBM  knowledge  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  David  Adler,  3301  New  Mexico 
Av.  Washington  DC  20016. 

MANAGER  SOUGHT  for  award-winning,  small 
weekly  in  Duboise,  Wyoming.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  need  writing,  photography,  layout  and 
ad  sales  abilities.  If  you  are  ready  to  do  it  all  in  a 
beutiful  mountain  communiN  near  Yellowstone 
call  Mark  Raymond.  (307)  332-2323  or  write 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  Box  J.  Lander  WY 
K520. 

PUBLISHER/MANAGER  for  small  Zone  3 
newspaper.  Must  have  advertising,  news, 
circulation  background  and  second  and  third 
class  knowledge  for  shopper-TMC  operations. 
Not  a  retirement  opportunity  Larger  markets, 
yes.  Box  4324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  a  small  daily  in  Zone  6.  A  solid 
market  with  tremendous  potential  and  an  out¬ 
standing  place  to  live.  Part  of  a  regional  group. 
Need  someone  with  strong  advertising  sales 
bacteround  along  with  knowledge  of  budgeting 
and  financial  tracking.  Room  to  pow.  Resume 
and  references  to  Box  4327,  Editor  &  fhib- 
lisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  weekly  desired  for  one  of 
industry's  newest  most  rapidly  growing  groups. 
Anyone  may  apply  if  youarea  hard  worker,  stick 
to  It  person.  Must  sell  ads  so  sales  experience 
helpful  but  not  mandatory.  You'll  be  well  psk) 
for  results  now  and  even  more  well  paid  when 
your  success  leads  to  bigger  publisher  positions 
in  our  group.  Resume  and  salary  history  to  Ken 
Wise.  General  Manager,  Tompkins  Media,  401 
N  Mam  St.  Rochelle  IL  61068. 

BALL  OF  FIRE  wanted  to  light  spark  in  small 
northern  New  York  weekly.  Should  be  sales- 
oriented,  capable  of  overseeing  staff.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  go-getter.  Call  Ken  Weidner  (Pub¬ 
lisher.  Ticonderoga  Sentinel),  (518)  585- 
6701  days,  597-3047  evenings. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

For  Zone  5  circulation  weekly  group.  Growth 
publisher.  Excellent  product.  Accounting, 
budget  background  essential.  Must  be  familiar 
with  all  newspaper  departments.  Resume  to 
Oakland  Community  Newspapers.  Box  232, 
Union  Lake  Ml  48085. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  AND  SALES  for 
group  of  small  dailies  in  Zone  6.  Will  have 
char^  of  display,  classified,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  outside  printing  sales.  Prefer 
I  experience  in  all  areas.  Candidate  must  be 
aggressive,  pursuasive,  able  to  work  well  with 
others.  Excellent  opportunity  with  excellent 
news-oriented  organization.  Box  4406,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR/UNIVERSITY  RELA¬ 
TIONS:  Generate  news  releases  about  the  work 
'  oftheUniversity.itsfaculty.staffandstudents; 

!  write  and  place  them  in  external  media  outlets. 

!  Respond  to  media  requests  for  information  and 
I  assistance.  Write,  edit  and  assemble 
university's  weekly  newsletter.  Bachelor's 
I  degree  in  communications  discipline;  3-5 
I  years  employment  in  communications  with 
I  emphasis  on  print  experience.  Writing,  editing. 

I  layout,  media  relations  skills  required.  Oea- 
I  live,  organizational,  media  relations  abilities 
I  essential.  Submit  resume  with  writing  and/or 
layout  samples  by  July  15, 1982,  to:  Employee 
Relations  Officer.  Assistant  Director.  Univer¬ 
sity  Relations  Positions,  Personnel  Office,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island.  80  Lower  College  Rd. 
{  Kingston,  Rhodelsland02881.AnAffirmative 
I  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  large  saturation 
newspaper  group  in  Zone  2.  Excellent  salary 
and  beriefits.  Alto  opening  for  regional  mana¬ 
ger.  Inquire  Box  4283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEU.  SELL.  SEU 

Are  you  currently  handling  classified  ad  sales, 
or  equivalent  responsibilities  and  are  ready  to 
move  up?  As  publishers  o  2  leading  monthly 
trade  magazines,  we  seek  an  aggressive  sales 
pro  to  make  direct  sales  ells,  handle  intensive 
telephone  sales,  to  work  clos^  with  our  editors 
in  planning  arxl  selling  special  sections  or  edi¬ 
tions,  and  to  set  the  pace  for  our  existing  sales 
staff.  Excellent  finarKial  rewards  and  manage¬ 
ment  potential  for  proven  self-starter.  Sup^ 
work  environment  near  major  Sunbelt  com¬ 
merce  center.  Send  letter,  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirments  to  Box  4390,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  OHIO  DAILY  needs  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  can  make  our  newspaper  come  alive 
with  tough  competition.  Good  opportunity  for  a 
person  who  wants  to  move  up.  Nice  area, 
$20,000  salary  plus  bonus,  insurance.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  &  P  CUtSSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
New  Jersey  newspaper  group  seeks  agpessne 
takecharge  person  to  motivate  and  manage 
staff  of  10.  Candidate  should  have  ad  sales 
experience  and  be  innovative  and  creative. 
Excellent  compensation  and  advancement 
potential.  Send  resumes  to  Box  4365,  Editor  & 
niblisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES— Skilled,  seasoned, 
self-starting  display  advertising  salesperson 
needed  immediately  in  the  beautiful  Northw¬ 
est.  (tompetitive  market,  lotsof  challenges,  lots 
of  opportunity,  lots  of  reward.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  4373,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  assertive  marketing  person  to 
direct  and  train  our  staff  of  retail  advertisii^ 
account  representatives.  Candidates  must 
possess  proven  managemert  skills.  Position  re¬ 
ports  to  the  General  Manager.  Send  resume  ana 
salary  requirements  to  Jack  Bates.  Oneral 
Manager,  The  Herakj-Mail.  1(X)  Summit  Av, 
Hagerstown  MD  21740. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  one  small  daily 
and  three  weeklies.  Room  to  grow  with  national 
^p.  Total  incentive  pay.  mid-S20's.  Write  to 
Milford  Publishing  Inc,  PO  Box  589,  Milford  CT 
06460. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  offset  daily  in  Zone  2  offers  chal¬ 
lenge  and  excellent  opportunity  for  personal 
growth.  Located  in  an  expanding,  grovrth- 
oriented  market  with  social  and  cultural  activity 
to  meet  almost  every  need.  Must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  newspaper  sales  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  4383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  ambitious,  hard-driving  per¬ 
son  who  loves  to  sell  to  manage  our  Midwestern 
suburban.  $20,000  starting  salary  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  large  bonuses.  Must  have  proven 
sales  record  and  minimum  2  years  experience. 
Write  to  Box  4428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Must  be  able  to  train,  motivate  and 
manage  retail  and  classified  staffs.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Box  4418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  JOBS  IN  FLORIDA 

GLOBEi  America’s  liveliest  weekly  tabloid 
(circulation  2  million  and  soaring),  wants 
dynamic  news/features  editor,  imaginative 
desk  person  and  experienced  reporter/ 
writer  for  new  Palm  Beach  operation.  Apply, 
in  confidence,  to  Mike  Nevard,  Editoriai 
Director,  Globe  Communications,  2112 
South  Congress  Av.  West  Paim  Beach  FL 
33406.  Mark  enveiope  “Personai.” 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  individual  to  direct  all 
phases  of  accounting  operations.  Com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  business  compu¬ 
ter  systems,  financial  analysis  and  budgeting 
impo^nt.  Newspaper  experience  and/or  CPA 
with  2-3  years  Big  Eight  experience  a  plus.  All 
replies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Respond 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc, 
PO  Drawer  T,  West  Palm  Beach  FL  33405. 


MANAGER  SOUGHT  for  award-winning,  small 
weekly  in  Duboise,  Wyoming.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  need  writing,  photography,  layout  and 
ad  sales  abilities.  If  you  are  ready  to  do  it  all  in  a 
beutiful  mountain  communih  near  Yellowstone 
call  Mark  Raymond,  (307)  332-2323  or  write 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  Box  J,  Lander  WY 
82520. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ARTIST  with  strong  illustration  skills  to  manage 
3-person  editorial  art  department  of  medium- 
size  Florida  daily.  If  you  are  good  with  design, 
color,  typography,  able  to  do  4-color  mechanic¬ 
als,  have  fluror  know-how  and  can  accept 
$15,600  to  start  write  Box  4387,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.ART  DIRECTOR — Urgently  required  major 
metropolitan  daily  in  highly  competitive  city. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  staff  and  have  well- 
rounded  experience  in  all  phases  of  graphics: 
charts,  maps,  illustrations  and  color  rep^uc- 
tions.  Sends  resume  and  samples  to  Box  4394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD-DESIGNER 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  searching  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  Art  Director-Designer  for  it's  Editorial  Art 
Department. 

The  position  requires  Art  Department  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervisory  experience  along  with 
ability  to  produce  exciting  informational 
^phics  and  editorial  design.  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  or  magazine  design  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Responsibilities  include  day-to-day 
opportunities  of  the  editorial  art  department 
which  now  includes  12  staff  artists  and 
designers. 

Please  submit  resume  and  non-returnable  sam¬ 
ples  of  design  work.  (Qualified  applicants  will  be 
contacted.  All  applications  will  be  confidential . 
Mail  to: 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Personnel  Department 
Assistant  Art  Director 
Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles  CA  9(X)53 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  has  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime  for  a  sports-oriented  artist-cartoonist. 
Send  us  10  samples  of  your  work  and  a  1  page 
letter  about  yourself.  Box  4358,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  with  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Can  supervise  carrier,  single 
copy,  TMC  and  2nd  class  mail  delivery.  Familar 
with  phoneroom  and  warehouse  operations. 
Will  consider  all  Zones.  Box  4413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  person  for  num¬ 
ber  two  spot  on  13,000  daily  in  central  Califor¬ 
nia.  Should  be  able  to  take  over  as  circulation 
manager.  Excellent  opportunity  to  hard  worker 
who  wants  to  move  up.  Send  resume,  telephone 
number  etc  to  Publisher,  Porterville  Recorder, 
POBox  151,  Porterville  CA  93258.  Telephone 
(209)  784-5000. 


NATIONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  is  seeking 
experienced  circulation  professionals  in  the 
single  copy  sales  area.  Positions  will  be  based 
in  major  metropolitan  markets  in  Zones  6,  7, 
and  9.  College  degree  preferred.  Salary  com- 
ensurate  with  position  and  experience.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 
USA  Today 
POBox  500 
Washington  DC  20044 
EOE 


SALES  (CREW)  MANAGER— 2  positions  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  If  you've  delivered  one  too 
many  newspapers  or  cashed  one  too  many  pay 
checks  under  $600,  we  may  be  looking  for  you. 
As  a  professional  manager  in  a  top-rated  crew- 
sales  organization  you'll  turn  your  affinity  for 
working  with  young  people  into  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  money  and  advance  quickly.  Must 
be  "sharp"  to  get  into  this  very  stable,  lucrative 
organization.  Contact:  Kevin  Scharek,  Team 
Marketing  (Xmcepts,  Inc,  (301)  937-5810,  1- 
5  pm. 
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CIRCUUTION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
For  78,0(ra  circulation  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  plan  and  organize  an  incentive  program 
for  carriers,  district  managers  and  supervisors 
and  carry  out  payoffs.  Duties  include  weekly 
product  on  reports,  special  offer  programs, 
designing  and  laying  out  incentive  materials, 
budgeting  funds  etc.  Opportunities  to  grow  in 
management  team.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Circulation  Director, 
Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal,  POBox  3071, 
Beaumont  TX  77704. 


ATTENTION 

CIRCUUTION  DIRECTORS 
I  am  interested  in  purchasing  a  newspaper 
agency.  If  you  know  of  one  for  sale,  please 
advise  me  so  that  I  may  contact  seller... or  give 
this  ad  to  that  agency  so  they  may  contact  me.  I 
am  an  experienced  circulation  manager  with  a 
strong  background  in  all  areas,  including  pro¬ 
motion,  vending  machines,  retail  outlets, 
newsboy  and  adult  carriers.  Please  reply  to  Box 
4344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWTH-ORIENTED  NEWSPAPER  with  shop¬ 
per  looking  for  experienced  circulation  district 
manager.  Promotion  and  collection  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Gerald  Volt,  Circulation 
Director,  Greely  Daily  Tribune,  Po  Box  1138, 
Greely  CO  80632. 


HOME  DELIVERY  CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
Internal  promotions  have  created  an  immediate 
opening  requiring  an  aggressive  administrator 
with  proven  organizational  and  communication 
skills.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  three  years 
of  well-rounded  hands-on  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Ideal  opportunity  for  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  small  daily  wishing  to  progress.  Position 
reports  directly  to  Circulation  Director.  We  are  a 
Cm  Newspaper  and  offer  excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  generous  company  benefits.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Steve  Staloch, 
Circulation  Director,  Port  Arthur  News,  PO  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur  TX  77640. 


MAINE  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  group 
seeks  circulation  manager  with  strong  sales 
skills.  Contact  Howard  James,  James  News¬ 
papers,  Advertiser  Square,  Norway  ME  04268; 
(207)  743-7011. 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Sports  editor  for  9800  morning  daily 
in  southwestern  North  Dakota.  Staff  includes  a 
full-time  assistant.  One  year  of  daily  experience 
needed.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Ostrom,  The 
Dickinson  Press,  Dickinson  ND  58601. 


AGGRESSIVE  23,000<irculation  PM  daily  in 
city  of  60,000  needs  an  aggressive  news¬ 
person,  editor,  supervisor  andteacher  to  lead 
6-person  cityside  staff.  City  editor  would  be 
second  in  command  of  newsroom  totalling  29 
people.  Send  resume  (no  calls,  please)  with 
employement  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Tom  Parsons,  Managing  Editor,  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas  71611. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS— 
Eastern  daily  of  100,000-plus  circulation 
seeks  assistant  managing  editor/news  with 
dedication  to  quality  journalism.  Applicants 
must  have  sound  news  judgment  and  strong 
skills  in  organization,  planning  and  personn^ 
management.  Experience  as  a  reporter,  editor 
and  manager  required.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  4388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  leading  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  job.  Professional  experience  required.  After¬ 
noon  daily  Zone  2.  Box  4412,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  seasoned  editor  who 
likes  competition  in  the  shadow  of  a  good  met 
and  regional  neighbors,  who  will  follow 
research  in  development  of  product,  can 
cooperate  with  circulation  department,  hand¬ 
les  people  well,  believes  in  promotion  and 
advertising  and  is  budget<onscious.  Top  dol¬ 
lar,  benefits  now  and  bright  future  with  midium 
sized  group.  Full  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
4374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  METRO  DAILY,  Zone  9.  seeks  veteran 
sports  make-up  editor  to  layout  daily  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  supeniise  editing  staff  of  5.  Must  have 
excellent  editing,  layout  and  leadership  skills. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send  resume  to  Box 
4385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SLOT  man/woman  for  Zone  2  daily.  Minimum  2 
years  experience.  Must  be  able  to  do  layout 
work.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR — The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Responsible  for  writing  news  re¬ 
leases  and  for  providing  public  information 
support  for  particular  colleges,  for  the  news 
bureau  and  for  internal  pu&ications.  Bache¬ 
lor's  Degree  in  Journalism  or  Liberal  Arts  plus  2 
years  of  effective  experience  at  a  writing 

fiosition  in  a  newspaper  or  in  a  Public 
nformation  Office.  Senda  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  salary  requirements,  to: 
Employment  Division,  117  Willard  Bldg.  Box 
EP-3,  University  Park  PA  16802.  Application 
deadline,  July  17.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  M/F. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  managing  editor 
for  our  90CX)  circulation  award-winning  daily 
newspaper.  We  print  evenings  Monday-Friday 
and  on  Sunday  mornings.  We  have  9  people  in 
our  newsroom  and  a  front-end  system. 

Junction  City,  Kansas  is  120  miles  west  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  on  Interstate  70  and  is  near  Milford 
Lake  and  Fort  Riley. 

The  salary  depends  on  your  experience  and  we 
have  an  excellent  fringe  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  or  call  John  G  Montgomery, 
Montgomery  Publications,  814  N  Washington 
St,  Junction  City  KS  66441 ;  (913)  762-MOO. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Immediate  opening  at  Otholic 
Bulletin,  largest  paid  circulation  weekly  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Experience  needed  in  copy  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  reporting.  American  Newspaper  (luild 
contract,  (^plete  package  of  fringes.  Salary 
$25,000  per  year.  Send  resume  to  Bernard 
Casserly,  Editor,  244  Dayton  Av,  St  Paul  MN 
55102. 


NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading  twice- 
weekly  Chicago  suburban  newspaper  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  in  the  South  sub¬ 
urbs.  Successful  candidate  ■n'lst  have  a  col¬ 
lege-level  education  in  journalism  and  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to 
John  Collins,  STAR  PUBLICATIONS,  1526 
Otto  Blvd,  Chicago  Heights  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


STAFF  WRITER/EDITOR 
If  you  have  2  to  5  years  daily  newspaper 
rei^ing/editing  experience  and  are  ready  to 
take  on  the  challenge  of  writing  for  a  first-rate 
monthly  trade  magazine,  we'd  like  to  talk  to 
you.  This  position  demands  strong  writing 
skills,  a  working  knowledge  of  layout  and  paste¬ 
up,  basic  photography  kilties,  dedication  to 
deadline,  and  a  keen  sense  of  personal  initia¬ 
tive.  Our  base  of  operation  is  a  pleasant 
bedroom  community  moments  from  major  Sun¬ 
belt  ciW.  Send  complete  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4389,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

An  inter-Lutheran  news  service  seeks  staff  writ- 
er  with  2  years  minimum  journalism 
experience.  Knowledge  of  Lutheranism  and 
ability  to  work  independently  essential.  Some 
broadcast  experience  or  willingness  to  learn 
helpful.  New  York  City,  good  benefits,  some 
travel .  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Corporate  Communications 


A  large  publicly  held  corporation,  headquartered  in  central  Connecticut,  seeks  an 
editor  to  finalize  speeches,  testimony,  correspondence  and  other  materials  for  senior 
management,  including  the  chairman  and  president,  and  specialized  departments. 

This  position  requires  the  ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  assess  sophisticated, 
complex  and  technical  concepts  and  data;  to  outline  persuasive  positions  regarding 
such  subjects;  and  to  write  about  them  in  "lay  language.” 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least  ten  years'  editing  and  writing  experience 
with  a  corporate  communications  department,  the  major  media  or  a  public  official. 
Several  year’s  copy  editing  experience  is  essential. 


This  position  offers  an  appropriate  salary 
and  an  outstanding  benefits  package. 


Qualified  candidates  should  submit  their  resume  with  current  earnings  and  two  relevant  writing  samples  in  strict 
confidence  to: 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


Box  158-DO,  360  Lexington  Avenue 
12th  FI.,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  1982 


HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED  ! 

POSITIONS  wanted 

EDITORIAL 

FREELANCE  | 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  STRINGERS  NEEOEDtocovefWesternenefw/  i  A  MANAGER  with  experience  in  all  phases  of  DEDICATED,  conscientious  city  editor  seeks 
The  Florida  Times-Unlon  needs  caoable  num-  environmental  issues  for  regional  bi-weekly.  I  newspapers  plus  MBA  degree  wants  position  on  newvoom  management  position  on  progressive 
ber  twTArs!^rfor  aTart^nd  '^****'  I  BoxAaSS.  Editor*. Publisher.  Zone  5  daily.  Box  4402.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

including  night  dir^tion  of  newspaper.  Broad  Lander  m  82520.  _ _ n^prroirMrrrr  _ _ _ _ ^ 


experience  and  outlook,  strong  management 
skills,  interest  in  readers  and  community 
essential.  Write  Frederick  W  Hartmann.  Man- 


JOB  LEADS 


newspapers  plus  MBA  degree  wants  position  on  newvoom  management  position  on  progressive 
your  newspaper.  Box  4403.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Zone  5  daily.  Box  4402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CEO.  GM.  Controller-MBO  achiever-16  years  EXPERIENCED  daily  news/feature  writer  seeks 
management  experience  and  profit  and  loss  \  new  challenges  on  quality  daily.  Box  4331. 
responsibility  on  85(X)to  50M  circulation  dail-  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ies  in  tour  states-both  union  and  non-union  - 


aging  Editor,  PO  Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville  FL  pr/fditoriai  iohs  nat  innaiiv  Twicm  mnnth  ***  states-both  union  and  non-un^xm  — -  - — — - ,  .  . 

«231  rK/toi  lUKiAL  jobs  nationally.  iwKM-month  properties-strong  organizer,  motivator,  leader.  EDITOR  with  strong  desigtviayout  skills  seeks 

subscription  rates.  MSterniran,  68-38  Yellow-  |  and  tactful  reoairman  with  vour  oeoole  or  find  desk  position  with  small  daily  or  suburban 
-  stone.  Forest  Hills  NY  11375.  '  .  .  ..  ,~ 


and  develop  my  own  dep^ment  managerv  weekly.  13  years  experience  with  communiW 
proven  record  with  excellent  references-  and  worldwide  newspapers.  Box  44 15.  Editor  & 
community  leader,  family  man-available  now-.  Publisher. 

all  locations  considered,  now  in  Zone  1.  Call  - 

(617)  672-7974,  Martin  J  Cone.  I  HAVE  FIVE  YEARS  of  journalism  experience. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  small  New  Jersey  dai-  ’  and  develop  my  own  departmwt  managerv 

ly.  Strong  editing  and  layout  skills  a  must.  New  proven  record  with  excellent  references- 

Jersey  experience  preferred.  Box  4410,  Editor  PRESSROOU  community  leader,  family  man-aiailable  now-. 

&  Publisher.  ■■  ■ '  ■  all  locations  considered,  now  in  Zone  1.  Call 

- — - - -  PRINTING  DIVISION  MANAGER  672-7974,  Martin  J  Cone. 

BUSINESS  tDITOR  ne^ed  to  di^t  general  Suburban  group  has  an  opening  in  Zone  5  for  a  - 

business  coveraK  for  the  Daily  (^lahoman.  Central  Printing  Plant  Manager.  (Candidate  AnwOTKiUf' 

with  special  emphasis  on  oil,  gasand  agricuitu-  must  be  skilW  in  union  negotiations,  planning  HUVcn  I lolWta 

ral  activities  in  the  s^te  and  region.  Outstand-  3nd  scheduling.  Experience  on  Goss  4-page 

ing  career  opportunity  in  a  fst-growing,  high  wide  press  preferred.  This  position  offers  an  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  highly  i 

employment  area.  The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Jack  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefit  package,  experienced:  budgeting,  etc  on  dailies  with  | 

Zimmerman,  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City  OK  Send  your  resume  to  ^x  4382.  Editw&Pub^  weeklies;  competitive  metro  area.  Now 

73125.  lisher.  employed.  Prefer  Zone  8,  9.  Will  consider  any  i 


ui  ..u  .JiP'jy  o  PRESS  MANAGER 

We  want  the  b^t.  News  copy  desk  of  Zone  2  Need  quality-conscious  press  manager,  , .  ......  .... -  EDITING  and  proofreading— freelancer 

metro  has  high  standards,  seeks  experienced  experienced  in  web  offset  operation  and  I  I  LOVE  SELLING  ADVERTISING  and  have  one  with  experience  on  two  national  publications. 


employed.  Prefer  Zone  8,  9.  Will  consider  any 
for  right  deal.  2534  Tiara.  Ontario  CA  91761. 
Evenings,  (714)  947-5762. 


I  HAVE  FIVE  YEARS  of  journalism  experience, 
the  last  year  as  a  current  cot>y  editor  for  a  major 
circulation  daily  in  the  Midwest — as  a  spxjrts 
writer,  regional  reporter  and  finally  city  editor. 
I'm  interested  in  a  povtion  with  a  quality  newv 
paper  of  any  size  in  the  Chicago  area,  with  an 
emphasis  on  writing.  Resume  and  clips  on 
request.  Sex  4420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 


and  professional  approach.  Position  demands  knowledgeable  in  Goss  Urbanite  press, 
good  judgment,  ability  to  communicate,  appre-  ^cellent  salary,  company  tienefits  and  good 
ciation  of  quality  work.  We  challenge,  rewrite,  working  conditions.  &  6.  Call  John  Han- 
Send  us  a  resume  and  tell  us  why  you're  good  cock,  (713)  779-4444. 

and  what  you  can  do  for  us.  Equal  opportunity  ' _ 

employer  M/F.  Box  4392,  Editor  &  Publisher.  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 


year  of  experience  with  rural  newspaper.  Hard-  |  References  available.  Michael  Shinn,  920 
working.energeticandnotafraidtogoafternew  ;  Lawrence  St,  Madison  Wl  53715. 
accounts  or  sell  promotions.  Write  Box  4409, 

Editor  &  Publish^.  tou 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 
An  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  Sunbelt  with  a 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  move  to  medium- 
size  or  large  daily.  Employed  by  8000  daily  for 
five  years  and  presently  serving  as  chief  pboto- 


DESK  EDITOR  I  mid-siied,  dual-daTly  newspaper.  - -  size  or  large  toily.  Employed  by  8(XX)toily  for 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  paper  looking  for  We  are  losing  for  an  individual  to  take  direct  NATIONALAWARO-WINNINGcollegecartoon- 

soineone  un  do  It  all:  hradliriK,  layout,  responsibility  Tor  the  third  shift  with  the  growth  istseekseditorialcaitoonist/staffarpstpovtion  i  j 

makeup,  ^x  4425,  Editor  &  Publisher.  potential  to  supervise  the  entire  press  on  daily.  Box  4335,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1“^'* 


J  /.T  person  we  chose  must  have  strong  man- 

Boston  MA  and  Stamford  CT  agerial  skills  and  be  maintenance-oriented. 

Publishing  and  Vocational  company  seeks  i  Urbanite  experienced  required  along  with  the 


CIRCULATION 


two  years  also  capable  writer.  Photo  work  used 
by  AP  and  Wide  Work).  Has  polished  darkroom 
skills  with  desire  to  grow  and  learn.  Photo 
experience  includes  coverage  of  SEC  football 


experienced  writer  for  newsletters,  pro-  ability  to  produce  top-quality  color  work  fa  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  daily,  30  2??, •“****“'!; 

motionals  and  other  materials.  Business  back-  'both  our  daily  newspaper  and  heavy  com-  years  expaience.  Good  man  desires  change.  ”'  *  '^'an  Kr 

ground  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  write  con-  mercial  work.  Box  4419,  Edita  &  Publisha.  40831;  (606)  573-2302. 

sistantly  high-quality  copy  in  a  fast-paced  we  are  a  Zone  4  daily  newspaper  that  needs  a  I  ■  Twn  mo  tuc  poirr  nc  niuc.  Pt,„« - ^ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  James  Kinnear 


Petroteum  and  the  Press 

Those  of  you  who  write  about  energy 
have  one  of  the  most  significant 
responsibilities  of  our  time — that  of  com¬ 
municating  how  events  in  today’s  energy 
world  will  affect  the  American  public. 

The  petroleum  industry  in  turn  has  the 
responsibility  of  giving  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  you  need  in  order  to  keep  the 
public  informed. 

In  the  past,  for  some  good  reasons  and 
some  not-so-good  reasons,  neither  the 
petroleum  industry  nor  the  media  did  a 
very  good  job  of  keeping  the  public 
informed  of  its  energy  options. 

I  believe  that  these  relations  have 
improved  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  I  think  a  better  job  of  providing 
information  is  now  being  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  industry  is  still  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  need  to  protect  competitive 
information,  and  the  real  “trick”  is 
deciding  what  information  is  competitive 
and  what  information  can  and  should  be 
shared  with  the  public. 

This  is  not  always  an  easy  distinction  to 
make.  Sometimes  it  may  just  be  easier  for 
us  to  say  nothing,  and  that  has  been  our 
reaction  many  times  in  the  past. 

Perhaps,  as  editors  and  reporters,  you 
have  asked  an  oil  company  what  you  felt 
was  a  perfectly  legitimate  question.  Per¬ 
haps  with  a  tight  deadline,  you  found 
yourself  waiting — interminably,  it 
seemed — for  an  answer  and  didn’t 
understand  why. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  that  a 
question  relates  to  something  of  real  com¬ 
petitive  significance — or,  even  more 
sensitive  in  today’s  world,  relationships 
with  a  host  government.  On  certain  mat¬ 
ters,  an  oil  company  simply  cannot  com¬ 
ment.  So,  there  may  be  a  legitimate  re¬ 
luctance  to  respond. 

While  the  industry  has  its  difficulties, 
the  media  has  its  own  inherent  problems. 
It  has  deadlines.  It  has  space  limitations. 
Stories  on  energy  are  becoming 
increasingly  complex. 

Today,  it  isn’t  simply  a  matter  of  writ¬ 
ing  immediate  cause-and-effect  stories. 
Now,  we  see  more  complex,  wide- 
ranging,  multi-faceted  energy  stories 
involving  long-term  changing  rela¬ 
tionships.  These  require  that  reporters  be 
much  more  knowledgeable  than  in  the 
past. 

Yet,  sometimes,  reporters  will  tend  to 
oversimplify  things.  For  example,  a  real 
feeling  of  apprehension  can  occur  when 
an  oil  company  person  is  talking  to  a 
reporter  about  a  new  producing  field 


(Kinnear  is  president  of  Texaco  U.S.A. 
and  the  article  contains  excerpts  of  a 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  and  Economic  Writers.) 
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steamflood.  He  describes  in  great  detail 
how  this  steamflood,  by  injecting  steam 
into  the  ground,  can  produce  more  oil, 
continue  to  provide  jobs  and  benefit  the 
community.  He  finishes  his  explanation 
and  the  reporter  says,  “Well,  tell  me, 
what  is  the  harmful  range  of  the  fumes 
you’re  putting  into  the  atmosphere?” 
You  tell  him  that  those  aren’t  “fumes,” 
those  are  just  steam.  And  you  hope  he 
prints  the  answer  and  not  the  question. 

The  news  business  is  the  only  business 
in  the  world  where  a  person  is  supposed 
to  become  an  expert  on  any  conceivable 
subject  in  the  world,  between  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  6  p.m.  deadline. 
Obviously,  nobody  can  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  expertise  to  do  that  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Television  has  its  own  very  specific 
problems.  As  Art  Buchwald  says, 
“Television  has  no  page  two.  Con¬ 
sequently,  every  story  gets  the  same  play 
and  it  comes  across  to  the  reviewer  as  a 
really  big,  scary  one.” 

In  addition,  television  tends  to 
emphasize  the  visual  aspects  of  news 
stories.  Words  alone  cannot  fully  utilize 
the  medium.  The  result  has  often  been 
pictorially  interesting  television  coverage 
of  breaking  news,  but  which  may  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

I’m  sure  you  remember  the  day-after¬ 
day  coverage  of  angry  motorists  in  gaso¬ 
line  lines  during  the  oil  shortages  of  1973- 
74  and  1978-79.  Television  concentrated 
on  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  issue.  This 
was  news.  I  may  not  have  enjoyed  watch¬ 
ing  it,  but  I  watched  it  and  so  did  millions 
of  other  Americans.  As  I  said,  the  cover¬ 
age  emphasized  the  emotional  aspects  of 
the  events  rather  than  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  reasons  for  the  lines  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  stations. 

The  Media  Institute,  with  which  many 
of  you  are  familiar,  is  a  Washington- 
based  research  organization  whose 
objective  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
media’s  coverage  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs.  It  conducted  a  study  re¬ 
cently  on  how  network  television 
covered  those  two  crises  in  the  1970’s. 
The  Institute  concluded  that  the  viewing 
public  was  not  given  sufficient 
information  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  these  crises. 

The  study  found  that  scant  attention 
was  paid  to  the  central  political  and  policy 
issues  involved.  The  networks,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  possible  solutions  to  the  oil  crisis, 
limited  their  examination  almost  entirely 
to  government-dictated  and  "non- 
market”  measures  such  as  forced  con¬ 
servation,  rationing,  regulation  and  price 
controls.  Television  virtually  ignored  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  operation  of 


natural  market  forces,  which  would  have 
encouraged  increased  production,  dis¬ 
couraged  wasteful  use,  and  efficiently 
allocated  limited  supplies. 

According  to  the  Media  Institute  study, 
much  of  this  oversight  can  be  traced  to 
the  decisions  made  in  selecting  sources  of 
information.  Government  sources  were 
relied  on  for  information  about  possible 
solutions  77%  of  the  time — probably 
because  the  government  was  willing  to 
comment.  They  may  not  have  been  well 
in  formed,  but  they  were  willing  to  talk. 
Oil  industry  sources  were  relied  upon  for 
information  on  solutions  only  9%  of  the 
time.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  part 
of  this  problem  was  that  the  industry 
wasn’t  as  eager  to  talk. 

Understandably,  then,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  own  role  in  causing  and  pro¬ 
longing  the  oil  crises  received  negligible 
tv  coverage.  In  those  cases  where  the 
causes  of  the  crises  were  discussed,  gov¬ 
ernment  was  identified  as  a  possible 
cause  only  18%  of  the  time.  By  contrast, 
either  OPEC  or  the  oil  industry,  or  both, 
were  identified  as  possible  causes  72%  of 
the  time. 

One  result  of  such  skewed  reporting 
was  delay  of  the  implementation  of  the 
economically  effective  solution — 
deregulation. 

Debate  has  not  yet  ended  regarding  the 
causes  of  and  the  solutions  to  the  oil 
crises  of  the  1970s.  However,  we  have 
seen  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  view, 
which  many  economists  have  long  held, 
that  the  principal  cause  was  the  oil 
industry’s  over-regulated  environment, 
and  that  an  effective  solution  lay  in 
deregulation.  Such  recognition  was 
brought  about  largely  by  improved 
reporting  on  energy  by  the  media. 

As  we  all  know,  full  decontrol  of  oil 
took  place  in  January  of  1981.  Since  that 
time  many  positive  things  have  taken 
place.  Imports  are  down,  consumption  is 
down,  conservation  is  up,  exploratory 
activities  are  up,  supplies  are  adequate. 

So  the  fact  is:  Deregulation  has  work¬ 
ed.  Once  again  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
people,  when  informed,  will  make  the 
right  decision  through  the  political  pro¬ 
cess. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  put  it,  “I  know  of 
no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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New  freedoins. 

New  ideas. 

New  benefits  for  everyone. 
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New  horizons 

for  America’s  freight 

railroads. 

Americas  freight  railroads  are  being  freed 
from  overregulation  and  the  real  winner  is 
the  public— the  consumers  of  rail-delivered 
goods.  ^ 

With  less  government  interference  since 
the  passage  of  the  1980  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
railroads  are  better  able  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Using  options  long  available 
to  other  businesses,  railroads  are  develop¬ 
ing  innovative  marketing  programs  that  are 
making  rail  shipment  much  more  efficient 
and  cost-effective. 

For  example,  now  that  they  can  sign  long¬ 
term  contracts,  railroads  are  offering  price 
and  service  incentives  in  return  for  guaran¬ 
teed  volume.  And,  with  the  deregulation  of 
piggyback  (the  movement  of  truck  trailers 
and  containers  on  rail  flatcars),  railroads 
now  are  free  to  change  rates  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  competition,  putting  more  traffic 
on  the  rails— and  less  on  the  highways. 

Reduced  regulation  has  given  railroaders 
the  opportunities  and  the  freedorh  to  man¬ 
age  more  efficiently.  Railroads  and  those 
who  ship  freight  by  railroad  benefit.  And  so 
do  the  final  customers  for  goods  shipped 
by  rail— the  public. 

For  more  information,  write:  “It's  Work¬ 
ing,”  Dept.63  ,  Association  of  American 
Railroads  1920  L  St.,  N.W,  Washington, 

D.C.  200^. 

Freight  Trains. 

America’s  most  vital 
moving  force. 
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Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  salutes  the  American 
Press  Institute  as  it  welcomes  its  15,000th  seminar 
participant  to  the  City  Editors  Seminar,  June  13-23. 

Since  API  was  founded  in  1946  as  a  Colum.bia 
University  experiment,  15,000  newspapermen  and 
women,  including  several  hundred  Scripps-Howard 
employees,  have  found  new  insights  into  their 
profession  at  519  API  programs.  Representatives  of 
four  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are  among  the  33 
people  attending  the  City  Editors  Seminar. 

To  join  the  ranks  of  better-informed  journalists,  write 
the  American  Press  Institute,  11690  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  VA.,  22091  for  information  about  its 
seminars. 


Scripps-Howard 
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1100  Central  Trust  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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